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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

«EMOCR.\CY  IN  ENGLAND. 

“So  far  as  I  can  see  with  my  American  eyes, 
you  are  going  straight  to  democracy !” 

"Jmt  as  straight  as  we  can  go !  ”  was  the  in¬ 
stant  reply.  Who  said  it?  It  was  not  Mr. 
Carnegie,  who  is  so  bewitched  with  his  pet 
idea  of  “Triumphant  Democracy,”  that  he 
sees  the  coming  shadow,  or  rather,  the 
coming  dawn,  everywhere.  It  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  under  the  very  roof 
beneath  which  meet  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England  to  legislate  for  an  Empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets ;  a  man  who  had  a 
few  nights  before  electrified  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  speech  that  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered,  both  for  what  it  was,  and  for 
what  he  was  and  had  been ;  for  he  was  an 
Irishman,  and  had  been  a  rebel  and  a  con¬ 
spirator  ;  who  had  plotted  an  armed  rising 
against  England,  for  which  he  might  have 
been  sent  to  the  scaffold ;  who  had,  in  fact, 
spent  ten  years  in  prison ;  but  was  now,  not 
only  a  free  man,  but  a  member  of  Parliament, 
before  which  he  stood,  not  humbled  and 
subdued,,  but  with  eye  undimmed  and  form 
as  erect  as  that  of  the  proudest  Commoner  of 
England. 

And  what  had  he  to  say?  To  ask  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness?  He  was  too  proud  for  that. 
He  would  rather  have  stood  before  a  file  of 
soldiers,  to  receive  a  volley  in  his  bared  breast. 
Nor  was  it  an  hour  to  throw  a  taunt  in  the 
face  of  his  enemies.  He  was  there  to  speak 
for  himself  and  for  his  country ;  and,  with¬ 
out  a  single  drooping  of  his  eye,  or  quiver 
in  his  voice,  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  England,  that  what 


force  could  not  do,  justice  had  done  ;  to  recognize 
the  new  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  and  to  declare  that  with  such 
treatment  England  and  Ireland  might  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  support  and  de¬ 
fense  of  one  great  British  Empire  I  It  was  a 
magnificent  scene.  Parliament  bad  never 
heard  such  words  before,  and  the  Grand  Old 
Man  leaned  forward  and  listened,  with  an 
expression  on  his  face  that  seemed  to  say, 
“Thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day !” 

Thus  it  was  an  Irishman  who  saw  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  on  the  Eastern  horizon.  But 
he  is  not  the  only  one  who  sees  signs  of  change. 
The  Conservatives  see  it  coming,  but  they 
do  not  interpret  it  as  a  sign  of  progress,  but 
I  of  decline,  a  weakening  of  the  old  national 
spirit  and  power.  We  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  now  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  party,  who  had  introduced  us  to  his 
friend,  and  we  could  not  but  think,  if  some 
old  Tory  had  joined  us,  how  he  would  have 
“moaned  and  groaned”  over  the  coming  ruin  of 
England ;  and  (looking  down  the  Thames,  that 
was  fiowing  at  our  feet,  to  the  bridges  which 
spanned  it)  to  his  sad  eyes  the  vision  of  Mac¬ 
aulay  would  have  been  already  realized,  in 
“the  New  Zealander  taking  his  place  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul’s !” 

But  England  is  not  gone,  nor  going.  The 
island  is  still  fast  anchored  in  the  midst  of 
the  seas,  nor  has  the  Empire  been  shaken  by 
the  changes  that  have  been  going  on  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  has  been  an  immense 
advantage  to  England,  as  compared  with 
France,  that  this  has  been  by  a  process  of 
evolution,  rather  than  by  the  short  cut  of  rev¬ 
olution,  which  involves  the  shedding  of  blood, 
with  the  chances  that  a  Republic  which  be¬ 
gins  in  a  Reign  of  Terror  may  end  in  a  military 
despotism.  True,  the  progress  has  been  slow, 
too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  radical  reform¬ 
ers,  but  the  sun  has  never  gone  back  on  the 
dial.  We  know  of  nothing  in  modern  history 
more  encouraging  than  the  steady  progress 
of  Old  England  within  the  last  sixty  years. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  all  the 
traditions  of  the  wars  against  Napoleon  were 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  popular  heroes 
were  the  great  commanders,  who  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  wisest  statesmen.  It  was  natural  that 
Wellington  should  feel  that  England  might 
be  ruled  with  the  same  stem  hand  that  had 
guided  an  army.  Though  he  was  bom  in  Ire¬ 
land,  he  was  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  “surrendered”  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  That  was  in  1839.  In  1882  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  entered  Parliament,  a  Tory  of  the 
Tories.  His  liberalism  has  been  learned  only 
by  his  long  experience.  That  very  year  came 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  another  sign  that 
the  nation  was  awakening  to  a  new  political 
life.  In  the  good  old  time  of  the  Georges, 


the  government  was  a  sort  of  close  corpora¬ 
tion,  controlled  by  a  few  leading  families, 
that  not  only  ruled  the  House  of  Lords,  but  of 
Commons  as  well,  by  the  number  of  small 
constituencies,  fitly  called  “  Rotten  Bor¬ 
oughs,”  which  they  controlled.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  forsaken  relics  of  for¬ 
mer  habitations,  from  which  the  people  had 
drifted  away,  till  what  had  been  once  a  con¬ 
siderable  country  town,  became  like  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Deserted  Village,  and  had  no  more 
claim  to  representation  than  the  churchyard 
in  Gray’s  Elegy.  But  if  the  Borough  had  not 
a  living  inhabitant,  it  had  a  vote  that  might 
weigh  as  much  as  that  of  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  densely  populated  districts  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  was  not  only  an  injustice,  but  an 
absurdity.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  the  Rotten  Boroughs  the  Lords  fought 
against  it,  as  if  it  involved  the  greatness  and 
the  glory  of  England.  Yet  these  old  rubbish 
heaps  could  not  stand  against  the  rising  tide 
of  popular  indignation,  and  when  they  were 
swept  away,  the  House  of  Commons  became 
for  the  first  time  a  fair  representation  of  the 
people  of  England. 

But  a  still  heavier  burden  rested  on  the 
people,  in  the  restriction  of  their  daily  bread. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
in  “  Merrie  England”  when  even  the  poorest 
classes  bad  not  enough  to  eat.  Had  this  been 
the  result  of  a  famine  in  the  land,  it  might 
have  been  borne,  like  any  other  public  calam¬ 
ity.  But  all  the  time  the  fields  brought  forth 
plentifully,  but  the  land  belonged  to  great 
proprietors,  for  whose  benefit  the  Government 
had  passed  the  famous  “  Com  Laws,  ”  which 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  grain 
from  abroad,  that  made  so  much  the  dearer 
that  which  was  raised  at  home,  so  that  the 
laborer  had  only  half  a  loaf  when  he  needed  a 
whole  one  to  keep  up  his  strength  for  the 
hard  work  of  the  day.  And  so  it  was  that 
those  who  reaped  the  harvests  of  England 
often  returned  to  their  miserable  hovels  but 
half  fed,  unable  to  share  in  the  abundance 
which  they  had  produced. 

This  was  the  shame  of  England,  which  the 
young  and  brave  men  coming  on  the  stage  of 
English  politics  resolved  should  continue  no 
longer.  Richard  Cobden  led  the  charge,  and 
John  Bright  stood  by  his  side.  A  touching 
story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  they  became 
knit  together  in  this  sacred  cause.  John 
Bright,  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  early  manhood, 
bad  lost  his  wife.  In  that  moment  of  supreme 
agony,  even,  it  is  said,  while  the  form  so 
dear  was  not  committed  to  the  dust,  he 
received  a  visit  of  sympathy  from  Mr.  Cobden, 
who,  while  entering  with  all  his  heart  into 
the  sorrows  of  bis  brother,  was  led  on  to  speak 
of  other  sorrows  that  were  spread  all  over 
England  ;  of  other  homes  that  were  made  des¬ 
olate,  not  by  death,  but  by  that  which  was 
worse  than  death,  by  such  abject  penury  that 
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the  gaunt  spectre  of  hunger  stood  at  every 
poor  man’s  door.  It  was  a  subtle  appeal 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  eloquent  Quaker, 
and  he  rose  up  from  his  bitter  sorrow,  and 
turning  from  the  new  made  grave  in  which  he 
had  laid  the  form  of  her  who  was  dearest  to  him 
on  earth,  went  forth  to  battle  for  the  poor 
of  England. 

Starting  on  their  crusade  with  the  fiery  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  they  went  from 
city  to  city,  till  they  had  kindled  a  fire  that 
no  government  could  put  out.  In  vain  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  fought  against 
the. rising  tide  of  popular  feeling.  But  when 
be  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  to  his  honor 
be  it  said  that  he  retired  with  dignity,  and, 
as  he  laid  down  his  office,  paid  a  generous 
tribute  to  those  who  had  taken  England  by 
storm.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  a 
great  event  in  English  history. 

Of  late  years  the  chief  advances  have  been 
in  the  way  of  electoral  reform,  enlarging  the 
suffrage  till  it  includes  all  who  are  worthy  to 
have  it,  as  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  a  slight  property  qualification  to  give 
them  a  personal  interest  in  the  government 
that  is  to  rule  over  them.  The  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  point  of  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  the  dangerous  experiment  that 
we  have  been  making  in  America,  giving  the 
sacred  right  of  citizenship  to  the  most  igno¬ 
rant,  even  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  ballot 
that  is  put  into  their  hands!  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  that  we  have  been  altogether  too 
generous  in  giving  away  our  birthright,  when 
our  cities  are  swamped  by  the  ignorant  voters 
who  cannot  speak  our  language  or  read  our 
laws !  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  demand 
that  America  should  be  ruled  by  Americans ! 

So  far  then  England  has  travelled  on  her 
way  to  democracy,  until  now  (except  in  the 
two  features  of  a  hereditary  Sovereign  and  a 
hereditary  House  of  Lords)  its  government  is 
as  truly  a  government  of  the  people  as  out 
own,  while  in  two  other  points  it  is  even  more 
democratic,  viz :  that  the  Queen  has  far  less 
power  than  our  President ;  and  that  her  ad¬ 
visers  hold  office  by  a  tenure  that  is  much 
more  easily  broken.  If  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  to-night  to  vote  against  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Government,  the  Ministry 
would  resign  to-morrow ;  whereas  here  the 
President  might  propose,  and  his  Cabinet 
urge,  a  measure  that  was  voted  down  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  and  not  a  Secretary 
would  give  up  his  place.  All  would  hold  on 
till  the  end  of  the  four  years,  and  retire  with 
the  President.  So  that  the  passionate  desire, 
so  dear  alike  to  the  English  and  the  American 
heart,  to  “turn  out”  an  Administration  not  in 
accord  with  the  popular  will,  is  more  prompt¬ 
ly  gratified  in  aristocratic  England  than  in 
democratic  America ! 

These  reflections  on  the  trend  of  English  poli¬ 
tics  have  been  suggested  by  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  England.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  office,  many  thought 
that  his  policy  retired  with  him,  and  were  un¬ 
deceived  only  when  they  found  it  stoutly  re¬ 
affirmed  by  bis  successor.  Lord  Rosebery  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  yet  his 
sympathies  are  more  with  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  than  with  those  of  his  own  rank.  Of 
this  no  act  could  be  more  significant  than 
showine  himself  almost  immediately  after 
becoming  Prime  Minister,  in  the  London 
County  Council  (of  which  he  had  once  been 
President,  and  in  which  he  now  took  his  seat 
as  a  private  member),  where  be  appeared,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “not  as  a  hereditary  legis¬ 
lator,  but  as  a  member  for  a  constituency  as 
populous,  as  democratic  (!!),  as  thoroughly 
working-class,  as  any  that  is  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons !” 

But  the  fullest  declaration  he  has  made  of 


himself  was  at  a  meeting  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
in  which,  after  a  hearty  expression  of  loyalty 
to  his  late  chief,  to  whom,  though  no  longer 
in  office,  be  looks  as  his  master,  he  proceeded 
still  farther  to  develops  his  ideas  of  what 
should  be  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  England,  a  position  which  we  have 
seen  nowhere  so  well  described  as  by  Mr. 
Smalley,  the  Correspondent  of  The  Tribune, 
from  whose  letter  we  copy  the  following : 

What  was  important,  what  was  really  momen¬ 
tous  and  entirely  new,  was  the  declaration,  at  the 
end,  of  the  new  spirit  which  this  new  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  means  to  introduce  into  public  life  and  into  the 
government  of  this  country.  He  defined  it  as  the 
spirit  which  aims.more  at  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  worker  and  the  toiler  than  at  those  great 
constitutional  effects  in  which  past  Parliaments 
have  taken  their  pride.  Upon  that  text  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  spoke  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
It  is  probable  that  from  those  seven  or  eight  min¬ 
utes  may  be  dated  a  new  political  era  in  England. 

By  a  happy  image  he  suggested  that  in  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  suffrage  they  had  somewhere  or  other 
lit  upon  the  conscience  of  the  community,  now  at 
last  alive  to  its  duties  to  all  classes.  With  perhaps 
an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  Seward's  immortal 
phrase,  the  “Higher  Law,”  he  announced  the  higher 
morality  as  the  future  rule  of  politics.  By  that 
are  governments  henceforth  to  be  guided.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  that  unnamed  body  of  citizens  ever  in¬ 
clined  to  say  “A  plague  on  both  your  hou.ses ;  a 
plague  on  both  your  parties!”  and  to  demand  of 
the  debaters  and  politicians  to  cease  their  mere 
talk  and  do  something  for  the  people.  He  did  not 
despair,  he  said,  of  seeing  at  no  distant  day  a  Prime 
Minister  who  from  time  to  time  would  descend 
from  the  platform  of  party  and  speak  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  cheers  of 
the  audience  answered  for  them  that  they  thought 
they  had  found  such  a  Prime  Minister.  He  en¬ 
treated  them,  be  said,  not  to  save  his  Cabinet  or 
himself,  but  to  save  themselves  and  the  most  of 
the  people  about  them,  by  some  effective  action, 
from  the  perils  which  beset  England,  from  new 
dangers  such  as  no  war  ever  threatened,  and  which 
it  is  the  prayer  of  this  Government  she  may  escape. 

It  is  nothing  to  say  of  these  glowing  sentences 
that  they  were  eloquent,  or  that  they  stirred  deep 
feelings  and  sympathies  among  those  who  heard 
them.  It  WHS  noble  rhetoric  and  noble  oratory,  but 
it  was  much  more  than  that.  It  was  the  herald  of 
the  new  political  morning,  the  proclamation  of  a 
policy  for  the  people  and  by  the  people— a  people 
educated,  regenerated,  uplifted,  and,  if  you  like^ 
consecrated  to  the  gospel  of  the  new  reform,  that 
social  reform  which  is  not  Socialism,  but  one  far 
purer  and  far  more  practical. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  its  practical  purport  or 
value,  you  have  only  to  note  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  went  to  Edinburgh  on  a  mission  of  criticism, 
declared  himself  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  speech.  “  There  indeed,”  said  the 
Unionist  leader,  “  spoke  a  statesman,  and  there  in¬ 
deed  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  real  convictions  !” 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  most  practical  of  politic 
ians,  and  also  one  of  those  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  working  man.  In  both  capac¬ 
ities  his  testimony  is  that  of  an  expert.  He  saw 
that  Lord  Rosebery’s  words  were  meant  as  a  sol¬ 
emn  appeal  to  the  true  Democracy  of  England,  her 
working  classes,  as  they  shall  be  hereafter.  There, 
if  anywhere,  must  the  sources  and  foundation  of  a 
stable  policy  and  a  strong  national  party  be  sought, 
and  that  is  the  aim  which,  I  believe.  Lord  Rosebery 
has  set  before  him.  He  has  already  more  than  any 
other  living  Englishman  the  confidence  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  a  confidence  born  of  the  intelligent  sym¬ 
pathy  he  has  shown  them.  From  all  other  leaders 
they  have  stood  in  a  measure  aloof.  From  no  other 
leader  have  they  ever  heard  such  an  appeal.  On 
the  answer  they  make  to  it  depends  certainly  in 
the  long  run  the  fate  of  this  Ministry  and  the 
future  of  England. 

So  the  tide  is  setting  towards  Reform  and 
towards  Democracy  quite  fast  enough.  No 
matter  what  the  form  of  the  government  of 
England  may  be,  whether  it  is  to  furnish  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  “Triumphant  Democracy,” 
or  to  remain  under  the  nominal  rule  of  a 
Queen,  or  her  descendants ;  the  main  result 
is  assured  that  it  will  be,  if  not  in  name, 


yet  in  reality,  what  Lincoln  so  happily  de¬ 
fined  as  “a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  ”  In  this  assurance 
those  who  have  fought  so  long  for  what  they 
now  see  so  near,  may  well  have  “the  patience 
of  hope”  as  they  look  forward  to  the  final 
consummation,  keeping  their  courage  up  by 
singing  the  refrain  of  the  old  song : 

'•  There’s  a  tiood  time  coming,  bojs ; 

Wait  a  little  longer !  ” 

The  honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  Kossuth, 
(to  which  we  refer  more  fully  on  another 
page),  must  have  impressed  upon  even 
the  officials  and  rulers  of  Austria  -  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  fact  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
stood  was  not  an  ephemeral  sentiment.  The 
funeral  procession  was  led  by  a  body  of 
mounted  police,  but  no  soldiers  were  visible, 
nor  was  there  need  of  any  spectacular  display 
to  give  the  occasion  distinction.  The  people 
from  every  province  were  there  in  vast  num¬ 
bers.  In  making  up  the  procession,  the  vet¬ 
erans  who  acted  with  Kossuth  followed  right 
after  the  police ;  next  came  two  wagons  filled 
with  wreaths,  and  next  the  hearse,  drawn  by 
six  horses.  The  pall  bearers  numbered  ten — 
five  Magnates  and  five  citizens  of  Budapest. 
The  band  of  Hungarian  students,  who,  as  a 
guard  of  honor,  had  escorted  the  body  from 
Turin,  followed  the  hearse  with  drawn 
swords.  Between  their  lines  were  Kossuth’s 
sons,  Francis  and  Louis,  the  chief  mourners. 
A  sister  of  the  great  patriot  (Emilia  Kossuth 
Zulaski)  lies  in  Greenwood  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  her  remains: 

“  Ve  who  return,  when  Hungary  is  free. 

O  take  my  dust  along !-  my  heart  is  there.” 

Speaking  of  the  assertions  that  the  working 
classes,  and  especially  the  farmers,  do  not 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  better  themselves 
in  life,  reminds  us  of  an  incident  upon  which 
we  happened  in  the  West  some  years  ago. 
There  was  then,  as  there  is  still,  a  large 
Scotch  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  whose  families  all  came  over  from  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  some  forty  years 
ago.  The  Duke  himself  was  visiting  this  coun¬ 
try  some  years  later,  and  one  of  the  “bonny 
Scots”  said  to  us  at  the  time:  “When  we  came 
to  America  we  were  the  Duke’s  servants  To¬ 
day  we,  a  little  community,  could  buy  the 
Duke  out.”  The  bankers,  with  whom  these 
sturdy  Presbyterians  deposited  the  proceeds 
of  their  farms,  knew  that  this  was  no  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  truth. 

The  “starving  thousands”  of  whom  Senator 
Stewart  writes,  are  being  led  upon  their 
march  to  Washington  by  a  leader  who  not 
long  since  purchased  a  §40,000  stallion.  The 
sixteen  year  old  son  of  the  “general”  rides  a 
full  blooded  charger  with  a  noted  pedigree. 
Somehow  the  drum  majors  communal  army 
seem  to  be  always  pretty  w’ell  fixed.  In  a 
joint  debate  at  Chicago  the  other  day  the 
Methodist  minister,  who  was  called  upon  to 
answer  the  “  boss”  of  a  labor  union  offered  to 
“swap”  salaries  with  him,  but  the  tender  was 
not  accepted.  It  strikes  us  as  a  little  more 
than  singular  that  the  most  pronounced  foe  of 
capital  at  Washington  lives  in  a  palace !  Or  it 
would  seem  singular  were  that  not  the  history 
of  every  agrarian  outbreak  from  that  of  Marius 
to  that  of  Rochefort. 

The  First  Church  of  Owego  has  received 
large  accessions  at  the  two  communions  held 
thus  far  the  present  year.  All  unaware.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  and  Session  have  well  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  just  the  line  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  church  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Gregg  of  the  Lafayette  avenue  Church  in 
his  recent  sermon  in  The  Evangelist.  Efforts 
thus  made  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  consecra¬ 
tion,  are  sure  to  be  blessed. 


April  5,  1894. 
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DON’T  RESIST  THE  SPIRIT! 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

This  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  one — 
perhaps  of  many— who  are  anxious  about 
their  souls.  The  old  phrase,  “anxious  in¬ 
quirer,”  is  rather  obsolete  now,  but  it  is  a 
descriptive  phrase  ;  it  describes  those  on  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work.  Your  salvation, 
my  anxious  friend,  depends  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Don’t  resist  Him) 

If  a  group  of  Arctic  explorers  were  reduced  I 
to  a  single  match  and  tinder  box  to  strike  the 
fire  that  should  keep  them  from  perishing  of 
cold,  how  carefully  would  they  protect  the 
first  faint  flicker  of  the  flame !  To  put  out 
that  flame  would  be  suicide;  and  to  fan  it 
and  to  nurse  it  until  a  glowing  fire  is  kindled, 
would  be  the  simple  instinct  of  self-i)reserva- 
tion.  That  illustrates  exactly  your  complete 
dejiendence  upon  the  agency  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with 
you,  for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  Quench 
not  the  Spirit ! 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
your  Enlightener.  Every  soul  without  Christ 
is  in  the  dark.  As  absence  of  sunlight  makes 
midnight,  so  absence  of  spiritual  knowledge 
makes  ignorance,  and  absence  of  all  pure  and 
holy  affections  makes  depravity.  It  is  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  teach  you, 
to  show  to  you  your  own  heart,  to  reveal  to 
you  what  an  abominable  thing  sin  is,  and 
to  “guide  you  into  all  truth.”  The  revelation 
which  the  Spirit  makes  of  your  true  condition 
may  trouble  you  and  mortify  your  pride,  and 
you  are  tempted  to  gain  a  delusive  peace  by 
driving  away  this  plain-dealing  awakener  and 
faithful  monitor.  Don’t  do  this,  I  entreat 
you.  The  two  things  you  need  to  know  are 
to  know  your  own  weak  and  wicked  points, 
and  to  know  just  how  to  become  better. 
Two  things  that  loving  Spirit  is  impressing 
upon  you ;  one  is  that  you  are  guilty  before 
God  and  utterly  astray;  the  other  is  that  you 
never  can  be  saved  from  your  sins  except  by 
going  straight  to  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  benighted 
traveller  in  the  Alps  needs  a  lantern  to  find 
his  way  to  the  Hospice,  so  do  you  need  the 
divine  Enlightener  to  direct  your  footsteps  to 
the  atoning  Jesus.  Beware  how  you  extin¬ 
guish  your  only  light  I 

(2)  If  the  Holy  Spirit  offers  you  divine  light 
and  guidance.  He  also  alone  can  melt  your 
heart  into  penitence  and  mould  it  into  some¬ 
thing  like  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ.  Go 
into  an  iron  foundry  and  observe  the  process 
by  which  fire  subdues  the  solid  metal  until  it 
consents  to  be  cast  into  a  new  shape,  or 
rolled  into  the  form  that  the  artificer  desires. 
You  need  melting  and  you  need  moulding. 
You  need  to  have  your  soul  softened  so  as  to 
feel  sin,  and  melted  so  as  to  sorrow  for  your 
sins,  and  to  be  made  malleable  so  as  to  be 
“formed  anew”  into  a  shape  that  pleases  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  a  divine  work,  my 
friend.  You  can  no  more  do  it  than  you 
could  create  yonder  star.  No  power  short  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  melt  your  hard  heart  into 
sincere  contrition,  and  subdue  your  stubborn¬ 
ness,  and  mould  you  into  obedience  to  God; 
He  alone  can  “take  away  your  heart  of  stone 
and  give  you  a  heart  of  fiesh.”  That  blessed 
Spirit  is  now  pleading  with  you,  pressing  you 
to  let  Him  do  the  renovating  work  you  need 
and  to  do  it  thoroughly.  You  have  some  feel¬ 
ing,  some  anxiety,  some  desire  after  a  new 
life.  There  may  be  a  faint,  flickering  flame 
kindled  in  your  soul ;  oh,  pray  for  a  full  gale 
of  heaven’s  oxygen  in  the  mighty  breath  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Instead  of  quenching  the 
“smoking  flax”  and  putting  out  every  hope  of 


being  saved,  cherish  the  loving  Spirit  on  whom 
your  everlasting  salvation  is  depending  !  That 
Spirit  alone  can  purify  your  naturally  polluted 
heart.  The  smelting  process,  by  which  the 
dross  is  burned  out  and  metal  made  pure,  is 
an  emblem  of  what  the  Spirit  can  do  for  you. 
Power  to  resist  temptation  comes  from  that 
same  Spirit.  Do  you  not  see  by  this  time,  my 
yet  unconverted  friend,  how  much  your  very 
life  depends  on  His  gracious  influence? 
Such  serious  anxiety  as  you  feel  now  is  owing 
to  Him.  A  faithful  Monitor  He  is,  and  has 
often  been  to  you;  He  waits  now  to  be  your 
Teacher,  your  Guide,  your  Regenerator,  your 
Comforter.  Dare  you  resist  Him?  Oh,  as  you 
value  your  present  peace  and  j'our  hope  of  an 
useful  life,  as  you  would  escape  hell  and 
secure  heaven,  I  beseech  you,  quench  not  the 
Holy  Spirit ! 

An  old  man  said  once  to  his  pastor:  “When 
I  was  about  seventeen  I  often  felt  deeply,  but 
I  determined  to  put  off  a  decision  until  I  was 
settled  in  life.  After  I  was  married,  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  time  had  come  when  I  promised 
to  attend  to  religion ;  but  I  had  bought  this 
farm  and  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  expense, 
such  as  church  going  would  involve,  and  so  I 
put  it  off  for  ten  years  more.  When  the  ten 
years  came  round,  I  thought  no  more  about 
it.  I  often  try  to  think  now,  but  I  cannot 
keep  my  mind  on  the  subject  one  moment.  It 
is  too  late  now ;  I  fear  that  my  doom  is 
sealed,  and  it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
the  Spirit  strove  long  with  me,  but  1  refused 
Him.  Now  it  is  too  late.”  The  poor  man 
died  as  he  had  lived,  one  of  the  many  millions 
who  had  extinguished  the  offered  light  and 
groped  through  a  midnight  of  darkness  into  a 
hopeless  eternity ! 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  My  answer  to  you  is, 
obey  chat  infinitely  loving  and  omnipotent 
Spirit  of  God  who  is  now  striving  with  you. 
Where  He  presses  you,  yield !  What  He  bids 
you  do,  is  to  give  Christ  your  heart.  He 
leads  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  the  Cross  of 
the  sin  pardoning  Saviour.  Cherish  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Cooperate  with  the  Spirit.  Eternal 
life  is  within  your  reach.  Satan  cannot  hin¬ 
der  you  if  you  are  in  earnest.  The  only 
being  in  the  universe  who  can  rob  you  of 
heaven  and  destroy  your  soul,  is  your  own 
self.  Once  more  I  entreat  you,  don’t  resist 
the  pleading,  loving,  striving  Holy  Spirit ! 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Doctors  do  not  agree  upon  a  comparison  of 
ancient  and  modern  courses  of  study.  A 
writer  in  The  Independent  something  like  a 
year  ago — we  believe  it  was  Dr.  Thwing,  one 
of  the  best  informed  of  men— showed  that  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  a  modern  col¬ 
lege  were  such  that  it  was  fairly  impossible 
for  a  young  man  to  master  them  before  he 
was  eighteen.  This  required  that  he  should 
graduate  at  twenty-two,  and  be  at  least  twen¬ 
ty-five  when  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
ministry.  But  now  comes  Dr.  Poole,  the  most 
eminent  of  American  librarians,  whose  articles 
upon  this  subject  were  published  after  his 
death,  insisting  with  equal  vehemence  that 
the  Harvard  graduates  of  1642  were  incom¬ 
parably  superior  in  attainments  to  the  gradu¬ 
ate  of  1892.  But  upon  analysis  Dr.  Poole’s 
evidence  consists  almost  wholly  in  the  fact 
that  the  brightest  graduates  of  that  period 
could  “talk  Latin”;  a  simple  feat,  considering 
that  pretty  much  all  the  literature  of  the 
schools  was  still  in  that  tongue.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  might  be  shown  that  proficiency  in 
Latin  has,  in  the  history  of  education,  indi¬ 
cated  deficiency  in  a  broader  course  of  study. 
The  early  graduate  of  Harvard  might  be  able 
to  “talk  Latin,”  but, he  could  not,  for  all  that, 
have  passed  the  modern  examination  for  en¬ 
trance  to  that  or  any  one  of  our  better  colleges. 


A  TENDER  FAREWELL. 

The  ministers  of  Rochester,  like  those  of 
this  city,  have  a  weekly  meeting  every  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  at  which  they  give  one  another 
brotherly  counsel,  and  strengthen  the  ties  that 
bind  them  together.  When  a  beloved  member 
falls  out  of  the  ranks,  he  is  greatly  missed, 
and  is  followed  by  messages  of  kindly  sympa¬ 
thy.  Of  this  Union  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Curtis, 
formerly  a  pastor  in  Elmira,  and  later  in  Canan¬ 
daigua,  has  been  a  member  for  several  years, 
and  the  presence  and  counsel  of  one  of  such 
long  experience,  and  such  practical  wisdom, 
was  greatly  prized  by  his  brethren,  and  as  he 
has  been  of  late  no  longer  able  to  be  present, 
his  brethren  sent  him  a  very  tender  expression 
of  sympathy,  to  which  he  replies  from  his 
sick-room,  in  a  letter  which  he  thinks  may  be 
his  last. 

664  Park  Place,  Eluiira.  t 
March  20,  1894.  \ 

Messrs.  Hodgman  and  Sankey : — Dear  Breth¬ 
ren  :  Your  letter  came  in  due  time  and  was 
very  gratefully  received.  I  am  sincerely 
thankful  for  your  sympathy,  and  for  that  of 
the  “Presbyterian  Ministers’  Union,”  in  whose 
name  you  wrote. 

All  that  you  say  of  my  illness  is  verified  in 
the  long  and  weary  months  of  the  past,  and 
in  the  suffering  and  discouragement  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  future.  In  former  years  I  have 
often  expressed  a  preference  for  a  much  shorter 
passage  “through  the  gates  into  the  city,”  if 
the  Lord  should  see  fit  so  to  appoint  it ;  but  it 
seems  now  that  He  chooses  a  different  course 
with  me.  I  pray  for  faith  and  patient  submis¬ 
sion  to  His  will. 

In  my  meditations  during  my  illness,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  nights, 
some  subjects  have  becolne  very  prominent ; 
among  them  the  love  of  God,  as,  for  instance, 
where  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  abundant  pardon 
to  the  penitent,  and  to  extinguish  all  skepti 
cism  and  hesitation,  says  on  this  very  theme, 
“My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  My  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  My  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  My 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.”  Think  of  it, 
dear  brethren.  His  thoughts  and  His  ways  of 
mercy  as  far  above  our  conception  as  the 
north  star  and  Pleiades  are  above  our  heads ! 
Therefore  you  can  proclaim  this  love  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  all  troubled  and  doubting  souls. 

And  what  a  sweeping  assurance,  like  a 
blazing  sun,  it  is  when  the  Psalmist  says,  “As 
far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us.  ” 
And  so  also  in  the  Gospel,  a  kindred  illustra¬ 
tion  is  furnished  in  the  parable  of  Jesus,  when 
the  father  “rare  to  meet“  the  prodigal.  What 
does  this  mean,  if  not  the  earnestness  and 
anxiety  of  God  to  find  us  and  overtake  us  with 
His  salvation? 

Another  subject  which  has  magnified  itself 
in  my  view  is  the  future  state,  as  treated  by 
the  authority  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  who 
has  “abolished  death  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.” 
While  Jesus  settles  the  question  definitely, 
the  Apostles  also  follow  on,  in  describing  the 
wonderful  “inheritance  of  the  saints,”  the 
“eternal  weight  of  glory.”  Preach  this  doc¬ 
trine  also,  dear  brethren,  as  it  is  so  suitable 
in  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  sickness, 
suffering,  and  death.  So  we  can  say  with  all 
truth  and  boldness  that  the  little  volume  of 
the  New  Testament  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  libraries  of  men.  As  the  great  burden  of 
Christ’s  ministry  was  this  eternal  life,  so  let 
it  be  of  yours.  May  God  bless  you  in  your 
own  experience  and  in  delivering  the  message. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  would 
give  me  to  take  my  seat  among  you  as  afore¬ 
time,  on  Monday  mornings,  and  see  your  faces 
and  hear  your  voices,  with  some  share  in 
your  discussions.  But  this  may  not  be. 

^  Grace  unto  you,  and  peace  be  multmlied.  ” 
Yours  in  Christ,  Geo.  C.  Curtis. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  5,  1894. 


A  CORRECTION  GLADLY  MADE. 

In  replying  a  week  or  two  since  to  a'Jcom- 
munication  entitled  “The  Briggs  Case  is  Res 
Ad  judicata,*^  we  referred  to  a  report  that  was 
current  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  that 
some  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
couise  of  Union  Seminary  in  declaring  its  in¬ 
dependence,  were  minded  to  bring  an  action 
against  its  Directors  in  the  courts,  even,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  carry  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ’of  the  United  States,  adding:  “Last 
May  it  was  said  in  Washington  that  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  Cincinnati  was  anxious  to  lead 
the  charge  in  such  a  legal  tournament.”  This 
report,  which  we  repeated  in  all  innocence, 
we  are  now  assured,  was  wholly  without  foun¬ 
dation.  There  can  be  no  mistake  this  time, 
for  it  is  the  eminent  lawyer  himself  who  meets 
it  with  a  prompt  and  positive  denial ;  and  we 
will  not  be  one  whit  behind  him  in  making 
the  amende  honorable.  Although  his  letter  is 
a  private  one,  and  not  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion,  the  matter  is  of  such  importance  that, 
in  order  that  our  correction  should  not  need 
to  be  itself  corrected,  we  quote  his  very  words, 
which  are  as  precise  and  positive  as  language 
can  make  them.  Thus  he  writes : 

“  I  never  expressed  a  desire,  nor  had  a  desire,  to 
be  engaged  in  any  such  legal  tournament.  On  the 
contrary,  when  a  prominent  minister  of  my  own 
city  argued  with  me  that  Union  Seminary's  prop¬ 
erty  was  the  property  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  really  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  under  the  terms  of  reunion  and  by 
the  previous  history  of  the  New  School  denomina¬ 
tion,  I  said  the  claim  was  absurd.  The  General 
Assembly  has  no  property  right  that  it  can  enforce 
in  the  property  of  Union  Seminary.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  she  could  not  make  a  case  if  she  were  to  try 
it,  and  certainly  I  would  not  in  any  way  encourage 
the  attempt.  Union  Seminary  is  a  civil  corpora¬ 
tion  created  by  the  laws  of  New  York.  In  the  Re¬ 
port  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries  last  year,  of  which  Committee  I  am  a 
member,  you  will  find  it  clearly  stated  that,  by  the 
terms  of  -the  charter,  the  General  Assembly  has  no 
control  over  the  property  of  Union  Seminary,  nor 
has  she  any  ownership  therein. 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  any  donor  made 
it  a  condition  of  his  gift  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  have  any  control  over  the  property  given  by 
him,  it  would  then  have  power  to  protect  the  rights 
thus  given.  But  as  I  know  of  no  such  gift,  and  as 
I  am  opposed  to  any  legal  tournament  of  the  kind 
I  do  not  think  it  ministers  to  the  peace  and  purity 
of  our  Church  to  have  this  class  of  statements 
made.  What  the  moral  obligations  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  relations  of  Union  Seminary  to  the  General 
Assembly  are,  has  been  fully  stated  by  me  in  the 
pamphlets  I  have  written.  What  rights  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  compact  of  1870  have  also  been  stated. 
But  that  I  ever  dreamed  of  a  suit  being  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  be  one  party,  and  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  the  other  party,  and  in  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  sought  to  assert  property  rights  in 
the  property  held  by  Union  Seminary,  is  purely  a 
fairy  story,  and  the  product  of  somebody’s  imagi- 
natiop.” 

“Yours  truly,  Thos.  McDocgall.” 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  we  gladly 
make  the  correction.  If  others  were  as  frank 
and  outspoken,  we  should  all  be  relieved  from 
one  source  of  mortification:  we  should  never 
be  put  to  the  shame  of  going  to  law  before 
unbelievers !  If  there  be  difiFerences  among  us, 
as  there  will  be  between  men  who  think  for 
themselves  (a  habit  to  which  Presbyterians 


are  greatly  given),  let  us  at  least  discuss  them 
with  the  Christian  courtesy  that  should  always 
be  observed  among  those  who  are  of  the  same 
household  of  faith. 


LETIER  TO  DR.  PARKHURST. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  occasional  letters 
that  have  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  from  a  brave 
American  woman,  who  has  lived  abroad  many 
years,  because  her  health  does  not  permit  her  to 
return  home,  but  whose  past  services  have  been 
such  as  to  entitle  her  to  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  “  boys  in  blue,” 
to  whom  she  was  a  mother.  Though  she  is  from 
Philadelphia,  she  l)elongs  to  the  whole  country. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  War  that  this 
mother,  who  was  so  slight  of  figure  that  one  would 
think  her  scarcely  able  to  support  any  fatigue,  rose 
up  from  a  sick  bed  and  “joined  the  army.”  not  to 
serve  in  the  ranks,  but  for  a  duty  that  required  still 
greater  nerve  and  resolution,  as  she  followed  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  camp  to  camp,  always 
within  sound  of  the  guns  when  any  great  battle 
was  being  fought,  ready  to  receive  the  poor  fellows 
that  were  brought  in  from  the  field,  bleeding  their 
lives  away ;  to  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  to  cheer 
and  comfort  them  ;  and  often,  alas,  to  receive  their 
last  messages  to  those  in  the  distant  homes,  who 
watched  and  waited,  and  whose  hearts  stood  still, 
to  catch  the  tidings.  This  beloved  woman,  though 
so  far  away,  still  keeps  up  her  interest  in  affairs  at 
home,  and  is  in  the  closest  touch  and  sympathy 
with  any  brave  effort  to  help  poor,  wretched  hu¬ 
manity.  This  has  given  her  a  great  personal  ad¬ 
miration  for  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  his  fight  with  all 
forms  of  iniquity.  Recently  she  read  a  sermon  of 
his  from  the  text  “  What  of  the  night  that  com¬ 
forted  her  dear,  brave  heart  so  much  that,  even 
lying  on  her  sick-bed,  and  writing  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  she  could  not  forbear  sending  through  us 
the  following  brief  letter,  telling  him  of  her  own 
experience  in  rescuing  those  who  are  exposed  to 
fearful  temptations,  whereby  so  many  are  “drowned 
in  destruction  and  perdition.” 

Fiore.\ce,  March,  1894. 

Dear  Dr.  Parkhurst :  Snatches  of  the  designs 
and  doings  of  the  Association  over  which  you 
preside  in  succession  to  the  sainted  Crosby, 
often  come  to  me,  always  evoking  sympathetic 
interest.  I  am  glad  to  infer  from  your  sermon 
published  in  The  Evangelist,  “What  of  the 
Nightt”,  that  the  blackness  of  darkness  begins 
to  lift  and  some  rays  of  light  filter  through, 
with  healing  in  their  beams.  If  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  and  women  are  really  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  will  be  no  stay¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  this  healing  and  uplifting 
power  in  all  our  cities,  making  them  well- 
springs  of  virtue  and  purity.  Now  they  are 
too  often  Satan's  training  schools  in  vice, 
from  which  his  pupils  go  into  every  village 
and  hamlet  of  our  land,  bearing  with  them 
the  deadly  poison.  This  is  telling  year  by 
year  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  must,  if 
not  soon  checked,  make  the  land  of  the  Pil- 
grim  Fathers  a  vestibule  of  the  abode  of  lost 
men  and  women. 

Upon  the  eve  of  quitting  the  land  of  my 
birth  and  of  my  love,  I  was  summoned  to  see 
a  gentleman  on  important  business.  On  going 
into  my  parlor  a  middle-aged  gentleman  met 
me  and  begged  to  be  excused  for  troubling 
me.  As  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  home, 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  that  evening, 
he  had  no  time  for  ceremony ;  when  his  errand 
was  told,  it  would  plead  his  excuse.  He  said : 

“  Last  night  I  was  enticed  to  a  certain  house 
in  this  city,  where,  on  entering  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room,  which  was  furnished  sumptuously, 
I  saw  groups  of  men  and  women,  some  at  card 


tables,  one  playing  the  harp,  all  dressed  with 
fashionable  abandon.  I  was  attracted  to  a 
young  girl  who  sat  apart,  looking  the  picture 
of  dejection.  Going  towards  her  I  said  ‘You 
are  not  happy  Y'  She  burst  into  tears,  exclaim¬ 
ing  ‘I  am  a  prisoner  and  shall  die  if  I  cannot 
get  away.  [Her  home  was  in  the  interior  of 
the  State.]  I  was  inveigled  into  coming  here 
by  an  advertisement  in  a  respectable  paper 
promising  employment,  with  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  in  a  first-class  millinery  establishment. 
A  woman  met  me  at  the  station  and  brought 
me  to  this  dreadful  place,  where  I  have  not 
been  allowed  to  look  out  of  the  window,  much 
less  to  leave  the  house.  Oh,  help  me!’  As  I 
heard  her  story,  thoughts  of  my  own  mother 
and  sisters  came  to  me,  and  I  determined  to 
rescue  her,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing.  I 
took  her  to  a  quiet  hotel,  where  she  is  now, 
needing  the  sympathy  and  advice  of  a  true 
woman.  Y’our  name  was  given  me  by  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  me  as  one  who 
might  help  her.  ” 

On  a  moment’s  reflection  I  said,  “I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  her  before  leaving  for  Europe,  as 
I  expect  to  do  within  a  week.  Send  her  to  me !” 

On  leaving  he  said,  “I  never  realized  how 
horribly  cruel  the  keepers  of  these  houses 
could  be.  God  helping  me,  I  will  never  see 
another.  ” 

The  poor  child’s  story  was  terribly  sad, 
though  instructive.  Her  home  was  made  mis¬ 
erable  by  the  second  marriage  of  her  father. 
Seeing  an  advertisement  in  a  respectable  jour^ 
nal  for  a  young  lady  assistant  in  a  fashionable 
millinery  establishment,  she  determined  to  put 
herself  in  communication  with  the  number 
given,  the  result  being  that  she,  the  turtle 
dove,  found  herself  among  the  multitude  of 
the  wicked  in  one  of  the  dark  places  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty.  The  details  of  all 
she  suffered  cannot  be  told.  She  returned  to 
her  father’s  house  a  wiser  and,  I  believe,  a 
more  obedient  child.  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  two  girls  in  the  same 
situation,  both  children  under  fifteen  years, 
whose  cries  had  reached  the  ears  and  touched 
the  hearts  of  neighboring  families.  Surely 
these  dark  places  take  hold  on  hell. 

Since  writing  the  above  disease  has  disabled 
me  so  that  any  bodily  effort  has  been  impos¬ 
sible.  As  my  feet  seemed  to  dip  into  the  nar¬ 
row  stream  separating  me  from  the  Father’s 
house,  I  thought  of  you  and  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  with  which  you  are  wrestling,  and 
repented  that  I  had  in  my  long  life  done  so 
little  to  lighten  this  darkness  and  lift  our  dear 
young  people  above  their  baleful  influence. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  if  true  to  our 
Lord  and  to  humanity,  may  be  a  beacon  light 
to  attract  to  purity  and  safety,  or  to  point  out 
pitfalls  whose  bottom  rests  upon  that  eternity 
where  there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Life’s  sea  is  troubled  and  treacherous,  but  our 
Lord  walks  upon  the  waters,  and  if  we  can 
keep  hold  of  His  hand,  we  are  safe. 

Yours  in  heartiest  sympathy  in  j'our  noble 
work,  Ellen  M.  Harris. 


“These  Easter  anthems  are  very  pretty  but 
they  will  not  do  for  our  use,”  said  a  fair 
speaker  by  our  side  in  a  music  store  the  other 
day.  Then  turning  directly  to  the  dealer  she 
said,  “Can  you  show  me  something  else  suit¬ 
able,  something  about  flowers  and  birds  and 
such  themes?”  “I  am  afraid,”  was  the  answer 
of  the  cautious  salesman,  “that  our  stock  is 
not  just  what  you  are  looking  for.”  When 
the  would-be-  purchaser  had  gone  out  we  in¬ 
quired  who  it  was  and  were  told  it  was  the 
leader  of  a  Unitarian  choir,  and  she  was  look¬ 
ing  for  an  Easter  anthem  without  any  mention 
of  the  resurrection  in  it  I  It  seems  to  us  strange 
that  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  renounce  a 
hope  than  to  drop  a  custom. 
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THE  BURIAL  OP  THE  KING. 

The  event  of  the  last  week  has  been  the 
burial  of  Kossuth,  the  uncrowned  King  of 
Hungary.  No  man  has  lived  in  our  day  whose 
name  has  had  such  t>  magic  spell  over  his 
countrymen,  even  those  who  never  saw  his 
face,  since  for  forty  years  he  had  not  set  foot 
in  the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  such  a  heroic  struggle, 
and  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things. 

It  is  a  long  stretch  to  look  back  to  the  year 
1848,  when  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  that  sent 
Louis  Philippe  into  exile,  set  in  motion  a  wave 
of  revolution  that  swept  over  Europe.  It  broke 
with  tremendous  force  on  the  Danube,  where 
Hungary,  seizing  her  opportunity,  demanded 
her  ancient  rights  as  a  kingdom.  This  led  to 
the  war  of  1849,  of  which  Kossuth  was  the 
heart  and  soul,  not  only  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  government,  but  in  inspiring  the  armies 
in  the  field,  which  assumed  so  bold  a  front, 
and  fought  with  such  valor,  that  they  might 
have  gained  independence,  had  not  Russia 
added  her  colossal  power  to  that  of  Austria. 
When  at  last  Gorgey  surrendered,  not  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  but  to  Russia,  the  cause  was  lost,  and 
Kossuth  found  refuge  in  Turkey,  protected  by 
the  Moslem  from  the  vengeance  of  Christian 
tyrants !  It  was  then  that,  at  the  invitation 
of  our  Government,  he  was  taken  on  board  of 
an  American  ship  of  war,  and  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Who  that  saw  it  can  forget  the  reception 
that  met  him  on  his  landing  here?  Though 
he  came  as  a  stranger,  he  was  at  once  at 
home  among  a  people  to  whom  he  was  able  to 
speak  in  their  own  language,  and  not  in  broken 
English,  but  with  an  ease  and  grace  that 
led  all  to  see  how  great  an  orator  he  must  be 
in  the  tongue  in  which  he  was  born.  At 
Washington  he  was  received  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  a  warmth  that  had  been 
given  to  no  other  foreigner  since  the  visit  of 
Lafayette.  In  all  the  cities  through  which  he 
passed,  he  spoke  with  a  freedom  and  eloquence 
that  captivated  all  hearts.  Now  he  pictured 
the  terrible  revenge  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
oppressor,  who  had  sent  to  the  scaffold  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  mourning  most  of  all 
for  his  friend  and  companion  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Count  Batthyanyi,  whose  name  he  pro¬ 
nounced  with  bowed  head  and  choking  voice, 
as  one  “worthy  of  a  better  fate!”  Then  he 
rose  to  the  command  of  his  unconquerable 
mind.  The  battle  was  not  yet  ended :  it  was 
only  just  begun.  He  would  return  to  his 
country  and  his  people  and  renew  the  strug¬ 
gle.  With  this  in  view,  he  sought  to  raise  a 
fund  in  America,  asking  nothing  for  himself, 
but  added  this  touching  appeal.  “For  my 
country  I  would  beg  from  door  to  door!” 
Even  though  it  were  against  overwhelming 
numbers,  they  would  take  courage  from  de- 
speair:  and  with  that  mingling  of  religion 
with  patriotism  which  gave  to  his  appeals 
such  a  thrilling  effect,  he  said,  “they  would 
go  to  their  Lord’s  last  supper,  to  battle  and 
to  death,”  in  the  sacred  name  of  God  and  of 
liberty. 

When  he  returned  to  Europe  the  time  was 
past.  In  some  countries  the  follies  of  those  who 
assumed  to  be  leaders,  had  checked  the  ardor 
of  the  best  friends  of  liberty.  In  Paris  the 
Communists  had  become  so  violent  in  their 
attitude,  and  so  imperious  in  their  demands, 
that  they  had  to  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  by  the  coup  d’itat 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  destroyed  the  French 
Republic,  and  threw  the  influence  of  France 


on  the  side  of  the  old  monarchies,  Kossuth 
retired  from  the  scene,  and  after  a  few  years 
in  different  countries,  finally  withdrew  to 
Turin,  in  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  But  though  no  longer  an 
actor  on  the  theatre  of  European  affairs,  the 
work  that  he  had  begun  was  not  ended.  He 
had  breathed  into  the  Hungarian  people  a 
spirit  that  would  not  down  at  any  royal  bid¬ 
ding.  New  leaders  arose,  who  did  not  indeed 
insist,  as  he  had  done,  on  the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Hungary  and  its  separation  from 
Austria,  but  did  demand  that  it  should  not 
be  held  as  a  province,  but  recognized  as  a 
kingdom,  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
Austria  herself — a  demand  that  was  for  a  time 
treated  with  haughty  disdain.  Before  the 
Hapsburgs  would  yield,  they  had  to  go  through 
the  valley  of  humiliation,  but  that  discipline 
was  not  long  in  coming.  In  1859  the  war 
with  Italy,  supported  by  France,  was  “short, 
sharp,  and  decisive,”  out  of  which  Austria 
came  dismembered  of  Lombardy,  the  half  of 
her  possessions  in  Northern  Italy.  Here  end¬ 
ed  the  first  lesson :  the  second  came  seven 
years  later,  in  the  war  with  Prussia.  When 
the  battle  of  Sadowa  was  in  progress,  the 
news  was  transmitted  to  Francis  Jose])h  every 
hour,  which  he  watched,  not  so  much  with 
anxiety  as  with  confidence  as  to  the  result: 
and  when  that  fatal  afternoon  the  tidings 
came  that  his  army  was  defeated,  and  the 
Prussians  in  full  march  for  Vienna,  it  is  said 
that  he  turned  to  Deak,  the  Hungarian  leader, 
to  ask  if  that  brave  people  would  support  him 
now,  and  received  only  the  cold  answer,  “/f  in\ 
too  late.’”  That  was  the  hour  of  Hungary’s 
deliverance.  Its  relations  were  changed  with 
Austria,  which  was  now  looking  round  for 
help.  That  help  it  could  have  from  Hungary, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  no 
longer  treated  as  a  subordinate  division  of  the 
Empire.  The  condition  was  gladly  given,  and 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  henceforth  bound 
together  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality,  as 
coequal  partners  in  one  Dual  Government. 

Some  years  since  the  writer,  coming  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Danube,  visited  Buda¬ 
pest,  from  which  he  wrote  : 

Here  in  the  capital  of  Hungary,  I  find  the  spirit 
of  independence  still  strong  which  flamed  out  in 
the  war  of  1849.  Hungary  is  now  joined  to  Austria 
of  her  own  free  will,  because  she  has  gained  her 
rights  as  a  separate  kingdom.  It  is  no  longer  the 
Empire  of  Austria,  ruling  Hungary  as  a  subject 
province,  but  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
composed  of  two  part.«,  equal  in  power,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  in  administration,  but  with  one  royal  head. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  King  of  Hungary.  Hun¬ 
garians  do  not  like  to  hear  any  one  speak  of  “their 
Emperor.”  They  answer,  “  He  is  not  our  Emperor: 
he  is  our  King”— a  distinction  on  which  they  in¬ 
sist  as  marking  the  line  of  their  rights,  of  which 
they  are  very  jealous.  Hungary  has  a  .separate 
Parliament  and  a  separate  army,  although  it  fur¬ 
nishes  its  share  of  the  combined  Austro-Hungarian 
army.  At  the  Castle  of  Buda  (Ofenj  I  saw  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Department  of  War  for  the  Honvetls.  Francis 
Joseph  has  to  reside  four  months  of  the  year  in 
Hungary.  When  here,  he  has  no  flag  over  his  pal¬ 
ace  :  for  the  Hungarians  will  not  see  any  other 
flag  than  their  ow’n  flying  in  their  country  ;  and  as 
he  has  a  pride  in  having  only  the  Austrian  flag 
over  his  head,  between  the  two  he  has  none  !  No 
matter  !  It  is  well  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  are  thus  jealously  guarded :  for  “eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.”* 

This  Dual  Government  is  certainly  unique, 
but  why  should  we  criticise  what  is  found  to 


*  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War. 


be  for  the  interest  of  both?  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  union  prosperity  began.  Of  this 
Budapest  is  itself  a  proof,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe,  with  its  broad 
streets  and  boulevards,  like  those  of  Paris ; 
while  in  historical  interest  it  unites  the  old 
with  the  new.  Over  it  rises  a  height  (like 
that  on  which  stands  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh) 
crowned  hy  the  Castle  and  Cathedral,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  old  Hungarian  kings. 

It  is  to  ,^this  new  capital,  which  Kossuth 
never  saw  in  its  present  splendor,  though  it 
be  of  a  kingdom  which  it  may  he  said  that 
he  created,  that  his  bones  have  been  brought 
to  rest,  and  here  last  week  three  hundred 
thousand  people  gathered  to  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  No  pageant  so  imposing  has  heen  seen 
in  Europe  in  fifty  years,  or  since  1840,  when 
the  body  of  Napoleon  was  brought  back  from 
St.  Helena,  to  repose,  as  he  had  desired,  “on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  that  French 
people  whom  he  had  so  much  loved."  So  Kos¬ 
suth  sleeps  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  in 
the  midst  of  the  jjeople  whom  he  loved,  where 
the  lordly  river,  as  it  rolls  forever  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  will  murmur  his  im¬ 
mortal  name.  ■ 


The  General  Assembly  meets  in  Saratoga  on 
the  17th  of  May,  just  six  weeks  hence.  The 
place  is  convenient,  because  of  the  number  of 
hotels,  which  will  furnish  accommodations  for 
the  delegates,  as  in  that  month  the  town  is 
not  overrun  by  the  fashionable  crowds  that 
pour  in  a  few  weeks  later.  We  have  had 
many  inquiries  as  to  “what  sort  of  an  Assem- 
hly  it  is  likely  to  be,  and  what  it  will  do?” 
On  these  points  we  have  no  information,  and 
prefer  not  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  Nor  as  to 
who  will  be  chosen  Moderator  have  we  the 
slightest  idea.  There  are  always  those  who 
are  ready  to  serve  their  country  or  their 
Church  in  conspicuous  positions.  Nor  should 
they  be  censured  for  this.  The  position  of 
Moderator  is  one  of  honor,  that  may  be  fitly 
bestowed  as  a  mark  of  respect  on  some  faith¬ 
ful  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  has  served  God 
and  his  generation.  If  it  were  conferred  on 
one,  on  either  side,  who  had  been  a  violent 
partisan,  it  would  be  a  public  calamity,  as 
his  power  for  evil  would  be  greatly*  increased 
by  his  “brief  authority,”  for  brief  as  it  is,  a 
man  of  perverse  temper,  or  obstinate  will, 
can  do  more  mischief  in  two  weeks  than  he 
can  undo  in  his  whole  life.  From  such  an  in¬ 
fliction,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 


Those  who  have  for  some  months  past 
prophesied  evil  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
predicting  that  it  would  he  closed,  from  want 
either  of  funds  or  students,  will  be  surprised, 
we  hope  they  will  not  he  disappointed,  to  learn 
that  it  has  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
with  a  number  of  students,  which  if  not  large, 
is  certainly  respectable,  and  much  more  than 
respectable  in  the  interest  and  the  diligence 
which  they  have  shown  in  preparing  for 
their  sacred  calling.  For  all  this  we  congratu¬ 
late  them,  and  Dr.  Morris,  on  whom  the  bur¬ 
den  has  fallen,  although  there  have  been  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  given  instruction,  as  well  as 
pastors  who  have  given  of  their  practical 
experience.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close*  of  the  academic 
year.  Dr.  Morris,  accompanied  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  will  sail  for  Europe,  to  get  for  a  few 
months  the  rest  which  he  so  much  needs. 

Dr.  Bonner,  or  rather  Hudson  Presbytery, 
elsewhere  addresses  itself  to  those  most  diffi¬ 
cult  questions — How  to  fill  Vacant  Pulpits; 
and  How  to  set  Unemployed  Ministers  to  Work. 
The  matter  is  to  come  before  the  Assembly  as 
an  overture,  and  it  may  well  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  presbyteries  about  to  meet. 
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THE  REMOVAL  OF  SCRIBNER’S. 

The  Evangelist  is  not  the  only  “Institution” 
that  is  moving  up  town.  The  great  Publish¬ 
ing  House  that  has  been  so  long  established  in 
Broadway,  near  Eighth  Street,  is  about  to 
remove  to  Fifth  Avenue,  Nos.  153-155,  which 
they  have  erected  solely  for  their  use.  As 
this  marks  an  event  in  its  history,  it  is  a  fit 
time  to  recall  its  progress  from  its  small  be¬ 
ginning  nearly  fifty  years  ago  till  it  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  this 
country.  • 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner  was  of  New  England, 
a  true  son  of  the  Puritans.  His  grandfather, 
Matthew  Scribner,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  a 
Congregational  minister,  settled  near  Boston 
from  which  his  father,  Uriah  R.  Scribner, 
came  to  this  city,  and  here  became  a  success¬ 
ful  merchant.  Charles  Scribner  entered  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1837,  and  after  a 
residence  there  of  one  year,  entered  Princeton 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1840.  After 
his  graduation,  he  studied  law  with  Mr. 
Charles  King  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

In  1846  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Isaac  D.  Baker,  and  commenced  business  in 
the  rear  of  the  old  Brick  Church,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Nassau  Street  and  Park  Row,  on  what 
is  now  the  site  of  the  Times  Building.  The 
firm  continued  as  Scribner  and  Baker,  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Scribner  was 
then  for  some  years  without  a  partner,  but 
afteward  the  firm  of  Charles  Scribner  and 
Company  was  formed  by  association  with  Mr. 
A.  C.  .Armstrong.  Charles  Scribner  died  in 
1871,  and  the  firm  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Companj', 
A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Edward  Seymour  being 
associated  with  Mr.  Scribner’s  oldest  son. 
Mr.  Seymour  died  in  1877,  Mr.  Armstrong  re¬ 
tired  in  July,  1878,  and  the  firm  name  be¬ 
came  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  house  to  con¬ 
fine  their  publications  almost  entirely  to  the 
works  of  living  authors,  and  their  list  of 
publications  is  therefore  an  index  to  what 
has  been  deemed  the  best  of  current  literature 
for  the  past  half  century. 

The  first  book  which  gave  the  firm  great 
success,  was  “Napoleon  and  His  Marshals,”  by 
J.  T.  Headley,  which  was  published  in  1846, 
and  meeting  with  a  great  popularity,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Washington  and  His  Generals”  and 
“The  Sacred  Mountains,”  the  former  appeal¬ 
ing  to  patriotic  sentiments,  and  the  latter  to 
the  religious  world.  Over  half  a  million 
copies  of  these  works  were  sold.  “People  I 
have  Met,”  by  N.  P.  Willis,  “Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor”  and  “Dream  Life,  ”by  “Ik  Marvel” 
— Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  “Timothy  Tit- 
comb’s  Letters  to  Young  People,”  “Bitter 
Sweet,”  and  “Kathrina,”  by  J.  G.  Holland, 
were  among  the  books  issued  by  them 
with  great  success.  In  1865  Charles  Scribner 
and  Company  commenced  the  publication  of 
An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the  People,  en¬ 
titled,  “Hours  at  Home,”  which  gave  place 
in  1870  to  “Scribner’s  Monthly,”  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  In  1881  this  was  sold  to 
the  Century  Company  and  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  “The  Century. ”  In  1887 
the  present  Scribner’s  Magazine  was  started. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner  had  always  been  a  man 
of  strong  religious  principles,  and  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  These  sympathies  and  this  connection 
naturally  turned  his  attention  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  current  religious  books,  and  the 
house  has  always  been  noted  for  its  im^xirtant 
theological  works,  among  them  those  of  the 
Alexanders,  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Dr.  Shedd, 
President  Porter,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Henry  B 


Smith,  Dr.  McCosh,  and  other  leading  divines. 
Prominent  among  these  works  was  the 
American  Edition  of  Lange’s  Commentary. 
The  colossal  undertaking  was  begun  in  1857, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  who 
assigned  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  to 
distinguished  American  scholars,  under  whom 
the  work  became  more  than  a  translation.  In 
many  important  points  it  was  a  new  work.  A 
critical  department  was  added,  and  so  many 
emendations  of  the  text,  that  all  the  volumes 
were  much  increased  in  size,  some  as  much  as 
one- third.  The  expense  of  such  a  voluminous 
work  was  very  great,  but  Mr.  Scribner  un¬ 
dertook  the  whole  publication.  The  house  has 
also  published  the  International  Revision  Com¬ 
mentary,  based  upon  the  Revised  Version, 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff,  and  a  Popular  Com¬ 
mentary  in  four  volumes. 

The  work  of  the  house  in  all  classes  of  pub¬ 
lications  has  been  equally  great,  whether  in 
school  books,  superbly  illustrated  books,  sub¬ 
scription  books,  or  scientific  works. 

The  personel  of  the  establishment  has  always 
been  in  keeping  with  its  work.  Mr  Charles 
Scribner,  the  present  head  of  the  house,  was 
a  student  at  Princeton  when  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  Blair  Scribner  called  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  house,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Scribner.  Mr. 
Edward  Livermore  Burlingame,  the  editor  of 
Scribner’s  Magazine  is  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Anson  Burlingame,  the  American  Minister, 
who  did  so  much  to  open  friendly  relations 
between  this  country  and  China  by  the  famous 
Burlingame  Treaty  Mr.  Moffett  is  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffett,  late  a  professor  at 
Princeton,  and  author  of  a  popular  Life  of 
Thomas  Chalmers. 

The  Evangelist  congratulates  this  great  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  as  well  as  itself,  that  the  two 
removals,  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  will 
bring  them  in  such  near  neighborhood ;  and 
trusts  that  their  relations,  w’hich  have  always 
been  of  the  most  friendly  character,  will  now 
become  closer  and  more  intimate  than  ever. 


THE  PRE.SBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  fine  a  work  is  being 
done  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  this 
city.  It  occupies,  with  its  various  pavilions, 
an  entire  block  between  Madison  and  Fourth 
Avenues,  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Street, 
and  is  probably  without  superior  in  equip¬ 
ment  for  hospital  work,  while  it  does  a  larger 
gratuitous  work  than  any  other  in  the  city. 
Last  year  no  fewer  than  15,558  persons  re¬ 
ceived  medical  or  surgical  care  in  its  wards 
and  dispensarj',  or  by  ambulance  surgeon,  an 
increase  of  nearly  two  thousand  over  the  pre 
vious  year.  There  is  a  beautifully  arranged 
children’s  ward  of  sixteen  beds.  There  is 
also  a  fine  training  school  for  nurses  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Maxwell.  In  view  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  work  and  the  call  for 
even  greater  enlargement  of  facilities,  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  meet  its  increased 
expenses.  Annual  subscriptions  of  ten  dollars 
are  requested,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  E.  A.  Brinkerhoff  of  18  Nassau  Street, 
or  to  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Wall, 
at  the  Hospital.  At  least  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  present  in¬ 
come,  will  be  required  for  the  current  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  year.  Our  readers  are  reminded 
that  a  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  memo 
rial  of  tbe  dead  can  hardly  be  found  than  in 
the  endowment  of  a  bed  in  such  an  hospital 
as  this.  A  bed  may  be  endowed  in  perpetuity 
for  $5,000,  for  two  lives  for  $4,000,  while  $3,000 
will  endow  a  bed  during  one’s  lifetime.  The 
endowment  conveys  the  right  to  nominate  one 
person  at  a  time  for  free  treatment  in  the  hos¬ 
pital. 


ALBURN  SEBfINART. 

The  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D. ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  completed  a 
very  interesting  course  of  Lectures  on  Com¬ 
parative  Religion  before  the  ^Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
Liberal  provision  for  a  lecture  course  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan  of  Aurora, 
and  Dr.  Ellinwood  has  improved  the  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  him  of  discussing  the  great 
Ethnic  Religions  in  the  light  of  the  Chicago 
Parliament.  These  lectures  will  be  published 
at  once,  so  that  a  large  circle  of  readers  may 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  heard  with  interest  and  profit. 

The  lectures  of  the  next  academic  year  will 
be  delivered  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
A.M. ,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land,  whose  Mansfield  Lectures  (1892)  on  “Tbe 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.D. 
170,”  were  read  with  intense  interest  by  schol¬ 
ars  throughout  Christendom.  Professor  Ram¬ 
say  has  travelled  extensively  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  locating 
important  sites.  His  lectures  in  the  Morgan 
Course  will  be  on  “St.  Paul  as  a  Traveller ; 
the  Narrative,  its  Author  and  Date.” 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  visited  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  during  the  past 
week,  and  held  ten-minute  conferences  with 
the  students  who  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  students  were  all 
pleased  with  the  cordial  interest  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  who  carries  into  his  important  work  the 
same  wise,  sincere,  and  generous  sympathy 
that  the  good  people  of  Burlington  prized  dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  of  thirty  years.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  Secretary  can  find  time  to  make 
annual  visits  to  the  seminaries  of  the  Church, 
so  that  the  Board  may  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  institutions  of  learning,  their  in¬ 
structors,  and  students. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  DETROIT. 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Detroit,  Dr. 
Marcus  A.  Brownson,  writing  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  gives  the  organization  of  “the  First 
Protestant  Society”  there  in  1818,  substantially 
as  elsewhere  stated  by  another  correspondent, 
and  hereupon  adds  significantly  : 

“We  may  have  to  >ield  prioritj'  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  name  to  other  churches  of  our  order 
in  Michigan,  but,  as  the  First  Protestant  So¬ 
ciety  of  Detroit  was  essentially  Presbyterian, 
we  are  the  oldest  still,  iu  fact.  Moreover,  as 
the  distinctive  principles  of  Protestantism  are 
“the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God, 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,”  we 
of  the  old  First  do  not  regret  that  for  seven 
years  our  church  had  no  name  but  Protestant, 
and  that  the  corporate  title  is  still,  “the  First 
Protestant  Society  of  Detroit.  ” 

This  historic  First  Church  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  pioneer  record.  Many  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  its  present  prosperity.  Dr. 
Brownson  has  been  settled  there  for  just  five 
years,  and  the  church  has  steadily  grown 
under  his  ministry,  239  having  been  received 
on  confession  and  337  by  certificate.  Review¬ 
ing  the  situation  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  time 
was  anticipated  as  not  distant  when  the  num 
ber  of  members  present  and  active  would  be 
at  least  a  thousand,  necessitating  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  fine  and  spacious  church. 


President  B.  F.  Washington  writes:  “A 
generous  ‘  Northern  Lady  ’  has  recently  given 
to  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute,  $1,700  towards  the  j^ermanent  fund  of 
$10,000  for  endowment  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Department,  with  the  hope  that  others  will 
be  led  to  assist  in  completing  the  endowment 
as  early  as  jiossible.  ” 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  corner  of  Nassau 
Street  and  Park  Row  was  a  prominent  centre 
of  the  book  trade  of  New  York.  About  that 
time  The  Evangelist  was  published  at  120 
Nassau  Street,  the  American  Tract  Society 
was  located  at  150  Nassau  Street,  and  Scrib¬ 
ner  and  Baker  occupied  a  small  brick  building 
op|)osite,  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
Times  Building,  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  were 
just  opposite  the  old  Brick  Church  then  at  the 
head  of  Beekman  street.  Slowly  the  pressure 
of  the  business  development  of  the  city  has 
forced  them  and  other  concerns  to  move  up 
town.  Charles  Scribner  moved  first  to  Broad¬ 
way,  and  his  Sons  having  succeeded  him  in 
business  at  743  and  745  Broadway,  are  now 
moving  again,  to  their  new  and  elegant  build¬ 
ing  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Evangelist,  as  our 
readers  already  know,  is  moving  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  on  Union  Square,  and  the  American  Tract 
Society  has  gone  to  10  East  Twenty-third 
Street.  Once  more  these  three  or  four  old 
friends  will  be  as  near  neighbors  as  a  half 
century  ago,  or  nearly  that. 

The  American  Tract  Society  was  organized 
in  1825,  and  during  the  seventy  years  since, 
has  issued,  through  the  press,  over  12,000  dis¬ 
tinct  publications,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
700,000,000  copies.  These  works  are  in  about 
150  languages  and  dialects,  and  all,  with  vari¬ 
ations  of  tone,  strike  the  one  keynote  of 
Christ,  the  Saviour.  With  so  great  a  number 
of  publications,  not  to  have  published  one  bad 
book,  is  no  small  credit;  but  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  scores  of  books  which  have  not  only 
lived,  but  are  still  an  active  working  power  for 
good  among  many  peoples,  some  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  been  translated  into  thirty-five  different 
languages,  is  a  just  source  of  pride. 

The  name.  Tract  Society,  hardly  indicates 
the  wide  scope  of  the  work  of  this  house. 
Tracts  are  published  and  distributed,  but  only 
as  part  of  the  broader  work  of  creating  a  pure, 
clean,  non  sectarian,  Christian  literature  for 
the  young  and  for  older  persons  seeking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour.  Not  all  these 
publications  are  issued  in  New  York ;  the 
Chinese  w’orks,  for  instance,  are  printed  in 
China,  the  Syrian  works  in  Syria.  But  publi¬ 
cations  are  printed  in  this  city  in  thirty-five 
ilifferent  languages,  and  this  removal  to  new 
quarters  involves  the  transfer  of  an  enormous 
quantity  and  almost  endless  varieties  of  type, 
presses  and  material  necessary  for  the  work. 

One  of  the  recent  publications  is  a  Hymnal 
for  the  use  of  Spanish  converts  in  Mexico. 
They  are  too  few  and  too  poor  to  publish  such 
a  work  for  themselves,  which  involves  much 
skilled  and  technical  labor  and  a  large  amount 
of  money.  The  American  Tract  Society  steps 
in  to  aid  them  and  to  further  missionary  work 
in  that  country.  Similar  works  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Bohemian  and  Italian  Prot¬ 
estants  in  this  country. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  work  is 
preparing  literature  for  nations  having  no 
native  literature,  such  as  the  Zulus  and  the 
Benga  and  Mpongwe  tribes  in  East  Africa. 
The  missionaries  have  taken,  as  a  basis,  the 
rude  characters  used  by  these  tribes  as  an  im¬ 
perfect  means  of  expressing  a  few  ideas,  and 
by  systematizing,  developing,  and  increasing 
these  characters,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
written  language.  The  characters  having 
been  devised  and  drawn  with  the  pen,  the 
type  has  been  prepared  in  this  country.  Thus 
the  first  books  printed  in  their  language,  open¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  force  and 
power  of  printed  literature,  are  Christian 
books,  showing  forth  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
men.  This  is  noble  work  indeed,  missionary 
work  in  the  highest  sense. 


PRESENT  DAY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SUNDAY 
PROBLEM. 

The  International  Sunday  Rest  Congress, 
held  at  Chicago  during  the  recent  Columbian 
Exposition,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  congresses  there  held.  A  volume 
has  just  been  issued  containing  the  principal 
papers  read  before  it,  which  furnishes,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  the  discussion  of  this  vital 
and  growing  question.  It  is  not  a  recasting  of 
the  old  arguments  for  Sabbath  observance, 
but  a  fresh,  original,  and  suggestive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  present  day  aspects  of  the  Sunday 
Rest  problem,  as  its  title  suggests.  The  papers 
are  written  by  men  who  may  be  considered 
experts  in  their  several  lines.  All  the  phases 
of  the  subject  are  here  presented,  physiologi¬ 
cal,  industrial,  social,  political,  and  religious. 
An  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  recent 
remarkable  progress  of  the  Sunday  Rest 
movement  in  Europe. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  suggestive  paper 
on  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  question  by 
Dr.  Lyon,  Superintendent  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum.  William  Allen  Butler’s  discussion  of 
Sunday  legislation  is  clear  and  able,  and  meets 
fairly  the  latest  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  principal  of  civil  interference  for 
the  protection  of  Sunday  Rest.  The  industrial 
and  social  aspects  of  the  question  naturally 
receive  large  attention.  Papers  by  George 
McNeill  and  Alice  L.  Woodbridge,  both  of 
them  well  known  representatives  of  organized 
labor :  the  addresses  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  State  In¬ 
spector  of  Factories,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  of 
Miss  Addams  of  the  Hull  House  Settlement, 
are  earnest,  and  even  pathetic  appeals  in  be¬ 
half  of  Sunday  Rest  for  wage  earners. 

Valuable  facts  are  presented  as  to  the  effects 
of  Sunday  Rest  in  different  industries  Two 
of  these  reports  present  statements  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  weekly  rest  and  its  economic 
effects  in  various  industries  in  France,  which 
show  much  greater  progress  in  this  direction 
than  has  been  generally  known. 

Sunday  railroad  traffic  has  a  full  and  fair 
discussion,  one  of  the  papers  being  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  E.  C.  Beach,  who  fortifies  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  letters  from  the  managers  of  every 
principal  railroad  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  briefer  paper  is  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Coffin,  who  appears  as  the  representative  of 
the  various  brotherhoods,  and  presents  a 
somewhat  different  view  of  the  case. 

The  broad  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  the 
Congress  was  conducted  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  papers  on  the  religious  aspects  of  Sun¬ 
day  Rest.  These  are  discussed  by  such 
writers  as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Dr.  William  R. 
Huntington  of  Grace  Church  of  this  city. 
Prof.  Spaeth  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  A. 
Stewart  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  Dr.  Felsenthal,  an  eminent  Jewish 
rabbi,  each  naturally  presenting  the  question 
as  viewed  by  the  denomination  he  represents. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  presents,  in  a  clear 
and  concise  form,  that  view  of  the  question 
which  is  generally  accepted  by  evangelical 
Christians.  The  volume  is  published  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  of  which  Dr. 
Atterbury  is  Chairman.  It  is  printed  in  a 
compact  and  inexpensive  form,  that  it  may 
have  wide  circulation. 

The  Congress  itself,  and  this  volume  as  one 
of  its  fruits,  cannot  fail  to  give  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  movement  for  protecting 
Snnday  Rest.  This  little  volume,  so  compre¬ 
hensive  and  suggestive,  should  be  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  labor  organizations,  and  put 


into  the  hands  of  ministers,  home  mission¬ 
aries,  college  aud  seminary  students,  and  all 
who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  public  sentiment  on  this  all  important 
question. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  our  New  York 
Sabbath  Committee  has  borne  no  small  part  of 
the  care,  labor,  and  expense,  both  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  of  this  publication.  The  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress 
at  Chicago,  have  also  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  means.  The  volume  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  H.  £larle  of  Boston,  a  paper 
edition  at  50  cents,  and  a  cloth  edition  at  $1. 
The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  will  supply 
it  for  circulation  at  largely  reduced  rates. 

A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Roches¬ 
ter  Presbytery  held  its  tw'enty-first  annual 
meeting  in  the  new  and  commodious  chapel 
of  the  Brick  Church  of  Rochester  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  29th  of  March.  During  the  morning 
session  reports  were  read  by  the  Recording 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  of 
Home  Missions,  the  Secretary  of  Missionary 
Literature,  and  the  Secretary  of  Bands  and 
Young  People’s  Societies.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wright, 
representing  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  related  in 
a  touching  manner  the  many  acts  of  self- 
denial  practiced  by  some  of  the  colored  women 
and  children  of  the  South  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  “bring  an  offering  to  the 
Lord,”  the  result  being,  in  one  society  at 
least,  the  doubling  of  the  amount  thus  given 
last  year,  altUough  “times  are  hard”  in  old 
Virginia  as  well  as  here  in  the  North.  The 
morning  session  closed  with  a  social  hour 
and  a  luncheon  pleasantly  served  in  the  ample 
parlors  of  the  chapel,  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  hundred  and  more  delegates  in  attendance 
npon  the  meeting. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  ladies  were 
present  at  the  afternoon  session,  which  opened 
with  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  Letters, 
the  Secretary  of  Periodicals,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Missions.  Miss  Bigelow  of 
Japan  gave  an  animated  address  on  that  coun¬ 
try,  its  scenery,  climate,  politics  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  missions  there,  and  its  schools, 
in  which  she  has  been  a  teacher  for  several 
years.  Every  one  who  heard  Miss  Bigelow  felt 
herself  better  acquainted  .with  the  work  in 
Japan  by  reason  of  what  she  said.  Mrs.  Mills, 
who  is  about  to  return  to  China  after  a  rest  of 
two  years  in  this  country,  gave  an  account  of 
her  work  among  the  deaf  mutes  in  China. 
She  is  the  only  missionary  who  has  attempted 
to  do  work  of  this  kind.  She  is  now  studying 
the  phonetic  method  invented  by  Mr.  Line  of 
this  city,  and  has  also  prepared  for  herself  a 
chart,  with  the  Chinese  characters,  after 
Prof.  Bell’s  method,  and  a  pictorial  chart,  by 
means  of  which  helps  she  hopes  that  the 
labor  of  teaching  these  unfortunate  children 
may  be  made  more  surely  successful. 

The  reports  of  the  secretaries,  while  they 
reveal  a  financial  deficit  which  is  to  be 
lamented,  give  evidence,  nevertheless,  of  an 
advancing  interest  in  the  missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  the  societies,  of  an  interest  of  a 
higher  and  more  intelligent  nature  than  in 
previous  years.  Unquestionably,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prevailing  business  depression, 
this  interest  would  have  manifested  itself  in 
increased  contributions  to  the  work. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Riggs,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  who  has  been 
holding  Bible  classes  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  on  alternate  Mondays,  has  completed 
arrangements  which  will  enable  him  to  meet 
his  classes  every  week  in  each  place.  At  11 
o’clock  A.  M.,  m  the  Hanson-place  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  at  2  o’clock,  until 
8.30P.  M.,  in  the  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  Fifty-third  Street. 
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PROFESSOR  SHIELDS’  CATHOLICON. 

“AH' healing  balsams”  are  in  demand  when 
the  body  politic  or  the  body  ecclesiastic  is 
conscious  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
That  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness  is  full  of 
mysterious  symptoms  and  unwonted  pains,  is 
beyond  question.  That  Professor  Shields’s 
Catholicon  will  meet  the  case  is  not  so  appar¬ 
ent.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  said  from  that  side  of  the  bouse. 
We  now  know  precisely  what  is  proposed.  It 
is  true  we  lay  down  bis  little  book  with  the 
sigh,  “The  same  old  story,  after  all.”  Yet  the 
new  telling  of  it  has  confirmed  the  judgment 
that  any  other  story  is  impossible  from  that 
quarter.  Some  of  us  are  getting  mortally 
tired  of  this  huge  invitation  from  this  in¬ 
finitesimal  denomination.  Ho,  all  you  Prot¬ 
estant  millions  come  over  to  us  and  let  us  lay 
our  small  Episcopal  bands  on  you,  and  presto, 
you  are  the  one  true  Church  I  When  Professor 
Shields  is  true,  he  is  old ;  when  be  is  new,  he 
is  self- contradictory.  Most  of  his  story  is  old. 
We  have  heard  it  from  the  beginning.  Where 
he  at  least  sounds  new  is  the  promising  head¬ 
line,  “Catholicity  of  the  Historic  Episcopate.” 
What,  we  exclaim,  have  we  Gentile  Protest 
ants  been  the  possessors  for  centuries  of  such 
untold  riches,  and  have  waited  till  this  day 
of  grace  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact  by  a  Prince¬ 
ton  Professor?  What  does  this  headline  mean? 
That  the  historic  Episcopate  is  the  common 
property  of  the  Church?  If  so,  the  branch  of 
the  Church  which  has  foregone  its  use  for  a 
time,  can  resume  it  again  at  pleasure.  The 
logical  appeal  would  be  this :  The  Episcopate 
is,  beyond  question,  the  system  propounded 
by  the  New  Testament ;  It  is  the  common 
heritage  of  the  Church ;  You  denominations 
that  have  neglected  this  common  right,  return 
and  ordain  bishops  again,  and  the  true  his¬ 
toric  order  is  restored,  and  the  main  barrier  to 
Church  unity  is  removed. 

But  the  Professor  does  not  redeem  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  his  headline.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes 
it  all  back  and  sends  us  to  the  Episcopal  de¬ 
nomination  for  its  little,  dubious  Episcopate, 
or  to  the  Catholics  with  their  great,  unques¬ 
tioned  Episcopate.  Does  the  Professor  wish 
us  to  understand  that  he  plants  himself  in  the 
Catholic  position?  The  bishops  first,  the 
Church  afterward,  and  then  the  figment  of  an 
unbroken  line  of  hands  from  here  to  Peter? 
If  he  does,  we  commend  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Lightfoot,  Cranmer,  Stillingfleet, 
Usher,  Stanley,  Alford,  Arnold,  and  the  rest. 
The  Catholic,  the  High  Church  Episcopalian, 
has  a  perfectly  clear  and  logical  theory.  But  j 
this  Presbyterio  Low-Episcopal  headline  leads 
us  out  of  the  front  door  with  flying  colors 
only  to  make  a  short  and  fruitless  detour,  and 
then  creep  into  the  back  door  of  the  very 
house  from  which  we  marched  out.  No,  the 
Episcopate  is  either  what  the  Catholic  and 
High  Churchman  affirm,  or  it  is  the  common 
property  of  every  body  of  believers,  and  is 
just  as  valid  when  adopted  in  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  four-sided  meeting  house  as  when  rati¬ 
fied  with  due  pomp  and  millinery  in  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.  Logically,  Professor  Shields 
is  committed  to  the  ultra  position  by  his 
assumption  that  the  Episcopal  denomination 
is  the  key  to  bis  scheme  of  church  unity  in 
this  country.  The  Catholics,  as  he  admits, 
are  out  of  the  question,  unless  by  some  leap 
in  the  evolution  of  history,  this  long-expected 
child,  church  unity,  should  be  bom  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  need  not  anticipate 
any  immediate  movement  on  the  basis  here 
propounded,  for  the  Professor’s  High  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Episcopate  has  yet  an  in¬ 
definite  probation  before  it,  even  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  denomination.  It  must  win  its  spurs 
before  it  rides  forth  to  victory 


We  find  the  same  assumption  of  the  extreme 
view  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  assertions  that 
“a  true  church  unity  must  include  all  existing 
churches  within  its  scope,”  and  “theoretically, 
at  least,  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions 
must  be  included  with  the  Anglican  and 
American  in  any  scheme  of  true  church 
unity.”  This  is  hardly  one  degree  removed 
from  the  point-blank  assertion  that  we  must 
adopt  the  Catholic  Episcopate  as  the  basis  of 
our  church  unity.  This  certainly  would  be  a 
short,  logical,  sensible  thing  to  do,  if  we  are 
going  into  the  Episcopate  business  at  all. 
Why  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry?  Why  take 
one  little  sup  at  the  small  Episcopal  Episco¬ 
pate  only  to  be  confronted  at  once  by  the 
tremendous  Catholic  Episcopate?  If  we  adopt 
as  our  basis  the  Greek  and  Latin  theory,  our 
dealings  are  directly  with  them,  and  not  in¬ 
directly,  through  this  little  Protestant  sect. 
Rome  will  acknowledge  us  the  moment  we  do 
as  the  Romans  do.  The  vice  of  this  well- 
worn,  if  not  worn-out  “proposed  basis  of 
union,”  is  that  it  confronts  us  at  the  first 
step  with  a  practical  impossibility.  How  many 
such  books  as  this  will  be  required  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Protestant  world  to  repudiate  its 
past,  to  unchurch  its  saints  and  martyrs  and 
confessors,  to  disown  the  ordination  of  its 
long  lines  of  godly  teachers  and  preachers  and 
missionaries !  Even  if  we  admit  the  remote, 
theoretical  basis  as  a  possibility,  it  is  yet  so 
difficult  in  itself  and  in  all  its  implications, 
so  obnoxious  to  the  convictions  and  sensibil¬ 
ities  of  multitudes,  that  it  is  practically  an 
abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme  of  church 
unity.  It  presents  a  point  of  so  great  resist¬ 
ance  to  begin  with,  that  few  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  entertain  it.  A  further  consid¬ 
eration,  which  has  a  look  of  finality  in  it,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Episcopal  Episopate  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Catholic  Church.  So  that 
really  this  whole  scheme  reduces  itself  to 
the  question  of  union  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  on  its  own  terms ;  but  the  bar-sinister 
across  its  small,  modem  Episcopate  practically 
fobids  the  bans.  With  the  Eastern  Church 
repudiating  the  Latin  Pope,  and  the  Latin 
Church  ^Repudiating  the  Episcopal  ordination, 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  divided  into  warring 
schools  and  sects  on  the  subject  of  its  own 
validity,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  horizon  could  not  furnish  a  more 
hopeless  outlook  for  church  unity  than  this 
same  Historic  Episcopate  which  is  Professor 
Shields’s  Catholicon. 

Another  very  serious,  if  not  fatal  objection 
to  the  Episcopate  as  a  basis  of  union,  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  proved  historically  to  he 
a  unifier.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches 
are  wide  apart.  The  Catholic  looks  with  open 
contempt  upon  the  Episcopalian.  The  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  itself  is  split  into  minor  sects. 
And  the  high  and  the  low,  the  old  and  the 
new  parties  in  each  of  these  denomina¬ 
tions,  are  often  quite  as  bitterly  antagonistic 
as  any  of  the  sects  of  Protestantism.  The 
Episcopate  itself  needs  defining  and  unifying 
before  it  can  be  seriously  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  unity.  It  has  been  historically  put  to  test. 
Through  long  periods  of  time,  over  wide 
areas,  under  varied  conditions,  we  have  seen 
the  trial  going  on.  The  judgment  of  history 
is  delivered  in  the  present  divided  and  bellig¬ 
erent  condition  of  Episcopal  Christendom. 

If  now  we  apply  the  practical  test,  “  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit,”  we  arrive  at  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Episcopate  which,  to  a  large  part 
of  the  Protestant  world,  are  fundamental  and 
conclusive.  Those  branches  of  the  Church 
which  have  held  the  Episcopate,  as  they 
claim,  from  the  beginning,  have  tended  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiastical  instead 
of  a  spiritual  type  of  religious  life.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  Episcopate  to-day.  we  find 


the  most  splendid  and  costly  church  edifices, 
copied  closely  after  the  great  heathen  temples. 
We  find  the  worship  of  images  that  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  heathen 
worship  of  idols,  the  worship  of  saints,  but 
one  degree  removed  from  the  worship  of  demi¬ 
gods  and  ancestors.  We  find  long,  elaborate 
rituals,  attended  with  gorgeous  spectacular 
ceremonies.  The  service,  conducted  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  leaves  the  understanding  bar¬ 
ren,  while  every  most  subtle  and  imjiressive 
ap{)eal  is  made  to  the  senses.  The  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  sacerdotalism,  with  all  that  it  im¬ 
plies,  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  Episcopal 
denomination,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  Such  ritualistic  practices  as  are  now 
common  in  all  our  cities,  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  with  horror  twenty- five  years  ago. 
No  natural  limit  to  this  tendency  is  yet  in 
sight.  The  /lire  divino  sanction  of  the  Episco¬ 
pate  is  now  assumed,  and  a  corresixmding 
separation  from  other  churches  demanded, 
which  was  hardly  dreamed  of  for  a  century 
after  the  Reformation,  and  was  resisted  and 
denounced  by  a  Jong  line  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  thinkers  which  that  Church  has 
produced. 

The  verdict  of  history  down  to  the  present 
time  is  that  the  Episopate  system  is  especially 
hospitable  to  aristocratic  ideas  and  institu¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  take  kindly  to  republican¬ 
ism.  When  the  monarchy  is  strong,  there  the 
Episcopate  is  likewise  seated  firmly  npon  its 
throne.  Its  high  dignitaries,  its  great  livings, 
its  iMjmp,  its  ceremonious,  courtly  usages,  are 
jjeculiarly  agreeable  to  titled ,  hereditary  classes. 
In  this  country  the  same  tendency  is  seen 
among  families  of  great  wealth  and  social 
assumption.  The  legitimate  fruitage  of  such 
an  exclusive  system  is  well  described  by  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Horton  of  London,  who  certainly  has  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Sjieaking  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  England  to 
hold  its  own,  he  says:  “The  presence  of  this 
jKjwerful,  i>ersistent,  and  jdtiless  corjioration 
is  crushing  to  the  heart  and  spirit.  Our  force 
must  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  subtle  and 
untiring  jiersecution,  a  force  in  which  proba¬ 
bly  three  out  of  four  suffer  jiecuniarily  for 
their  principles,  and  every  minister  has  to  live 
in  the  land  he  loves  as  if  he  were  not  of  it, 
snubbed,  ignored,  insulted,  by  the  Established 
Church.”  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  pet  institution  of  the  aristocracy  is  sus¬ 
tained  almost  exclusively  from  its  enormous 
endowments,  receiving  out  of  its  $38,000,000 
of  inconie  only  $1, .500,000  annually  from  the 
free-will  offerings  of  its  adherents,  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Episcopate  enthroned  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  alluring  to  our  republican  eyes,  to 
say  nothing  of  simplified,  ])urified,  spiritual 
habits  and  tastes. 

What  else  can  we  do  with  this  fourth  prop¬ 
osition  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  than  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  body  whence  it  came  with  the 
ancient  injunction.  Physician,  heal  thyself?J 

When  the  Episcopal  denomination  has  gone 
back  to  the  simple  governmental  idea  of  the 
Episcopate,  as  held  by  its  founders  for  the 
first  hundred  years,  as  held  to  the  last  by  its 
greatest  men ;  when  it  repents  of  its  schis¬ 
matic  utterances  and  acts  toward  other  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Church  ;  when  it  puts  utterly  away 
its  foolish  talk  of  reordination;  when  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  as  simply  one  of  the  Protestant 
denominations,  a  very  small  one  at  that,  and 
says,  in  downright,  genuine  good  faith  and 
brotherly  love,  come  now,  my  brethren,  let  us 
repent  before  God  of  our  foolish  and  wicked 
denominationalism,  and  come  together  on  the 
basis  of  the  few  great  spiritual  verities  which 
make  us  one,  then  will  the  Episcopal  denom¬ 
ination,  or  any  other  denomination  that  does 
likewise,  get  a  ready  and  cordial  bearing. 
For  the  ear  of  this  age  is  open  and  eager 
toward  the  lightest  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
bearing  on  this  momentous  question  of 
church  unity  James  H  Ecob 
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The  Story  of  Two  Noble  Lives.  Being 
Memorials  of  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Can¬ 
ning,  and  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Water¬ 
ford.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Three 
Volumes.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Company. 

He  who  faithfully  presents  “noble  lives”  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  public  confers  a 
double  benefit  upon  the  world,  increasing 
its  actual  wealth  (since  “the  memory  of  the 
just  is  precious")  and  offering  the  most  potent 
of  all  incentives  to  the  noble  living  of  others. 
Reading  such  stories  as  those  of  Frances, 
Baroness  Bunsen,  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare,  the 
aunt  and  adopted  mother  of  this  writer 
(Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life),  and  of  these  two 
women,  “noble”  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  we  must  be  stolid  indeed  if  we 
are  not  “reminded”  that  “we  can  make  our 
lives  sublime.”  It  is  good  to  live  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  the  company  of  the  two 
sisters  whose  story  is  given  in  these  three 
volumes,  Charlotte,  Countess  Canning,  and 
Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford.  Beautiful, 
gifted,  good,  of  natures  truly  heroic,  and  with 
all  the  simplicity  and  absence  of  self-con-  i 
sciousness  which  belong  to  true  heroism, 
their  lives  were  lives  of  rare  nobility  and  of 
exceptional  power.  Called,  as  they  we#e, 
to  pass  through  vicissitudes  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  importance,  they  met  all  the  events  of 
life  with  a  true  womanliness  which  makes 
them  a  mirror  of  womanhood  for  women  in 
all  walks  of  life,  from  the  most  humble  to 
the  most  exalted,  and  of  all  careers,  from  the 
most  commonplace  to  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  maternal  great-grandmother  of  these 
two  sisters,  Lady  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
who  had  been  “out  in  the  ’45,”  and  she  lived 
to  so  great  an  age,  that  through  one  of  these 
great  grandchildren,  the  memories  of  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy  five  years  were  personally 
brought  to  the  present  generation.  It  was  a 
marvellous  family  for  longevity,  as  well  as  for 
other  sterling  qualities.  One  of  Lady  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  sisters.  Lady  Margaret  Lindsay,  was  a 
celebrated  beauty,  the  subject  of  Sheridan’s 
exquisite  lines  beginning,  “Marked  you  her 
eye  of  heavenly  blue?”,  of  one  of  Gainsbor¬ 
ough’s  most  celebrated  portraits,  and,  her 
story  much  altered,  of  the  famous  ballad, 
“Auld  Robin  Gray”  written  by  another  sis¬ 
ter,  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  Lady  Elizabeth’s 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  was, 
like  herself,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability 
as  well  as  of  great  tenacity  of  life.  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1801  to  1806,  and  the  narrative  in  these  pages 
begins  at  this  time.  Lady  Hardwicke’s  home, 
Wimpole,  was  “a  very  temple  of  the  arts,” 
and  “the  centre  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in 
English  society.”  One  of  her  daughters  was 
Lady  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  whose  husband  was 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Prime 
Minister  of  England  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  of  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay  was 
ambassador  to  France,  after  the  fall  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  was 
said  to  be  the  most  popular  ambassadress  ever 
sent  to  Paris.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  two 
heroines  of  these  volumes,  and  from  this  long 
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;  charms  of  mind  and  person  rarely  found 
I  among  women.  The  portrait  of  the  two  lovely 
I  sisters  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  though  in 
the  sentimental  style  of  the  “thirties,”  shows 
them  to  have  been  of  the  highest  type  of  in- 
I  tellectual  and  spiritual  loveliness, 
j  The  life  of  the  elder  of  the  two.  Lady  Can-  • 
j  ning,  was  most  eventful.  At  her  marriage , 
i  she  became  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen,  her 
husband  being  for  many  years  Postmaster- 
General.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  India  to  succeed 
Lord  Dalhousie  as  Governor- General.  There 
he  was  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny, 
doing  service  for  England,  which  few  men 
could  have  rendered,  though  for  a  time  called 
in  question  by  those  who  at  three  thousand 
miles  distance  deemed  that  they  knew  better 
how  to  govern  India  through  so  critical  a  time 
than  one  who,  on  the  spot,  was  giving  all  bis 
powers  to  the  most  difficult  task  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Queen’s  colonial  governors. 
Lord  Canning  came  triumphantly  out  of  the 
ordeal,  and  was  decorated  and  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  the  earldom,  having  been  a 
viscount  before. 

In  India,  in  1861,  Lady  Canning  died,  her 
strong,  yet  tender  nature  undermined  by  the 
horrors  and  the  anxieties  through  which,  in 
sympathy  for  others,  she  had  passed.  Her 
grave  may  still  be  seen  at  Barrackpore,  and 
her  memory  yet  lives  in  India  as  “the  light  of 
Calcutta.  ”  Her  husband  did  not  long  outlive 
the  agony  of  parting,  following  her  to  the 
grave  in  less  than  seven  months. 

The  life  of  the  other  sister,  Louisa,  was  less 
before  the  public,  but  not  less  remarkable  nor 
less  beneficent.  As  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
largest  land  owning  peers  of  Ireland,  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  improving  the  condition  of 
her  husband’s  tenantry,  introducing  manufac¬ 
tures  on  a  large  scale,  and  greatly  raising  the 
standard  of  civilization  among  the  peasantry. 
Living  always,  with  brief  exceptions,  on  their 
Irish  estate.  Lady  Waterford’s  life  was  one  of 
great  isolation,  and  even  loneliness,  but  she 
had  all  the  resources  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind  and  unusual  artistic  ability.  When  not 
engaged  in  her  large  schemes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  tenantry,  she  was  employed  with 
her  pencil.  The  list  of  the  works  of  art  which 
she  left  behind  her  ia  something  almost  in¬ 
credible,  and  though  many  of  them  were  only 
sketches,  not  one  of  them  was  without  value 
as  showing  the  true  touch  of  genius.  Yet 
with  her  undoubted  genius  and  her  prodigious 
industry,  art  was  never,  in  any  sense,  an  end 
to  her,  but  always  either  a  relaxation,  or  more 
generally,  a  means,  always  the  handmaid  of 
her  religion,  and  subordinate  to  what  she 
rightly  deemed  her  true  calling,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  vast  estates.  Yet  when  in  later 
life,  after  her  husband’s  death,  her  income 
was,  for  a  time,  somewhat  curtailed,  she 
made  her  art  a  means  of  increasing  her  re¬ 
sources  for  benevolent  work.  Genius  Lady 
Canning  had  also,  though  not  on  so  high  a 
plane  as  that  of  her  sister.  Her  collections  of 
fiowers  sent  home  from  India  are  of  rare 
value.  Both  sisters  had  the  love  of  nature  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Lady  Waterford  did  not  attain  the  great  age 
of  her  three  maternal  ancestors,  but  died  in 
1891,  when  a  little  past  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  In  middle  life  she  had  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Hare,  and  a  warm  friendship 
grew  up  between  them,  which  came  to  be 
almost  adoration  on  his  part  as  the  years  went 
on  and  “our  Lady,”  as  he  lovingly  calls  her, 
grew  more  and  more  perfect  in  Christian 
graces  and  in  the  heavenly  life.  The  account 
of  her  death,  brief  with  the  reserve  of  deep 
personal  loss,  is  most  touching. 

The  three  volumes  are  almost  entirely  made 
up  from  letters  and  journals,  chiefly  those  of 
the  two  women  who  are  their  subject,  or 
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their  mother  and  grandmother,  but  largely 
added  to  by  letters  from  relatives  and  cloee 
personal  friends.  Here  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  Mr.  Hare’s  own  note  book,  and 
here  and  there  a  page  of  introduction  or  .of 
connecting  narrative.  But  the  author  effaces 
himself  with  rare  success,  and  lets  his  charao- 
ters  reveal  themselves.  The  volumes  are  fully 
illustrated  with  most  interesting  portraits  of 
{  the  two  sisters  taken  at  various  periods  of  their 
lives,  and  with  reproductions  of  Lady  Water¬ 
ford’s  striking  and  spirited  sketches. 

The  American  Church  History  Series.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Series  of  Denominational  His¬ 
tories  Published  Under  the  Auspices  of  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History. 
Vol.  XL  New  York:  Christian  Literature 
Company.  1894.  §2.50. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  series  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  is  published  thus  early  because  it  is 
made  up  of  four  shorter  sketches  which  it  was 
possible,  according  to  the  scheme,  to  condense 
within  somewhat  brief  limits.  The  denomina¬ 
tions  represented  are  the  following :  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal,  South,  by  Gross  Alexander, 
D.  D. ,  Professor  in  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  (142  pp. )  ;  The  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  North  America,  by  James 
Brown  Scouller  (113  pp.):  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr.  Robert  V.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Professor  in  the  Theological  School  of 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon.  Tenn  (54 
pp. )  ;  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  Professor  in  Union 
Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.  (170  pp. ). 

The  volume  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  but  because  each  of  the  writers  has  a 
story  to  tell  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
which  he  tells  with  love  and  devotion.  They 
make  no  claim  to  absolutely  exhaustive  work, 
and  on  many  acounts  this  is  well.  The  object 
of  the  series  is  not  to  exhaust  either  subject 
or  reader,  but  to  present,  from  the  denomina¬ 
tional  standpoint,  the  denominational  views 
with  sympathy  and  fidelity.  In  connection 
with  the  first  and  last,  slavery  plays  an  im- 
poitantpart;  with  the  second,  history  and 
devotion  to  conceived  principle,  and  with  the 
third,  a  revival  of  vital  piety  which  left  a 
permanent  organization,  strong  and  healthful. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  that  the  lines  of 
cleavage  wrought  by  the  issues  which  became 
more  and  more  marked  from  the  beginning  of 
the  centurj'  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
are  discernible  now  only  on  ecclesiastical  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  issue  is  dead,  happily  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  hut  the  principles  which  led  to  action 
before  and  after  separation  are  still  more  or 
less  operative  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  These 
questions  as  to  springs  of  action  still  hold  the 
two  main  divisions  of  our  Church  at  arm’s 
length,  and  the  matter  of  reunion  is  resolved 
into  one  of  recession  from  principles  which 
have  had  their  outward  effect,  even  if  not 
outward  expression.  In  this  point  Prof.  John¬ 
son  says  that  he  has  written  “fearlessly”  be¬ 
cause  he  has  “wished  to  be  convincing.”  If 
the  view  which  he  has  expressed  is  dominant 
in  the  Southern  Church,  the  only  hope  of 
reunion  lies  (1)  in  the  recantation  by  the 
Northern  Church  of  statements  which  reflect 
upon  the  Southern  Church  as  to  matters  of 
fact :  (2)  recession  from  the  reunion  of  1870, 
which  was  a  denial  of  the  clear  testimony  of 
the  Old  School  in  1838 ;  (3)  from  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  law  by  which  alleged  illegal  action 
was  taken  against  the  Synods  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  in  1864-67 ;  and  (4)  from  its  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  towards  the  whole  Southern 
Church.  The  policy  of  letting  bygones  be 
bygones  is  one  of  political  exjiediency,  per¬ 
haps,  but  it  finds  no  responsive  chord  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  breast. 

The  volume  is  one  which  will  be  of  interest 
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to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  one  which  only 
sharpens  the  appetite  for  more  of  the  same 
sort;  brief  and  readable,  not  weighed  down, 
except  as  to  the  notes,  with  endless  detail. 

A  SUPBRFLUOUS  Woman.  New  York:  The 
Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  this  anonymous 
story  to  the  lady  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  Sarah  Grand,  the  author  of  the  mucb- 
talked  of  Heavenly  Twins.  Those  who  do  so 
can  hardly,  in  our  opinion,  have  read  both 
books,  for  though  they  have  a  purpose  in 
common,  there  is  no  other  similarity  between 
them.  That  purpose  is  a  noble  one — to  contend 
for  the  same  standard  of  morals  for  men  and 
for  women.  As  a  means  to  such  a  moral  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  possible  condition  of  the  children  of 
marriages  where  that  standard  is  ignored,  is 
pictured  by  both  authors  in  lurid  colors ;  but 
with  Sarah  Grand  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
children  seems  to  be  only  interesting  as  it 
lends  force  to  her  contention ;  with  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  the  book  before  us,  the  un¬ 
happy  children  themselves  appear  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  law  is  sought  for  their  sake 
no  less  than  for  that  of  abstract  right  or  of 
society  at  large.  So  far  there  is  a  similarity 
in  the  two  works,  but  in  every  other  respect 
they  are  totally  unlike.  The  author  of  The 
Heavenly  Twins  comes  very  near  to  showing 
genius,  but  it  is  a  genius  altogether  undiscip¬ 
lined,  and  not  as  yet,  at  least,  capable  of 
achieving  a  great  work.  The  author  of  A 
Superfluous  Woman  may  not  have  genius,  but 
she  has  her  powers  well  in  band,  and  has 
made  a  better  book  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  and  one  which  is  pleasanter  to  read,  than 
the  other.  The  story  is  interesting ;  the  study 
of  character,  especially  of  the  Highland  char¬ 
acter,  is  acute ;  the  style  is  exceedingly  flexi¬ 
ble  and  sympathetic. 

Still  the  book  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  un¬ 
real,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  impossible. 
There  are  certain  respects  in  which  an  author 
has  a  right  to  make  that  possible  in  fiction 
which  is  impossible  in  nature,  but  not  in  the 
domain  of  psychology.  The  author  may  not 
attribute  to  her  character  acts,  states  of 
mind,  courses  of  conduct,  which  we  feel  to  be 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  these  very  charac 
ters.  The  most  powerful  chapter  in  this  book, 
the  scene  between  Jessamine  and  Colin  in  the 
bam,  is  psychologically  impossible.  And  the 
introductory  explanation  by  which  the  author 
tries  to  make  her  readers  think  the  the  con¬ 
trary,  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  In  fact 
the  blunder  in  this  situation  appears  to  us  to 
be  so  great,  that  we  had  almost  changed  the 
feminine  to  the  masculine  adjective  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  unknown  author ;  no  woman,  it 
would  seem,  could  so  misunderstand  a  young 
girl.  But  the  pen  is  so  unmistakably  a  wom¬ 
an’s,  that  we  can  only  think  that  the  author 
has  in  her  own  mind  exaggerated  or  misappre¬ 
hended  the  demoralizing  influence  of  ultra 
“fashionable”  life  upon  a  young  girl.  Cor¬ 
rupting  it  surely  is,  but  not  in  just  the  way 
that  is  here  pictured.  Bnt  there  are  very  im¬ 
portant  truths  suggested  in  this  story,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  well  told,  full  of  inter¬ 
est,  of  feeling,  and  in  many  respects  very 
beautiful. 

Aschenbbudel.  a  Child  Sketch.  By  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pauli.  New  York:  'Thomas 
Whittaker.  50  cents. 

An  exquisite  little  prose  poem.  Aschenbrudel 
was  a  true  little  Cinderella — the  motherless 
grandchild  of  an  ash-man.  The  love  between 
her  and  her  “grantber”  is  most  touching  and 
beautiful :  and  the  love  that  afterward  comes 
into  her  life,  the  love  of  a  mother  whose  child 
has  been  taken  into  the  heavenly  arms,  will 
prove  to  many  bereaved  mothers  a  revelation  of 
bow  their  sorrow  may  be  glorified  into  service 
of  others  of  their  Lord’s  “little  ones.” 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  story  of  western  life  which  yet  does  not 
imitate  Bret  Harte  or  Mark  Twain,  nor  stuff 
its  pages  with  “characters.”  is  something 
almost  new  under  the  sun.  Miss  Lily  A. 
Long’s  story.  Apprentices  to  Destiny,  is  of  this 
character.  The  story  is,  perhaps,  not  new, 
but  it  is  written  with  an  earnest  purpose  and 
by  a  hand  not  unused  to  its  task.  (Merrill  and 
Baker.  $1. ) 

A  dainty  little  volume  from  the  press  of 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  is  by  Mrs.  William 
Starr  Dana,  whose  How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers  has  made  many  nature  lovers  her 
friends.  The  present  volume,  Accoirliny  to 
Season,  contains  charmingly  fresh  and  vigor¬ 
ous  talks  about  the  flowers,  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  in  the  woods  and  fields.  This 
delightful  little  work  in  no  sense  encroaches 
upon  the  province  of  the  other.  (75  cents.) 

Calvinism,  Pure  and  Mired,  is  a  defence  of 
the  Westminster  Standards  by  Dr.  William  G. 
T.  Shedd.  This  venerable  theologian  has 
always  been  entirel5'  opposed  to  Revision,  be¬ 
lieving  that  both  history  and  logic  show  that 
revision  always  tends  to  latitudinarianism ; 
that  the  “purest  and  most  unmixed”  creed  is 
the  strongest,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  revision  is  “in  the  air,”  is  no  more  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  strengthened  and  stimulated 
than  why  malaria  should  be.  In  this  little 
volume,  which  is  written  with  all  Dr.  Shedd’s 
strength  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  his  aim  is 
so  to  explain  some  of  the  more  difficult  points 
in  Calvinism  as  to*  promote  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  Westminster  Standards,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  instead  of  their  revision ;  and  secondly, 
to  gratify  and  defend  the  creed  of  those  two 
scientific  theologians,  Augustine  and  Calvin. 
The  weak  point  in  Dr.  Shedd’s  work,  as  in 
all  writings  of  this  school,  is  in  ignoring  the 
mystical  in  human  experience  and  in  religion ; 
in  failing  to  perceive  that  a  scientific  state¬ 
ment,  however  perfect  in  its  time,  must  ex¬ 
pand  or  be  rent  with  the  progress  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  that  spiritual  apprehension  which 
comes  through  life.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

ai.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  notable  articles  in  Harper’s  for  April 
are  Lieutenant  Staunton’s  description  of  A 
Battle  ship  in  Action,  Mr.  George  W,  Smalley’s 
paper  on  The  House  of  Lords,  Professor 
Arthur  T.  Hadley’s  article  on  Yale  University, 
and  Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow’s  description  of 
the  Emperor  William’s  Stud  Farm  and  Hunt¬ 
ing  Forest. 

The  Charities  Review  for  March  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  The  Provident 
Loan  Society  of  New  York,  for  which  a  char¬ 
ter  has  recently  been  given.  It  is  written  by 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society.  Several  of  the  papers  read 
before  the  New  Haven  Social  Science  meeting 
last  December  are  given  ;  they  treat  of  various 
phases  of  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 

Henry  Irving’s  Harvard  address  on  “In¬ 
dividuality”  is  given  in  full  in  The  Critic  of 
March  24th,  having  been  revised  from  the 
author’s  own  copy.  Mr.  Irving  had  his  man¬ 
uscript  printed  in  very  large,  clear  type,  and 
then  corrected  and  interlined  it  before  its  de 
livery.  This  copy,  containing  his  autograph 
interlineations,  has  been  given  by  the  editors 
of  The  Critic  to  the  Players  Club,  New  York, 
for  preservation  among  its  many  mementoes 
of  distinguished  actors. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  American  Acaden)y 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  to  send  out 
from  time  to  time  supplements  along  with  the 
Annals.  The  number  for  March  has  such  a 
supplement  with  it.  It  is  a  translation  of  the 
History  of  Political  Economy,  of  Professor 
Gustav  Cohn,  the  well  known  German  eco¬ 
nomic  writer.  This  presents  the  German  point 
of  view  as  no  other  publication  in  English 
does,  and  on  that  account  forms  a  desirable 
supplement  to  other  works  on  the  history  of 
economics.  The  translation  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Jos.  Adna  Hill,  and  makes  a  volume  of 
nearly  150  pages.  (Philadelphia.  81.) 


The  April  number  of  the  Missionary  Reviev- 
of  the  World  opens  with  a  stirring  p^er  by 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  F.R.  G.S. ,  who  pre¬ 
sents  Heathen  Claims  and  Christian  Duty  as 
forcibly  as  can  only  be  done  by  one  who  has 
seen  the  dark  side  of  heathen  life  and  the 
great  possibilities  of  enlightening  this  dark¬ 
ness  through  the  Gospel.  The  progress  and 
needs  of  the  work  in  India  are  set  forth  bj- 
the  Rev.  Edward  Storrow  and  others.  Mrs. 
(Jeorge  A.  Pauli  writes  of  Child  Marriage  in 
India,  and  Miss  Edith  M.  Brown,  M.D  ,  of 
'  proposed  Medical  Training  for  Women  in  In- 
j  dia.  The  Editor-in-Chief  supplies  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  Adoniram  Judson,  the  A^stle  of 
Burma,  and  the  story  of  Miss  Annie  Taylor’s 
1  Journey  Across  Thibet  is  narrated  with  thrill 
'  ing  accounts  of  the  experiences  through  which 
she  passed  in  crossing  the  “Roof  of  the 
World.”  In  the  International  Department  Dr. 
R.  H.  Nassau  of  Africa  shows  What  Com 
merce  and  Science  Owe  to  Missionaries,  and 
I  Dr.  C.  W.  Cushing  reviews  in  brief  the  life 
of  Cyrus  Hamlin.  D.  D. ,  for  nearly  half  a  cen 
tury  missionary  in  Turkey.  (Funk  and  Wag- 
nails.  ) 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Revietv  for 
April  contains  a  careful  study  of  The  Sab¬ 
bath-School  Movement  of  To-Day,  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Bromfield.  There  are  11,000,000  per- 
j  sons  enrolled  in  Protestant  Sunday-schools  in 
the  United  States — more  than  one- sixth  of  the 
population.  Eighty -eight  per  cent,  of  the  22, - 
000,000  so  enrolled  in  the  whole  world  speak 
the  English  language,  or  are  domiciled  iii  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries.  Dr.  Bromfield  con¬ 
siders  the  Sunday-school,  so  far  as  it  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  International  Convention,  a 
great  interdenominational  movement.  The 
bnlk  of  the  article,  however,  is  devoted  to  the 
present  aspect  of  the  question  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Dr.  Bromfield  very  wisely 
and  cogently  criticises  our  present  system  of 
teaching  as  lacking  in  “solid  instruction.” 
The  “importance  of  training  the  young  in 
ways  of  piety"  is  brought  out ;  the  ideal  of 
religious  instruction  is  a  method  which  shall 
make  that  instruction  available  for  practi¬ 
cal  use  in  after  life.  Some  forqi  of  catecheti- 
cral  instruction  should  be  used  with  each 
lesson ;  the  object  of  each  lesson  should  be 
that  in  it  some  real  progress  should  be  made, 
however  slight,  in  religious  knowledge.  (105 
East  22d  Street. ) 

Sunday-school  superintendents  and  leaders 
of  mission  bands  desiring  responsive  exercises 
for  use  in  meetings,  praise  services,  etc.,  will 
do  well  to  send  for  them  to  the  editor  of 
Boys’  Work  for  Boys,  Box  113,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey.  Price,  50  cents  a  hundred ; 
smaller  quantities  at  the  same  rates. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  will  publish  im¬ 
mediately  Storm’s  Geschichte  aus  der  Tonne, 
three  short  stories,  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Brusie  of 
Kenyon  College.  The  notes  are  so  full  and 
helpful  that  the  stories  may  be  enjoyed  even 
by  beginners.  Storm  stands  very  high  among 
German  story  tellers. 

NEW  PUBLICATION!- 

Harper  aud  Brothers:  Orations  and  Addresses  of 
George  William  Curtis.  Vol.  III.;  Charles  Eliot 

Norton. - Stand  Fast,  Craig  Royston!  William 

Black. - The  Expert  'V\’'aitres8:  Anne  Frances 

Sprinesfeed, - :-Wee  Ones  of  Japan;  Mae  St.  John 

Bramhall. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Beyond  the  Rockies: 

Charles  Augustus  Stcxldard. - Josiah  Gilbert 

Holland:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. - On  the  Offen¬ 

sive;  George  1.  Putnam. 

D.  Appleton  Company:  Edward  Livingston  You- 
inans;  .John  Fiske. - Symbolic  Education;  Su¬ 

san  E.  Blow. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  A  Gentleman 
of  France;  Stanley  J.  Weymau. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Epistle  to  the 

Romans;  Handley  C.  G.  Moule. - The  Gospel  of 

St.  Mark;  Alexander  Maclaren. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Links  in  a  Chain; 
Margaret  Sutton. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Exhaustive  Concordance  of  the 
Bible:  ,Tames  Strong. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company  :  Plain  Introductions 
to  the  Books  of  the  Bible.  Two  Volumes:  Charles 
John  Ellicott. - A  Fair  .Jewess;  B.  L.  Fargeon. 

American  Book  Company:  Inductive  Studies  in 
English  Grammar;  William  R.  Harper  and  Isaac 
B.  Burgess. - I.ial)oratory  Studies  and  Elemen¬ 

tary  Chemistry;  LeRoy  C.  Cooley. 

PERIOUICALS. 

For  March:  Thinker;  Writer. 

For  April;  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review; 
Atlantic;  North  American:  New  England;  Blue 
and  Gray;  Young  Ladies’  Home  Journal:  Gospel 
in  All  Lands,  Over  Sea  and  Land:  Silver  Cross; 
Littell. 
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THE  “PEOPLE”  AT  THE  TRIAL  OF  JESUS. 

By  John  H.  Osborne,  Esq.,  of  Auburn,  N.  7. 

Who  were  “the  people”  at  the  trial  and  cru¬ 
cifixion  of  Jesus?  It  has  heen  the  singular 
assumption  with  nearly  all  interpreters  of  the 
scenes  at  the  crucifixion,  that  “the  people” 
there  spoken  of,  and  who  were  led  hy  the 
chief  priest  and  rulers  in  demanding  the 
death  of  Jesus,  were  the  same  class  of  people 
as  those  who,  before  His  betrayal  and  arrest, 
listened  to  and  followed  Him  around  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  hung  upon  His  words  with 
approval  as  He  taught  in  the  temple  and  other 
public  places. 

Rut  is  such  an  assumption  tenable  or  well 
founded  upon  the  facts  or  upon  reasonable  and 
probable  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  contained  in  or  incident  to  the  sacred 
narrative?  To  show  that  it  is  not,  let  us  take 
up  in  their  order  some  of  such  facts  and  infer¬ 
ences.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
great  Passover  feast,  the  male  population  of 
Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  were  coming 
into  Jerusalem  from  every  direction.  At  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  city  was  thus  increased  by  at 
least  one  million,  so  that,  by  Sunday  of  the 
original  “Passion  Week,  “a  very  great  multi¬ 
tude”  might  naturally  be  expected  to  flock  to 
any  part  of  the  city  where  there  might  be 
something  taking  place  of  unusual  interest  or 
attraction. 

Such  a  multitude,  made  up,  not  alone  from 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  greater  part, 
certainly,  from  the  country  people  already  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  would 
gather  in  large  numbers  to  welcome  a  rabbi  so 
well  known  and  beloved  as  was  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  when  He  came  meek  and  lowly,  riding 
on  the  ass’s  colt.  For  these  country  people 
were  the  faithful  friends  and  partisans  of 
Jesus ;  He  had  healed  too  many  of  their  sick, 
had  cured  too  many  of  their  blind,  deaf,  lame, 
and  leprous,  for  them  soon  or  ever  to  forget 
Him,  or  to  refrain  from  showing  Him,  by 
such  honors  as  they  might  render,  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  their  loyalty  and  love.  If  our  Lord  had 
any  enemies  at  all  among  the  common  people, 
they  were  those  in  the  cities,  who  were  more 
under  the  control  of  the  priestly  authorities, 
and  more  easily  to  be  managed  for  their  hate¬ 
ful  purposes. 

Not  only  during  this  Sunday  of  His  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  but  also  during 
all  the  three  days  following,  did  these  true 
and  loyal  friends  remain  steadfast  in  their 
faith  and  friendship.  Let  us  quote  from  the 
Gospels  such  passages  as  show  this,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  day  of  entry:  “On  the  next 
day  (Sunday)  much  people  that  were  come  to 
the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm 
trees  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him,"  etc. 
“The  people,  therefore,  that  were  with  Him 
when  He  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  bear  record.”  “For 
this  cause  the  people  also  met  Him,  for  that 
they  heard  that  He  had  done  this  miracle.” 
“The  multitude  that  went  before,  and  that 
followed,  cried,  saying.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David,”  etc.  “The  Pharisees,  therefore,  said 
among  themselves.  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail 
nothing?  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after 
Him.” 

On  the  next  day  (Monday)  he  returned  to 
the  city  early  in  the  morning  from  Bethany, 
entered  the  temple,  drove  out  the  money 
changers,  and  purified  His  house.  “And  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  heard  it,  and  sought 
how  they  might  destroy  Him  (Mark),  and 
could  not  find  what  they  might  do  (Luke), 
for  they  feared  Him,  because  all  the  people 
were  astonished  at  His  doctrine  (Mark),  were 
very  attentive  to  hear  Him.” 

The  admiration  and  love  of  the  jieople  were 


in  no  degree  lessened  when,  on  the  next  day 
(Tuesday),  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  eld¬ 
ers  were  cornered  by  Him  on  the  question, 
whether  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven 
or  of  men.  “If  from  heaven.  He  will  say. 
Why,  then,  did  ye  not  believe  him?  but  if  of 
men — they  feared  the  people  (Mark),  all  the 
people  will  stone  us  (Luke),  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  hold  John  as  a  prophet”  (Matthew).  Then 
He  speaks  to  the  chief  priests  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  closing 
it  with  the  scathing  application,  “The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  ” 
“And  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  the 
same  hour  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and 
the}’  feared  the  people ;  for  they  perceived 
that  He  had  spoken  this  parable  against 
them.”  For  the  last  time,  again  they  tried  to 
entangle  Him  in  His  talk  by  their  question 
about  the  tribute  money,  and  when  the 
answer  came  so  readily,  “Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Cmsar’s,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s,”  they  found,  to 
their  chagrin  and  final  discomfiture  that  “they 
could  not  take  hold  of  His  words  before  the 
people.”  Again,  when  He  showed  how  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is 
taught  by  Moses  in  the  Scriptures,  exposing 
their  ignorance  on  a  subject  that  ought  to  be 
familiarly  known  to  them,  “when  the  multi¬ 
tude  heard  this,  they  were  astonished  at  His 
doctrine.”  Last  of  all.  He  overthrows  and 
leaves  them  utterly  broken  over  the  question, 
“What  think  ye  of  Christ,  whose  Son  is  He?” 
“No  man  was  able  to  answer  Him  a  word.” 
“And  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly.” 
Then,  “in  the  audience  of  all  the  people,”  He 
spoke  forth  the  fearful  condemnation  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  recorded  in  Matthew 
xxiii. 

With  the  close  of  the  day  Jesus  departs  for 
Bethany ;  but  on  that  same  (Tuesday)  night 
there  is  a  cabal  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
at  Caiaphas’  palace  in  the  city,  “to  consult  how 
they  might  take  Him  by  craft  and  kill  Him. 
But  they  said,  not  on  the  feast  day,  lest  there 
be  an  uproar  among  the  people  (Mattnew),  for 
they  feared  the  people”  (Mark).  The  vile 
bargain,  however,  was  soon  made  with  Judas, 
“who  sought  opportunity  to  betray  Him  in 
the  absence  of  the  multitude.  ”  This  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  do  in  the  day  time,  for  “all 
the  people  came  early  in  the  morning  to  Him 
in  the  temple,  for  to  hear  Him.” 

Jesus  did  not  go  into  Jerusalem  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  but  spent  that  day  in  retirement  at  the 
home  in  Bethany.  On  Thursday  He  came  into 
the  city  to  keep  the  Passover  in  the  upper 
room  prepared  by  the  disciples,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  all  the  multitude  of  a  uiillion 
were  gathered  by  companies  of  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  to  keep  the  same  great  feast.  It 
was  the  most  important  and  solemn  of  all 
their  festal  occasions,  and  its  universal  ob¬ 
servance  by  the  male  population  of  Israel 
speaks  most  forcibly  for  the  high  standard  of 
their  piety  and  for  loyalty  to  the  faith  and 
law  ot  their  fathers.  It  was  solemnly  kept  as 
the  cherished  memorial  of  God’s  favor  and 
grace  to  them  as  a  nation,  and  no  pious  Jew 
could  partake  of  its  simple  rites  without  hav¬ 
ing  his  religious  emotions  greatly  stirred  and 
his  spiritual  nature  exalted  over  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Jehovah’s  mercy  and  goodness  j 
toward  His  nation.  We  may  therefore  rightly 
infer  that  this  multitude,  coming  from  distant 
homes  to  engage  in  fhe  observance  of  so 
sacred  a  season,  was  not  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could,  in  a  few  hours,  turn  and  change 
from  friends  to  enemies,  and  seek  wantonly 
the  life  of  a  Man  who,  for  three  busy  years, 
was  passing  among  them,  teaching  the  purest 
morality  and  blessing  them  by  miracles  of 
healing  and  life.  It  is  a  tax  altogether  too 


great  upon  our  credulity  to  believe  that  these 
pious  Jews  and  faithful  friends  hitherto,  of 
whom  the  chief  priests  were  in  so  great  fear 
that  they  did  not  dare  make  the  slightest 
move  against  Jesus  in  their  presence,  would, 
in  less  than  twelve  hours,  turn  from  steadfast 
friendship  to  bitter  and  bloody  hate.  We 
must  refuse  to  believe  that  even  half-wicked 
men  could  so  shortly  become  utterly  base. 
The  familiar  Latin  adage  will  apply  to  all  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  age  and  nation,  Xemo  repent e 
tnrpittsimuH  fnit,  “No  one  ever  suddenly  be¬ 
came  most  wii  ked,”  and  its  application  in  this 
case  is  an  eminently  fitting  one.  The  theory, 
therefore,  that  the  people  who  came  to  the 
feast,  and  whose  mere  presence  during  four 
days,  at  least,  of  the  Passover  week,  kept  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  at  baj,  were  the  same 
people  who,  on  Friday  morning,  were  clam¬ 
orous  and  insistent  for  His  crucifixion,  is  a 
theory  not  sustainable  for  a  moment,  but  is  to 
be  deservedly  rejected.  The  customs  of  the 
time  and  other  circumstances  are  also  opposed 
to  such  a  theory.  These  country  people  would 
bring  with  them  their  country  customs  and 
habits,  and  among  them  would  be  that  of 
early  seeking  rest  and  of  early  rising  in  the 
morning.  The  celebration  of  the  Passover 
w’eek,  however,  would  keep  them  from  their 
beds  an  hour,  possibly  two  hours  beyond  their 
usual  time  of  retiring,  with  the  result,  also, 
of  making  them  for  a  corresponding  time 
later  risers  than  usual  the  next  morning.  Yet 
our  theorists  ask  us  to  believe  that  this  same 
multitude  of  steady- going  country  folk,  after 
they  had  partaken  of  the  Passover,  did  not  go 
to  bed,  but  stayed  up  till  one  or  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  found  Judas,  went  with  him 
and  the  officers  to  Gethsemane,  from  there  to 
Caiaphas,  to  Annas,  to  Pilate,  to  Herod,  and  to 
Pilate  again,  and  that  they  remained  awake 
and  kept  attending  to  His  trial  through  all  its 
processes,  until  He  was  safely  nailed  to  the 
cross  at  nine  o’clock !  Such  a  view  of  the 
situation  is  to  be  condemned  as  highly  im¬ 
probable,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
altogether  unnatural. 

Let  us  now’  turn  and  see  if  the  facts  and  fair 
inferences  from  facts  do  not  point  to  a  more 
natural  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  “Judas,  having  received  the  sop,  went 
immediately  out,  and  it  was  night.”  We  can¬ 
not  know  the  exact  hour,  but  if,  as  was  most 
likely,  the  paschal  supper,  the  washing  of  the 
disciples’  feet,  and  institution  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  all  took  place  before 
Judas  departed,  then  it  was  most  probably  not 
earlier  than  nine  o'clock  and  not  later  than 
eleven.  After  he  had  gone,  Jesus  spoke  the 
words  recorded  in  John  xiii.  31-38,  then  set¬ 
tled  the  strife  among  the  disciples  as  to  who 
of  them  should  be  greatest,  warned  Peter  con¬ 
cerning  his  three  denials,  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  two  swords,  instituted  the  second  part  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  spoke  the  precious  dis¬ 
courses  in  John  xiv. ,  xv. ,  and  xvi.,  offered  to 
His  Father  the  prayer  recorded  in  John  xvii., 
and  then,  after  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  went 
out  with  His  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron 
to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  When  they 
reached  that  place,  the  time  might  have  been 
anywhere  between  midnight  and  two  o’clock 
of  Friday  morning.  Where  did  Judas  go  from 
that  upper  room  ?  Right  on  his  errand  of  death, 
under  the  mild,  pure  light  of  the  full-orbed 
paschal  moon,  straight  to  the  high  priest’s 
palace  for  the  men  with  torches,  lanterns,  and 
weapons  to  take  his  Master.  He  had  not  gone 
far  along  the  street  before  he  was  recognized 
and  followed  by  a  man  ;  soon  this  man  was 
joined  by  a  companion,  and  they  two  soon 
j  after  by  a  third,  until  by  the  time  Judas  had 
!  reached  the  palace,  a  little  knot  of  curious 
j  men  were  following  close  upon  him,  plying 
1  him  ■with  questions,  to  which  he  answered 
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never  a  word  Who  were  these  men,  and  what 
was  their  motive  in  following  him^ 

In  every  city  of  every  age  and  nation,  there  ! 
has  always  been  a  class  of  idle,  thriftless, 
vicious,  and  half  vicious  characters,  without 
ambition  or  any  honorable  motive,  often  with¬ 
out  a  home  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  liv 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  ready  for  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  without  principle,  caring 
only  for  self.  They  form  the  careless  and 
reckless  rabble  by  day.  and  by  night  they 
wander  along  the  streets ;  they  are  the  hood¬ 
lums.  the  nighthawks.  the  followers  of  crime, 
the  votaries  of  lust. 

*' . the  toag  of  Belial. 

Flown  with  insoletce  and  wice.” 

Such  creatures  keep  no  Passover,  and  they 
strolled  through  the  streets  on  that  night  as 
they  had  on  every  other  night  of  the  year. 
We  may  well  believe  that  such  “lewd  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort*"  abounded  in  Jerusalem  at 
this  time  as  they  did  in  Thessalonica  a  few 
years  afterwards  in  Paul’s  time,  and  all  the 
more  did  they  abound  in  the  holy  city  now, 
being  drawn  there  by  the  unusual  opportu¬ 
nities  for  pilfer,  for  mischief,  for  riot,  or  for 
blood.  There  was  also  a  prospect  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  entertainment,  the  crucifixion  of  two 
thieves  and  a  murderer ;  for  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  was  accustomed  to  reserve  the  criminal 
appointed  for  this  extreme  penalty  until  the 
time  of  the  great  feast,  when  the  terror  of 
Roman  power  might  be  inspired  in  every 
heart  by  these  exhibitions  of  refined  cruelty. 
These  characters  lived  upon  excitement ;  they 
would  fiock  to  a  crucifixion  by  thousands, 
just  as  thousands  of  a  similar  class  in  tiliis  day 
flock  to  see  a  murderer  hung ;  they  knew 
everybody,  every  public  personage,  and  they 
would  know  all  about  everything  that  was 
going  on.  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  cir¬ 
cles  ;  possessed  of  insatiable  curiosity,  and 
having  full  time  in  their  idleness  for  its  grati¬ 
fication,  they  would  freely  exchange  gossip 
and  news  of  every  sort,  and  hardly  an  event 
the  most  trifling  could  occur  but  it  would  be 

oon  known  throughout  all  their  clans.  We 
who  live  in  the  time  of  the  daily  paper  and  the 
daily  reporter,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  such  a  vagabond  class  in  gathering 
and  imparting  news  of  every  description.  So 
we  may  believe  that  Jesus  was  well  known  to 
them,  as  He  was  to  publicans  and  other  sin¬ 
ners,  that  they  understood  well  the  feelings 
and  purposes  of  the  chief  priests  toward  Him, 
and  that  their  watchful  eyes  traced  every 
phase  of  the  contest  between  the  Man  of  Naz¬ 
areth  and  the  enemies  in  high  places  whom 
they  saw  thirsting  for  His  blood. 

Such  were  the  men  following  after  Judas 
with  intensest  interest,  until  they  saw  him 
disappear  within  the  portal  of  the  palace. 
Then  one  of  them,  apparently  a  leader,  spoke 
out,  and  we'  may  imagine  the  terms  in  which 
he  uttered  bis  thought,  omitting  the  argot 
and  slang  peculiar  to  their  class  in  every 
tongue  and  age  and  country.  “Fellows,  this 
Judas  whom  we  all  know,  has,  without  doubt, 
gone  in  to  betray  his  Master  to  the  high  priest. 
He  is  just  the  one  to  do  so  mean  a  thing,  and 
if  they  take  Him,  there  will  be  four  cruci¬ 
fixions  this  feast  instead  of  three;  let  us  wait 
now  till  he  comes  out,  and  see  if  my  guess 
is  not  right.”  They  do  not  wait  long  before 
a  messenger  goes  out  in  great  haste  toward 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  another  in  the 
direction  of  the  governor’s  palace.  After  a 
while  the  soldiers,  roused  from  their  sleep,  are 
seen  far  down  the  street  coming  from  the 
tower  and  approaching  them.  These  pass  in 
at  the  gate  and  after  another  much  longer 
delay,  they  see  the  gate  at  length  thrown 
open  and  the  soldiers  emerge  with  the  high 
priests'  officers  bearing  torches  and  lanterns, 
all  headed  by  Judas  himself. 


and  privilege  of  all  to  visit  upon  the  con¬ 
demned.  Soon  He  was  bound  and  led  to 
Pilate,  and  in  all  the  scenes  then  enacted, 

I  open  moonlight,  he  will  search  for  Him  j  this  throng  of  depraved  and  abandoned  crea- 
j  through  all  the  caves  and  tombs  around  Oli-  ■  tures  were  the  ready  and  willing  servants  of 
vet.  Let  us  go  after  him,  because  they  mean  the  chief  priests  and  rulers, 
to  make  quick  work  of  this;  they  will  have  i  Their  cries  of  “Crucify  Him!  crucify  Him  I” 

:  this  Man  on  the  cross  before  those  pious ;  were  loud  and  constant,  and  it  needed  no 
I  country  people,  who  have  kept  their  Passover '  very  urgent  persuasion  from  the  chief  priests 
so  late,  wake  up  from  their  morning  naps  |  to  make  them  call  out  for  the  release  of 
I  long  after  the  sun  is  up.  I  tell  you,  fellows,  j  Barabbas  and  the  death  of  Jesus  They  were 
i  this  has  been  shrewdlj"  planned;  this  is  just  j  instant  with  loud  voices  for  all  this,  chafing 
'  their  hour  and  the  hour  of  their  power  of  i  with  impatience  ai  Pilate’s  show  of  conscien- 
'  darkness ;  I  would  not  wonder,  though,  if  '  tiousness,  and  mad  at  the  various  delays  he 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  disappoint  them,  !  sought  to  interpose.  Not  for  a  moment  w’ould 
1  after  all.  Only  a  few  months  ago  some  of  us  ^  they  hesitate  to  make  that  awful  reply,  “His 
,  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  1  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !”  They 
I  mountain  near  a  tomb,  and  we  actually  heard  must  have  been  desperately  hungry  by  this 
I  Him  order  the  dead  man  in  it  to  walk  out.  time,  after  a  whole  night  of  excitement,  but 
i  and  the  man  did  walk  forth,  after  being  dead  they  were  also  desperate  in  their  resolve  not 
'  lour  days,  and  he  is  now  alive;  it  was  for  to  be  balked  of  their  enjoyment  over  the  ex- 
j  doing  that  very  act  that  the  chief  priests  have  j  hibition  of  the  mental  distress  and  agony  of 

soul  they  expected  to  see  in  this  Man  as  they 
had  in  all  who  at  other  times  had  been 
brought  before  Pilate  in  certain  anticipation  of 
a  lingering  and  wretched  death.  “And  Pilate, 

:  tened  to  His  preaching,  when  all  at  once  the  |  willing  to  content  the  people,  gave  sentence 
men  yelled  at  Him  with  all  their  might,  and  that  it  should  be  as  they  required,  released 
j  took  up  all  the  loose  stones  within  reach  to  Barabbas  unto  them  and  delivered  Jesus  to 
cast  at  Him.  It  seems  He  made  them  mad  their  will.”  Of  such  characters  was  this  reck- 
I  by  telling  them  He  had  lived  before  Father  less  mob  composed,  the  oiTscouring  and  scum 
j  Abraham,  though  I  don’t  see  why  they  should  of  city  and  country,  and  not  at  all  of  those 
1  be  mad  over  such  talk,  but  all  of  a  sudden  steadj',  law-abiding  religious  men  who  at  this 
I  He  hid  Himself;  whether  He  changed  His  time  were  making  Jerusalem  their  temporary 
:  appearance  so  as  to  look  like  some  other,  or  home.  As  this  rabble  took  up  their  march 
!  went  right  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  I  with  the  soldiers  and  rulers  with  the  con- 
never  could  tell,  although  I  was  looking  at  demned  for  Calvary,  there  occurred  an  inci 
I  Him  all  the  time;  hut  those  high  dignitaries  dent  on  the  way  worth  noting, 
j  appeared  silly  enough,  standing  there  with  “The  women  wailed  and  lamented  Him.” 
I  stones  in  their  hands,  wondering  where  they  Now  if  these  men  in  the  crowd  were  the  good 
were  going  to  throw  them.  Suppose  He  men  who  had  come  up  to  the  feast,  would 
should  do  the  same  thing  now :  let  them  get  not  the  women  have  done  something  more 
after  Him  far  into  the  hack  passages  of  a  than  lament?  Would  they  not  have  expostu- 
tomb,  then  change  His  appearance  so  as  to  lated  and  remonstrated  against  this  cruel  and 
look  like  some  other  person,  and  there  leave  wanton  wickedness?  Would  not  the  air  have 
them  wandering  around  all  the  rest  of  the  been  filled  with  their  entreaties,  their  appeals 
night !  What  a  laugh  we  would  have  on  Judas  for  mercy  toward  Jesus,  nay,  for  common 
and  the  chief  priests  1  Come  on,  let  us  go  justice?  Would  not  those  women  who  had 
after  them ;  it  will  end  in  either  that  or  His  followed  Him  from  Galilee  have  urged  their 
crucifixion  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  mom-  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  with  all  their 
ing.  so  there  will  he  some  amusement  for  us  powers  of  persuasion  to  forego  this  purpose  of 
at  any  rate.  Some  of  you  fellows  runofi  down  cruelty  and  death  and  let  Jesus  go  free?  But 
different  streets,  and  let  all  the  hoys  you  meet  no ;  they  mourned  as  for  one  whose  fate  w’as 
know  what  is  on  hand,  and  tell  them  to  come  irrevocably  sealed  and  placed  beyond  their 
right  along  to  Gethsemane  garden,  for  Judas  power  to  change ;  and  this  attitude  of  these 
appears  to  be  heading  that  way.”  good  women  in  their  helpless  grief,  constitutes 

Thus  were  attracted  and  gathered  the  reck-  strong  negative  evidence  that  this  crowd  on 
less,  sharp-witted  vagabonds  whose  relish  for  the  road  to  Calvary  was  of  the  hard,  lawless, 
scenes  of  excitement  of  any  kind  could  never  and  hrutal  character  above  described.  The 
he  appeased  and  who,  in  gratification  of  that  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  of  these  women 
appetite,  cared  nothing  for  innocence  or  jus-  w’ere  not  upon  the  scene,  but  were  soon  to 
tice,  honor  or  right,  like  all  their  class  in  awake  and  learn  that  He  whose  words  they 
every  age.  restrained  from  crime  only  by  fear  had  ever  heard  with  so  much  comfort  and  de- 
of  punishment.  This  crowd  swelled  in  num-  light,  was  already  beyond  rescue,  suspended 
bers  as  they  went  toward  Gethsemane,  thence  from  the  cross.  That  the  women  themselves 
to  the  house  of  Annas,  who  in  turn  soon  sent  were  up  so  long  before  their  lords  was  the 
Jesus  to  Caiapbas.  where  the  deadly  purpose  consequence  of  their  non-participation  in  the 
to  condemn  Him  to  death  was  quickly  and  Passover  the  previous  evening,  and  of  their 
fully  developed.  We  may  imagine  now  with  zeal  in  early  attending  to  the  preparation  of 
what  impatience  the  rabble  watched  every  the  morning  meal. 

movement  in  the  tragedy ;  how  eagerly,  hav-  But  the  crowd  passes  on,  and  soon  arriving 
ing  no  conscience  in  the  case,  they  would  offer  at  Calvary,  Jesus  is  “lifted  up,”  and  the  mo- 
themselves  as  witnesses  to  say  whatever  would  ment  so  long  expected  has  come  when  the 
effect  His  speedy  condemnation  for  the  pur-  degraded  throng,  led  by  the  chief  rulers,  may 
poses  of  the  rulers;  and  yet.  that  moral  ob-  rail  at  and  revile  Him,  as  they  do  to  their 
liquity  so  characteristic  of  their  class,  so  in-  hearts’  content.  So  for  an  hour  or  two  they 
volved  their  mental  perceptions,  that  they  would  remain  at  the  place,  gloating  over  the 
were  unable  to  frame  even  a  false  testimony  sufferings  of  the  three  victims,  and  bidding 
that  could  be  consistent  and  legally  available  the  King  of  the  Jews  come  down  from  the 
It  was  a  relief  from  their  anxiety  lest  He  cross.  But  when  there  came  the  darkness, 
should,  after  all,  go  free,  when  our  Lord  him-  the  earthquake,  and  rending  of  the  rocks, 
self  furnished  the  evidence  on  which  His  sen-  such  cries  and  blasphemy  ceased,  and  in  their 
tence  was  pronounced,  and  then  with  high  place  we  hear  the  testimony  of  the  centurion 
glee  they  joined  in  the  spitting,  the  buffeting,  and  those  that  were  with  him  glorifying  God, 
and  smiting  which  it  was  the  usual  custom  and  declaring  this  one,  so  basely  mocked,  to 


I  now  determined  to  take  His  life.  There  is 
I  something  strange  about  this  Man ;  I  was  one 
day  busy  about  the  temple  area,  picking  pock- 
!  ets  in  the  middle  of  a  great  crowd  that  lis- 


“Do  you  see?  It  is  just  as  we  supposed  I 
I  Judas  is  going  for  blood  1  Those  lanterns 
1  mean  that  if  be  does  not  find  Him  out  in  the 
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be  a  righteous  Man.  At  the  dread  signs  and 
convulsions  of  nature  the  craven  and  cowardly 
horde  had  slunk  away  to  their  holes,  and 
then  with  the  centurion  there  stood  by  the 
Crucified  Hie  mother,  two  other  Marys,  and 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  At  this  time, 
also.  His  friends  from  other  quarters  made 
their  tardy  appearance ;  “and  all  the  people 
that  came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding 
the  things  which  were  done,  smote  their 
breasts  and  returned,  and  all  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  the  women  that  followed  Him  from 
Galilee  stood  afar  off  beholding  these  things.” 
Here  we  may  leave  the  scene,  trusting  to  have 
brought  forward  somewhat  to  answer  the 
question  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

John  H.  Osborne. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March.  1894. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  JOHN  TORREY. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Hon.  John 
Torrey  very  properly  occupies  several  columns 
of  the  Honesdale  Citizen  of  a  recent  date. 
His  was  a  long  and  most  useful  career.  He 
was  born  in  Bethany,  Pa.,  April  13,  1807,  the 
fourth  son  of  Jason — long  known  as  “Major” 
— Torrey,  and  Lois,  his  wife,  natives  of  Massa 
chusetts,  whence  they  removed  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Major  Torrey,  being  a  surveyor,  acted  as 
agent  for  residents  of  Philadelphia  who  owned 
large  estates  in  Wayne  County,  in  which  he, 
by  purchases  on  his  own  account,  became  one 
of  the  largest  landowners.  About  the  year 
1836,  by  reason  of  the  impaired  health  of  his 
father,  John  succeeded  to  his  large  real  estate 
business,  which  at  that  time  included  nearly 
all  the  wild  lands  of  Wayne  County,  together 
with  many  thousands  of  acres  in  Pike,  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  that  part  of  Luzerne  now  comprised 
in  Lackawanna. 

As  surveyor  he  became  a  high  authority  in 
all  land  laws  and  titles,  and  also  widely  con¬ 
nected  with  other  important  business  en¬ 
terprises,  having  been  one  of  the  original  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  Honesdale  National  Bank, 
and  until  late  in  life  its  President.  And  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  of  him,  that  during 
all  his  long  life  of  many  and  weighty  cares 
and  responsibilities  his  perfect  integrity  in 
any  and  every  transaction  was  never  ques¬ 
tioned. 

The  same  spirit  he  infused  into  every  de¬ 
partment  of  action.  As  a  good  citizen  he  was 
interested  in  all  public  questions.  A  sketch 
of  him  well  emphasizes  the  fact  that  his 
course  was  shaped  by  his  convictions  of 
right,  justice,  and  patriotism.  Believing 
human  slavery  both  morally  wrong,  indus¬ 
trially  and  socially  a  great  evil,  and  politi¬ 
cally  a  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  meas¬ 
ures  designed  to  prevent  its  extension,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  He  never  wavered  in  his  position  on 
this  question. 

Becoming  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  his  youth,  he  continued  to  adorn 
his  Christian  profession  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life  of  nearly  eighty-seven  years.  He  was 
indeed  a  goodly  pillar  in  the  Lord’s  house, 
having  regard,  first,  for  things  spiritual,  and 
being  not  unmindful  of  all  other  interests 
whatsoever.  He  died  beloved  and  venerated, 
not  only  by  his  own  children,  but  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

September  38,  1830,  Mr.  Torrey  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Fuller  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Nine  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them  :  Edwin  F. ,  the  old¬ 
est,  cashier  of  the  Honesdale  National  Bank  ; 
Caroline  N. ,  of  Honesdale ;  Robert  N. ,  who 
died  in  Honesdale,  April  30,  1887 ;  Adeline 
N. ,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Grant  Bey,  and 
died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  .July  33,  1886;  Henry  F. , 


of  New  Jersey;  Thomas  F. ,  of  New  York 
City;  John,  Jr.,  of  California;  and  Frances 
Rebecca,  married  to  Andrew  Thompson  of 
Honesdale.  September  16,  1877  Mr.  Torrey’s 
wife  died.  Thereafter  he  resided  with  his 
daughters.  Miss  Caroline  N.  Torrey  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  family  mansion  remaining  the 
home  of  all.  Though  his  hearing  was  im¬ 
paired,  his  mental  faculties  remained  until  his 
death,  scarcely  affected  by  the  infirmities  of 
the  body. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  family 
homestead  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Swift,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  of  Scranton. 
The  pall  bearers  were  Horace  C.  Hand,  Wm. 
B.  Holmes,  Horace  T.  Menner,  Louis  J.  Dor- 
fiinger,  and  Homer  Greene  of  Honesdale,  and 
Horace  G.  Y^oung  of  Albany.  A  special  train 
brought  a  large  number  of  friends  from 
Scranton,  Carbondale,  and  other  places. 

TWENTY  YEARS  IN  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

The  Twentieth  Aimlvei-Harjr  ot  the  Rev.  A,  P.  Bur- 
KeN8,  I>.D.,  ax  Paxtor  of  the  Prexbyteriaa  Church. 

The  church  and  congregation  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Newark,  N.  Y’^.,  gave  a  re¬ 
ception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year 
of  their  happy  and  prosperous  pastorate.  The 
reception  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
congregation  of  which  he  is  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor.  The  citizens  of  Newark  very  generally 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  offering  their 
congratulations  and  expressing  their  good 
wishes.  Among  them  were  the  Vosburg  Post 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  Dr.  Burgess,  for  "his  never 
failing  sympathy  with  those  in  trouble,  and 
for  his  genial,  loving  spirit,  is  greatly  beloved 
by  all  the  people,  and  is  virtually  “pastor  at 
large”  in  that  community.  All  the  pastors  of 
the  other  churches  of  the  village  were  there, 
and  also  a  good  representation  from  neigh¬ 
boring  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Father  Kavanaugh,  sent  a  hearty  letter,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  regret  that  the  duties  of  Holy 
Week  prevented  his  being  present  in  person. 
These  facts  show  how  universal  was  the  de¬ 
sire  to  show  honor  to  Dr.  Burgess  and  appre 
ciation  of  his  labors. 

The  parlors  were  beautifully  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  About  700  were  present  during 
the  evening,  over  600  partaking  of  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  collation  served  by  the  ladies.  Just  be¬ 
fore  taking  their  seats  at  the  tables.  Elder 
Pierson,  gaining  the  attention  of  the  people, 
asked  them  to  gather  in  a  circle  about  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Burgess,  that  they  might  the  better 
participate  in  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the 
evening’s  reception.  Then  Elder  Williams,  in 
a  very  felicitous  address,  presented  to  Dr. 
Burgess,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  as 
a  token  of  their  great  esteem  and  love,  an  ele¬ 
gant  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  to  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
gess  a  beautiful  set  of  dishes  in  white  and 
gold.  Dr.  Burgess  responded  most  happily, 
surprised  though  he  was  by  the  presentation, 
expressing  his  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  shown  him  by  his  people  not  only  at  that 
time,  but  always,  and  Mrs.  Burgess,  on  her 
own  behalf,  added  a  few  graceful  words, 
“words  fitly  spoken,  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.”  All  felt  this  to  be  only  a 
fitting  recognition  of  a  pastorate  as  remarka¬ 
ble  in  these  restless  times  for  its  length  as  for 
its  harmony. 

A  few  facts  in  regard  to  this  prosperous 
pastorate  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  in  Western  New 
York,  but  to  many  others  also.  When  Dr. 
Burgess  began  bis  ministry  in  the  Newark 
church  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  only  3.52 


members.  The  house  of  worship  was  dingy 
and  altogether  destitute  of  modem  improve¬ 
ments.  There  were  no  working  organizations 
in  the  church,  there  were  opposing  factions, 
and  the  outlook  was  not  encouraging.  The 
first  year  there  was  a  great  revival,  all  the 
churches  of  the  village  uniting,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Earl.  Eighty  were  at  that 
time  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  The  following  year  the  church 
building  was  enlarged  and  improved  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000.  During  this  pastorate  the  parson¬ 
age  has  been  renovated  two  or  three  times. 
The  organ  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  the 
old  benches  in  the  lecture-room  have  been 
taken  out  and  chairs  put  in  their  place,  and 
other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
church  property. 

Still  more  marked  is  the  progress  made  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church.  A 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  was  organized, 
then  “The  Cameron  Band”  and  “The  Guild,” 
both  missionary  organizations  among  the 
young  people;  then  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the 
Ladies’  Industrial  Society.  Through  these 
organizations  much  has  been  contributed 
for  missions  and  much  has  been  done  for 
home  work  and  improvement.  During  this 
period  $13,000  have  been  contributed  by  the 
church  for  benevolence,  and  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses,  $59,000.  During  these  twenty 
years  the  village  has  grown  in  population 
from  2,500  to  about  5,000  ;  400  new  houses  have 
been  built,  many  miles  of  excellent  pavement 
have  been  laid  (Newark  has  the  best  walks 
of  any  village  in  the  country  so  far  as  I  know), 
water  works  and  electric  lights  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  a  fine  school-house  erected  at  the 
cost  of  $32,000,  and  the  State  Custodial  Asy¬ 
lum  for  Weak-Minded  Women  established,  in 
which  more  than  400  are  now  receiving  care. 
In  all  these  improvements  Dr.  Burgess  has 
borne  an  active  and  intelligent  part. 

During  this  pastorate  the  church  has  been 
blessed  by  several  powerful  revivals.  In  1880, 
under  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  there  was  a 
union  revival  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  100  at  one  time  to  the  church  ;  in 
1887  there  was  another,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  from  which  some  fifty  were 
gathered,  and  in  1893  another,  under  the  Rev. 
M.  B.  Williams,  a  child  of  that  church,  after 
which  nearly  100  were  received.  Besides 
these  large  accessions,  at  nearly  every  com¬ 
munion  some  have  been  received  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  Nine  were  received  at  the  March 
communion  of  the  current  year.  The  present 
membership  of  the  church  is  475.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  now  numbers  over  400.  In  the 
school  from  $3.50  to  $400  are  contributed  annu¬ 
ally,  mostly  for  benevolent  causes. 

The  church  has  often  taken  occasion  to 
show  its  appreciation  of  Dr.  Burgess  and  his 
wife  in  some  substantial  way.  On  the  twenty - 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  they  made 
them  costly  presents  of  silver ;  in  1893  they 
presented  to  the  Doctor  a  purse  of  $200,  for  a 
trip  to  the  Portland  Assembly  and  the  Pacific 
coast ;  then  the  handsome  testimonial  just 
received,  and  all  given  with  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  cheerfulness  and  hearty  good  will.  May 
the  genial  Doctor  continue  his  labors  for  an¬ 
other  score  of  years  among  this  happy  people 
with  ever  increasing  usefulness  and  joy! 

L.  A.  Ostrander. 

Lyons,  March  33,  1894. 

The  silver  jubilee  of  Bishop  F.  D.  Hunting- 
ton  of  Central  New  York  will  be  celebrated  in 
Syracuse  next  Sunday.  It  is  something  of  a 
coincidence  that  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  three  bishops  of  this  State  have  occurred 
this  year,  that  of  Bishop  Littlejohn  last  Jan¬ 
uary  and  that  of  Bishop  Doane  in  February. 
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The  Relif/ious  PresH, 

The  Churchman  pays  a  hearty  tribute  to  the 
great  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth  : 

Some  of  his  newspaper  biographers  have 
made  the  mistake  of  saying  that  Kossuth  was 
a  mere  orator.  To  be  an  orator  of  the  first 
rank  is  much  ;  but  Kossuth  was  more.  He  was 
a  journalist,  a  diplomat,  and  no  mean  military 
leader.  His  first  successes  were  won  by  the  \ 
pen.  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  literal  and  re-  I 
stricted  sense,  for  the  first  stirrings  of  revolu- 1 
tionary  vigor  among  his  oppressed  country-  { 
men  were  prompted  bj'  the  laborious  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  band-written  newspapers  among  his 
“Liberal”  allies  and  their  constituents,  because  j 
stringent  press-laws  made  their  printed  publi¬ 
cation  impossible.  Nor  was  it  merely  his  elo¬ 
quence  which,  in  1847,  c-aused  him  to  be 
elected  to  the  Diet,  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  government.  It  was  distinctly  on  account 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  men  and 
measures  of  his  time.  A  mere  orator  could 
never  have  successfully  held,  as  Kossuth  did, 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  Hungarian  Ministry  of  1848.  Of  his 
military  ability  also  we  are  compelled  to  speak 
with  respect,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  on 
the  losing  side. 

However,  in  our  judgment,  Kossuth’s  place 
in  history  is  not  that  of  the  man  of  eloijuence, 
or  of  diplomacy,  or  of  military  genius.  All 
these  were  but  the  separate  traits  of  a  person¬ 
ality  which  stood  for  something  greater  and 
more  significant  than  any  mere  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Kossuth  was  for  his  generation,  and 
for  a  good  share  of  the  generation  that  imme 
<liately  followed  his  active  career,  the  great 
jiolitical  Protestant  of  Europe.  By  birth,  by 
temperament,  by  personal  capacities,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  he  stood  for  nearly  half  a 
century  as  an  aggressive,  uncompromising, 
living,  jiersonal  Protest  against  injustice,  tyr¬ 
anny,  false  tradition  and  national  cowardice. 
And  this  character  he  never  lost  to  his  dying 
hour. 

So  has  passed  away  another  of  the  really 
great  ones  of  earth.  His  place  in  the  history 
of  uprising  and  advancing  humanity  is  secure. 
The  failures  of  his  personal  ambition,  the  al¬ 
most  utter  effacement  of  the  little  Hungarian 
state  he  tried  to  found,  his  long  years  of  self¬ 
ostracism  and  despondency,  really  count  for 
very  little  in  summing  up  his  life  work.  They 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  real  victory  which 
was  won  by  his  personal  infiuence — in  the 
broader  views  of  life,  the  passionate  love  of 
liberty,  the  more  enlightened  conception  of 
national  prosperity  with  which  he  inspired 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  of  his  own 
and  of  othei  lands. 

Americans  love  to  link  his  memory  with 
that  of  Lafa5'ette,  to  whom  he  was  like,  yet 
unlike.  Both  were  champions  of  libertj*  and 
republicanism.  In  this  they  were  alike.  They 
were  different  in  this,  that  Lafayette  came  to 
this  Western  world  to  lend  his  sword ;  Kossuth 
came  to  borrow  one.  Each  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  errand  left  upon  American  heart?  a  con¬ 
viction  more  valuable  and  lasting  than  any 
successes  which  their  swords  could  win — the 
conviction  of  the  world  wide  community  of 
interests  and  everlasting  brotherhood  of  n>en. 


The  Outlook,  noting  that  the  Legislature  of 
Iowa  has  rei)ealed  the  prohibitory  law  so  far 
as  it  affected  cities  containing  over  five  thous¬ 
and  people,  says : 

The  act  just  passed  does  not  formally  license 
liquor  saloons  in  such  cities,  but  imposes  a 
tax  of  §000  a  year  (payable  quarterly  in  ad 
vance)  upon  property  in  which  liquor  is  sold, 
and  makes  the  payment  of  the  tax  a  bar  to 
prosecution  under  tbe  prohibitory  law.  For 
cities  of  over  five  thousand  the  saloons  are 
apparently  thus  licensed,  under  the  name  of 
a  tax,  without  regard  to  local  sentiment;  but 
for  cities  under  five  thousand,  the  new  act 
provides  that  no  saloon  can  be  established 
except  on  petition  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  voters.  The  law  is  thus  a  compromise,  not 
based  upon  any  principle  of  license,  local 
option,  or  prohibition.  As  only  one-sixth  of 
the  people  of  tbe  State  live  in  cities  of  over 
five  thousand,  about  five-sixths  of  the  people 
p^ractically  remain  under  the  prohibition  law. 
Even  this  concession  to  the  license  element 
(which  has  both  Governor  Jackson  and  ex 
Chairman  Clarkson  on  its  side)  was  carried 
through  the  two  Houses  only  under  strong 
pressure  from  the  party  managers  and  the 
city  press.  In  the  Senate  the  final  vote  in  its 
favor  was  but  36  to  24.  In  the  House  it  had 


been  53  to  45;  but  this  body  had<no  sooner!  symbolic  of  any  such  religious  order,  is  sevta- 
passed  this  act,  making  concessions  to  the  j  rian,”  they  further  stipulated  that  “no  war- 
anti-prohibitionists,  than  it  adopted  a  joint  i  rant  shall  be  dra,wn  for  the  pay  of  any  teach - 
resolution  submitting  to  the  people  of  the  |  er  in  the  public  schools  when,  during  his  or 
State  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  ;  her  service,  he  or  she  has  worn  in  the  school 


the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  evident  that  prohibi 
tion  is  stronger  in  the  State  than  the  city 
press  has  indicated,  and  the  law  just  enacted 
is  far  from  being  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict. 


any  such  garb  or  dress.” 

The  second  day  after  this  decision  the  nuns 
withdrew,  and  with  all  of  their  Catholic  pupils 
returned  to  the  parochial  school  building. 
The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  senten 
tiously  says;  ^Catholics  may  teach  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  but  Catholicism  cannot  be  thrust 
into  them." 


The  Examiner  holds  that  upon  a  subject  so 
delicate  and  difficult  as  divorce,  there  is  but 
one  safe  position  for  ministers,  churches,  and  i  - - - 

all  Christian  people :  j  Interior  does  not  regard  the  prospect 

That  is  to  adhere  undeviatingly  to  the  New  ;  ^  ^s- 

Testament  law.  Questions  of  casuistrv  are  i  ,  °  ,  xi 

seldom  treated  in  the  New  Testament.  Gen-  i  senibly.  The  indications  are  that  the  breth- 
eral  principles  are  laid  down,  according  to  I  ren  who  are  bent  on  conflict  will  have  their 
which  the  Christian  is  to  settle  for  himself  the  1  say.”  In  other  words,  the  heretics  are  not  all 
s^cific  cases  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  In  j  disposed  of,  and  the  conservative  numbers 
the  matter  of  divorce,  however,  we  are  not  *  .  .  ’  ^  i  x  »ru-  •  xu 

left  to  formulate  for  ourselves  the  precise  rule.  |  nnd  spirit  must  be  kept  up.  This  is  the 
It  is  explicitly  stated.  It  is  stated  with  the  j  programme.  Of  the  indications,  we  are  told ; 
most  marked  emphasis  and  clearness  by  our  |  xhe  first  was  an  appeal  to  the  Presbyteries 
Lord  himself.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  discus  i  which  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  the 
sion  of  the  passages  (Matthew  .'ii  Sl,  32;  Mark  ;  papers,  to  send  only  men  who  are  in  favor  of 
10:2-12;  Luke  16:18).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  j  rigorous  measures  to  the  Assembly.  This  is 
that  a  careful  study  of  them  makes  unmistak-  '  raising  a  partisan  (juestion  in  the  ordinary  way 
ably  plain  to  a  candid  mind  that  Christ  recog-  ;  of  secular  politics.  The  next  is  a  statement 
nized  but  one  ground  of  divorce,  viz.,  forni-  ■  that  some  40,000  copies  of  the  Cleveland  Dec 
cation,  and  permitted  remarriage,  if  at  all,  !  (aration  have  been  put  in  circulation.  The 
only  to  the  injured  party.  There  is  consider-  j  purpose  of  this  we  suppose  to  be  to  explain 
able  support  for  the  Roman  Catholic  interpre-  i  the  positions  of  the  progressive  party,  and  to 
tation  of  the  Saviour's  words  as  forbidding  !  modify  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  We  see 
any  divorce  whatever.  But  we  believe  that  that  it  is  denounced  as  an  “attack  upon  the 
an  unbiased  comparison  of  the  three  passages  Assembly."  and  as  having  “strife  and  division” 
leads  rather  to  the  first  conclusion,  which  is  f^r  jtg  object.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
that  of  most  Protestant  theologians  and  com-  the  document  itself  that  can  bear  that  con- 
mentators.  i  gtruction.  The  recently  deceased  Dr.  R.  W. 

Here,  then,  is  a  perfectly  defined  and  Intel-  ;  Patterson,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of 
ligible  precept.  Holding  by  it  frankly  and  jt.  said  to  us  that  the  whole  object  and  pur- 
firmly  we  sball  escape  all  uncertainty  and  pose  of  it  was  to  allay  strife  and  prevent  divis- 
embarrassment.  No  minister  of  Christ  need  jon,  and  that  purpose  was  consistent  with  the 

ever  be  in  doubt  so  far  as  the  matter  of  divorce  record  of  his  life.  Brethren  who  thus  de 

is  concerned,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  shall  i  nounce  the  Cleveland  paper,  should  remember 
perform  a  marriage  ceremony.  The  questions  that  the  hand  that  wrote  it  wrote  the  basis  of 
he  is  required  by  law  to  ask  call  forth  the  in-  the  Reunion  of  our  Church.  But  we  do  not 


formation  upon  which  he  can  unhesitatingly 
decide.  If  he  finds  that  either  of  the  persons 
applying  for  marriage  has  been  divorced  for 
anj'  but  the  Scriptural  cause,  or  has  been 
divorced  for  that  cause  as  the  guilty  party. 


understand  what  is  the  object  of  obtaining 
signatures  endorsing  that  Declaration.  We 
can  see  no  necessity  for  this  If  the  state 
inent  of  the  brethren  be  well  received,  its 
effect  will  appear  in  due  time  upon  public 


there  is  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  that '  ojiinion.  Another  question  has  been  raised, 
is  to  refuse  to  marry  them.  No  matter  whether  that  of  referring  church  property  questions  to 
this  or  that  State  law  countenances  their ;  the  civil  courts.  There  is  no  occasion  what- 
union ;  no  matter  whether  Society  (with  a  |  gygj.^  that  we  can  anticipate,  for  discussing 
capitals)  tolerates  it;  no  matter  whether  some  ;  the  limits  of  civil  jurisdiction  over  churcli 
city  official,  or  even  some  less  scrupulous  min-  property.  If  these  are  the  subjects  that  are 
ister  stands  ready  to  do  the  dirty  job ;  the  engaging  the  minds  of  the  brethren,  it  is  be- 
man  w’ho  recognizes  Christ  alone  as  his  master  |  eause  they  hope  to  force  an  occasion  for  them, 
and  has  entered  the  ministry  at  his  call  can  '  jjow  we  know,  of  course,  that  disruption  has 
have  no  choice  but  to  obej',  at  whatever  cost  been  confidently  predicted,  and  that  there  are 
of  personal  discomfort,  the  simple  straight  in  the  Church  who  desire  it,  but  they 


forward  Divine  Word 
Instances  can  be  brought  up,  of  course,  and 
often  are.  where  strict  observance  of  the  rule 
involves  hardship.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
sphere  in  which  the  general  welfare  of  human 
society,  and  the  conservation  of  its  basal  in¬ 
stitutions.  demand  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
convenience.  Serious  distress  is  entailed  less 


have  neither  numbers  nor  influence  sufficient 
to  create  a  danger. 

We  hoped  that  the  Smith  case  might  not  be 
appealed.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the 
moderate  men  of  the  Church  to  bring  the 
case  to  an  issue,  the  result  of  which  is  not 
doubtful ;  make  it  a  subordinate  incident,  and 
i  resume  the  proper  work  of  the  Assembly, 


often  than  we  are  led  to  believe.  In  cases  i  which  from  its  first  meeting  as  a  General  Pres 


hytery  in  the  year  1706,  was  a  missionary 
body  and  a  body  of  missionaries. 


where  living  together  subjects  a  worthj’  wife, 
for  instance,  to  unbearable  miserj’  and  shame, 

all  human  law  allows,  and  the  New  Testament  _ _ 

by  implication  at  least  approves  (see  1  Cor.  7 ; 

10,  11)  a  separation,  either  permanent,  or  bet-  i  The  Gospel  Advocate  of  Nashville,  Tenn  , 
ter,  temporary,  “from  bed  and  board.”  hut ;  enforces  what  it  regards  as  the  Apostolic  wav 
without  liberty  of  remarriage.  If  all  Christian  i  .  x-  xu  u  u  i  j  ' 

churches,  instead  of  falling  in  with  the  i»eril-  ;  converting  the  world,  by  example  and  pre- 
ous  tendency  of  the  day  toward  making  di- j  cept.  as  follows: 

vorce  easy,  would  hold  strenuously  the  New  |  This  note  from  the  South  Kentucky  Evan- 
Testament  attitude,  there  would  be  great  gain  |  gelist  aptly  illustrates  an  effective  way  of 
every  w’ay.  “Incompatible”  couples  would  doing  Foreign  Mission  work,  which  will  be 
find  it  possible  after  all  to  adjust  their  disa-  |  recognized  by  New  Testament  readers  as  emi 
greements.  The  temptation  to  rupture  of  the  i  nently  Apostolic : 

W  I  Seme  '  eeders  may  remember  that  Brother 

grant  fancy  in  another  direction  wmild  be  far  jjijtck,  of  Chicago,  baptized  Yoshikawa.  from  the 
less  apt  to  arise.  The  scandal  of  what  has  Japanese  governraent,  at  the  World's  Fair.  A  let- 
been  justly  termed  “consecutive  iwlygamy”  ter  from  him  to  a  Brother  Flower,  of  White  Lake, 
would  be  abolished  in  our  land.  The  “great-  |  Mich  ,  published  in  the  Christian  Leader  of  this 

week,  informs  us  that  he  converted  three  of  his 
countrymen  while  in  this  country,  and  since  his 
return  to  Japan  his  wife  has  taken  her  stand  with 
him.  They  have  opened  a  place  for  worship  in  To- 
kio.  May  God  bless  them  in  their  work. 


est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number”  would 
infallibly  be  secured.  Above  all,  God’s  law 
would  be  honored,  ana  not  defied. 


The  Christian  Advocate  refers  to  a  recent  |  m.  „  xu  j  * 

.  ,  ,  ,  •  .  !  There  is  no  more  need  of  a  method  of  any 

experiment  in  Pittsburgh,  and  its  failure:  j  kind  to  spread  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

The  effect  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  |  Christ  than  of  a  method  to  spread  small  pox 
Central  Board  of  Education  in  Pittsburgh,  a  or  measles.  Genuine  New  Testament  Chris- 
part  of  which  we  quoted  last  week,  was  im-  tiinity  is  as  contagious  as  whooping-cough, 
mediate  and  drastic.  For  in  addition  to  the  ;  It  spreads  from  one  individual  to  another, 
declaration  “that  the  wearing  of  any  garb  or  j  and  every  one  who  has  a  well- developed  case 
{  dress  distinctive  of  and  indicating  any  relig-  '  of  it  is  a  propagator  of  the  Spirit  and  teaching 
I  ious  order,  or  any  attachments  or  adornments  i  of  Christ,  against  which  the  devil’s  only  pro 
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tection  is  a  rigid  quarantine.  There  are  nom¬ 
inal  church  members  enough  travelling  > 
through  heathen  lands  on  pleasure  excursions  | 
and  sight  seeing  expeditions  every  year  to  i 
convert  the  world  if  they  had  any  religion,  j 
But  how  many  such  church  members  will  pay  I 
liberally  to  missionary  societies  to  convert  the  | 
heathen,  and  then  go  gadding  around  the 
world  without  giving  any  evidence  anywhere  1 
they  go  that  they  are  the  light  of  the  world 
and  the  salt  of  the  earth  !  The  only  hope  of 
the  heathen  is  a  deeper  piety  and  more  thor¬ 
ough  individual  consecration  in  those  who  ^ 
nrofess  to  be  Christians  in  this  country.  ; 
Whenever  the  church  members  in  the  United  ; 
.States  get  sulhcientl}  in  earnest  to  save  them- 1 
selves,  they  will  save  the  heathen  too.  j 

- - -  I 

The  Examiner  refers  to  matters  across  the  ' 
ocean,  which  interest  many  on  this  side :  | 

The  election  of  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  by  a  ! 
decisive  majority,  to  the  permanent  pastorate  ; 
of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  will  be  re¬ 
garded  by  American  Baptists  as  fitting  cause 
for  rejoicing.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  was  still 
made  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate  by  his 
friends,  in  spite  of  his  vehement  protestations  , 
of  loyalty  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
country,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  It  is 
a  curious  commentary  on  the  character  of  his 
popularity  in  the  Tabernacle,  that  a  faction 
would  not  believe  Dr.  Pierson’s  public  as.ser-  . 
tions,  and  have  again  been  circulating  in  the 
English  prints  the  falsehood  about  his  having 
been  baptized  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon.  We  may  ; 
take  with  some  degree  of  allowance  the  state¬ 


ment  telegraphed  to  this  country  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  due  to  a  careful  ^ 
and  persistent  canvass,  under  the  direction  of  ^ 
his  mother,  and  may  look  with  still  greater 
suspicion  on  the  insinuation  that  Mr  Spur-  ; 
geon’s  chief  title  to  the  office  is  that  he  is  I 
■‘the  favorite  of  the  lady  members  of  the  con-  j 
gregation."  | 

- » - -  I 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  a  word  of  cheer 
for  the  famous  city  of  South  Carolina ; 

Few  American  cities  have  suffered  more 
changes  than  Charleston.  War.  fire,  earth¬ 
quake.  pestilence  have  successively  opposed  its 
progress.  Time  was  when  in  commercial  im-  : 
portance  and  population  it  surpassed  New  ! 
York,  while  it  was  long  one  of  the  social  ' 
capitals  of  the  nation.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Charleston’s  citizens  and  their  buoyant  en-  i 
ergy,  despite  disaster  and  retrogression,  that  | 
they  never  lose  their  hope  in  Charleston’s  | 
future.  They  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  ! 
deepening  of  the  bar  and  have  a  gala  week,  j 
which  will  bring  thousands  to  the  city  and  ! 
give  a  further  impetus  to  its  growth.  The  ' 
deepening  of  the  harbor  is  a  decided  boon  to  ' 
Charleston’s  commerce  and  trade.  i 

BROTHKKHOOI)  OF  ANDKKW  ANI>  PHILIP. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  work  was  de-  | 
veloped  last  year  in  the  formation  of  a  Chap-  i 
ter  of  this  Brotherhood  in  the  Chicago  Theo-  | 
logical  Seminary  (Congregational).  This  came  i 
to  pass  through  the  agency  of  Prof.  Graham  ! 
Taylor,  who  had  already  seen  much  of  the . 
good  work  of  the  Brotherhood  in  his  church  ; 
in  Hartford.  j 

A  second  Seminary  Chapter  has  been  organ-  | 
ized  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven, 
Monday,  March  19.  The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers 
of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  was  invited 
to  lecture  on  the  Brotherhood  in  the  Marquand 
Chapel.  One  student  was  present  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Chapter  in  the  Chicago 
Seminary.  Prof.  Barstow  of  the  Divinity  j 
School  was  present,  and  gave  hearty  encour¬ 
agement.  A  Chapter  was  formed,  the  young 
men  being  received  according  to  the  form  of 
admission  in  the  Manual.  It  is  expected  that 
this  Chapter  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
the  Brotherhood  into  many  churches. 

A  new  Chapter  was  also  established  on  Fri¬ 
day,  March  Iti,  in  the  Hamilton  Grange  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  West  145th  street,  New  York 
City,  of  which  the  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Chapin  is 
the  pastor. 

The  sacrifice  of  use  is  an  immeasurably 
severer  test  of  character  than  the  sacrifice  of  j 
renunciation.  The  recluse  is  often  but  a ! 
shirk. — George  A.  Gates.  \ 


FINE  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester 
dedicated  their  new  house  of  worship  on  May 
14,  1893.  The  Rev.  George  Patton,  D.  D. ,  who 
had  then  nearly  completed  the  twenty -second 
year  of  his  ministy  the  Third  Church, 
was  assisted  in  the  dedication  services  by 
other  cit}'  pastors.  It  has  been  Dr.  Patton’s 
happy  lot  to  see  the  work  prosper  in  his 
hands,  the  membership  of  his  church  yearly 
increased,  and  after  so  many  years  of  faithful 
work,  at  last  to  see  his  people  gathered  in  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  the  city.  Upon  the 
twenty  second  anniversary  of  his  installation 
he  became  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Third 
Church,  in  which  honored  office  his  people 
hope  he  may  yet  have  many  years  of  pleasant 
fellowship  with  them  and  happy  service  of  the 
Master. 

The  building  so  set  apart  and  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  is  the  fourth  erected  by 
the  Society.  Its  first  rough  structure  was 
erected  in  1828.  The  morning  saw  the  trees 
standing  in  the  forest,  the  evening  saw  them 
erected  into  a  substantial  house  of  worship. 
A  few  years  later  the  society  erected  its  sec¬ 
ond  church  on  Main  Street.  There  they  wor¬ 
shipped  until  1858,  when  their  'church,  with 
many  other  buildings,  was  burned  in  a  <li8as- 
trous  fire,  kindled  by  a  rocket  set  off  by  some 
one  in  a  procession  which  was  celebrating  the 
laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  Cable.  The  society 
then  purchased  the  old  High  School  lot  on 
Temple  Street,  and  erected  a  stone  church. 
There  they  worshipped  until  1885,  when  they 
sold  their  church  and  purchased  the  site  of 
their  present  church.  A  stone  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  that  year,  which 
served  the  congregation  until,  becoming  too 
small  for  them,  they  went  forward  to  put  up 
the  house  toward  which  they  had  so  long  been 
looking. 

From  its  first  organization  the  society  has 
been  composed,  mainly,  of  families  living  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  location  of 
its  new  church  is  in  the  midst  of  the  homes  of 
its  people,  upon  a  principal  residence  street, 
far  enough  removed  from  the  traffic  of  the  city 
assure  a  restful  quiet  and  freedom  from  noise 
at  all  times. 

The  main  edifice  is  in  the  modern  Roman¬ 
esque  style  of  architecture,  and  is  built  of 
St.  Lawrence  marble  set  in  random  ashler. 
The  height  of  the  tower  is  106  feet,  of  the  roof 


55  feet ;  the  nave  and  choir  are  110  feet  long, 
the  transept  100  feet.  The  building  is  joined 
at  its  south  end  to  the  chapel,  which  is  also  of 
stone,  thus  bringing  all  under  one  roof.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  church  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  north,  or  East  Avenue  front.  There 
are  four  other  entrances,  one  at  each  corner 
of  the  church,  the  two  rear  entrances  serving 
also  as  entrances  to  the  chapel.  The  front  en¬ 
trances  lead  into  a  vestibule  seventy  six  feet 
long,  by  about  twelve  wide,  shut  off  from  the 
auditorium  by  a  panelled  oak  partition  set 
with  ornamental  glass. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  finished  in  oak 
throughout,  with  oak  wainscoting  up  to  the 
window  sills,  with  panelled  ceiling,  open 
trusses,  arches,  and  purlines,  all  cased  in 
oak.  The  organ  is  at  the  south  end,  back  of 
the  choir  loft,  in  an  arched  niche,  the  pulpit 
platform  being  immediately  in  front  of  and 
below  the  choir  loft.  A  central  aisle  leads 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  pulpit.  By 
means  of  radial  aisles  at  each  side  midway 
from  the  main  aisle  to  the  wall  aisles,  the 
pews  are  so  set  as  to  enable  every  occupant  to 
face  the  pulpit  directly.  From  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  transept  tha  floor  is  level,  the 
transept  floor  being  given  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
pulpit  platform.  This  arrangement  of  seats 
affords  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  pulpit 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.  There  are  three 
galleries,  one  in  each  end  of  the  transept,  and 
one  over  the  front  vestibule.  The  seating 
capacity  of  these  galleries  is  800,  and  of  the 
auditorium  900,  making  easy  accommodation 
for  1,200  people. 

Memorial  windows  of  beautiful  design  are 
set  in  the  north  front,  in  the  west  end  of  the 
transept  over  the  gallery,  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  auditorium.  The  whole  interior  is 
churchly  in  appearance.  The  acoustic  proper¬ 
ties  are  excellent,  so  that  speaking  is  easy  and 
hearing  without  effort. 

The  Mentor  is  a  little  book  "for  the  guidance 
of  such  men  and  boys  as  would  appear  to  ad 
vantage  in  the  society  of  persons  of  the  better 
sort,”  written  by  Alfred  Ayers,  and  published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  book  of  etiquette  rather  more  practical  and 
better  written  than  most  books  of  the  class, 
though  some  of  the  injunctions  appear  to  be 
more  elementary  than  anyone  who  has  the 
least  hope  of  associating  with  “persons  of  the 
better  sort,”  is  likely  to  need. 
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JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT. 

The  Composition  op  the  Narrative. 

There  are  few  children  of  average  powers  of 
observation  who  have  not  been  a  little  puzzled 
by  the  alternating  appearance  in  this  chapter 
of  Reuben  and  Judah,  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites.  Not  that  they  have  been  paiticularly 
disturbed  by  it ;  the  narrative  is  too  interest¬ 
ing  to  admit  of  the  attention  being  seriously 
diverted  by  matters  of  minor  importance,  and 
children,  especially  those  children  whose  im¬ 
agination  has  been  nourished  by  fairy  tales, 
do  not  make  much  stand  for  consistency  in  a 
story.  And  before  they  grow  old  enough  to 
look  closely  into  the  matter,  their  questions 
have  been  set  aside  or  quieted  by  that  forced 
accommodation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
story,  which,  though  it  can  never  have  been 
satisfactory  to  thoughtful  and  honest  minds, 
was  the  only  answer  possible  until  the  closer 
and  more  scholarly  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  narra¬ 
tive,  like  others  which  we  have  lately  studied, 
was  a  double  one,  two  separate  accounts 
woven  together,  after  the  manner  which,  we 
have  already  seen  (Lesson  for  January  28),  was 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern 
peoples. 

The  chapters  containing  the  history  of 
Joseph  do  not  admit  of  being  so  accurately 
separated  into  their  component  parts  as  do 
some  of  those  we  have  studied,  the  story  of 
the  Flood,  for  example.  The  compiler  has 
done  his  work  with  more  minute  care,  weav¬ 
ing,  in  some  cases,  parts  of  sentences  from  one 
account  into  larger  portions  of  the  other  ac¬ 
count,  and  in  a  few  instances,  making  slight 
changes  to  make  the  whole  read  as  one  con¬ 
tinuous  and  self- consistent  story.  Yet  he  has 
made  few  important  changes  in  either  narra¬ 
tive  ;  though  we  cannot  in  every  case  6nd  the 
partition  line,  we  can  so  separate  the  tw'o  ac- 
ounts  as  to  see  very  clearly  that  there  are  two. 
Let  us  start  with  chapter  xxxvii,  in  which 
our  lesson  occurs,  and  having  discovered  one 
or  two  marked  characteristics  of  each  story, 
hold  them  as  a  clue  to  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

Beginning  with  verse  18,  reading  through 
20;  then  25b,  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes; 
through  27;  then  28c,  and  they  sold  Joseph  to 
Ihe  Ishmaelites  for  tuenty  pieces  of  silver  (re¬ 
membering  that  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 
Latin,  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  verb, 
"they,”  is  included  in  the  verb  itself)  ;  then 
81-35,  and  passing  over  to  xxxix.  1,  2,  we  have  a 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  brothers 
propose  to  kill  Joseph,  Judah  delivers  him 
from  death  by  the  suggestion  that  they  shall 
sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  which  they  do, 
returning  home  to  their  father  with  a  lying 
story,  while  the  Ishmaelites,  taking  Joseph  to 
Egypt,  sell  him  for  a  slave. 

Beginning  back  now  at  verse  22  of  this 


chapter  xxxvii. ,  reading  to  25a,  and  they  sat 
down  to  eat  bread;  then  the  first  two  clauses  of 
28  {to pit),  and  the  last  clause,  and  they  brought 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  with  verse  36 ;  we  have 
another  complete  narrative,  in  which  he  who 
undertakes  to  save  Joseph  is  his  brother  Reu¬ 
ben,  who  proposes  that  the  boy  shall  be  cast 
into  a  dry  cistern,  intending  to  come  and  lift 
him  out  secretly  by-and-bye ;  that  the  broth¬ 
ers  having  (naturally)  withdrawn  out  of 
hearing  of  the  boy’s  cries  to  eat  their  dinner, 
some  Midianites  come  that  way  and  (attracted, 
of  course,  by  the  same  cries)  steal  the  boy 
out  of  the  pit  and  carry  him  to  Egypt  to  be 
sold  for  a  slave.  Each  of  these  stories  is  self- 
consistent  and  complete. 

Following  the  story  of  Joseph  through  the 
suceeding  chapters  with  this  clue  in  our 
bands,  we  now  make  the  interesting  discov¬ 
ery  that  it  explains  several  other  rather  puz¬ 
zling  points.  For  example,  we  see  now  why 
it  is,  that  though  Reuben  is  the  first  one  to 
offer  to  be  responsible  for  Benjamin’s  safety 
(xlii.  37),  yet  in  the  end  it  is  Judah  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  responsible  (xliv.  14,  16,  18  34). 

We  find,  indeed,  that  not  merely  in  the  end, 
but  in  the  beginning,  chapter  xliii.  makes 
Judah  the  responsible  one  (3,  8)  ;  we  under¬ 
stand  it  when  we  perceive,  as  Hebrew  schol-  I 
ars  do  from  many  evident  tokens,  that  chap-  j 
ters  xliii.  and  xliv.  are  written  by  the  author ' 
who  all  along  makes  Judah  prominent,  and 
chapter  xlii.  by  the  “Reuben”  author.  In 
this  chapter  we  observe  Reuben  prominent  in 
another  capacity  (verse  22),  and  this,  with 
verse  21,  precisely  fits  the  “Reuben”  narra¬ 
tive  in  xxxvii.  22,  though  it  would  not  at  all 
fit  the  “Judah”  account  of  that  part  of  the 
story  (verses  26,  27).  Judah  was  perfectly 
willing  to  “sin  against  the  child.” 

It  being  thus  clear  that  chapter  xlii.  is.  in 
the  main  (not  wholly),  a  different  narrative 
from  xliii.  and  xliv.,  some  other  difficulties 
are  explained.  The  “Reuben”  story  tells  us 
that  the  brothers  volunteered  the  information 
that  they  had  a  younger  brother  at  home  (xlii. 
13,  32),  but  in  xliii.  6,  7,  Judah  expressly  states 
that  they  did  nut  volunteer  the  information, 
that  the  man  straitly  asked  them  of  their  kin¬ 
dred.  Now  though  these  two  statements  do 
not  agree,  we  find  that  the  Judah  story  is 
self-consistent,  for  in  xliv.  18  he  appeals  to 
Joseph  himself  as  to  this  very  fact,  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  now  expecting  him  to  be  merciful. 

An  interesting  distinction  of  narratives  is 
clearly  made  out  in  the  chapters  which  con¬ 
cern  Joseph’s  relations  with  his  Egyptian  mas¬ 
ter  and  with  t;he  prison,  but  here  it  is  evident 
that  the  compiler  who  wove  the  two  narra¬ 
tives  together,  made  some  small  changes  to 
bring  them  into  harmony,  so  that  the  dividing 
lines  are  not  entirely  distinct.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  there  are  two  stories,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Potiphar,  who,  as  the  margin  shows 
and  as  the  customs  of  the  time  and  couptrj’ 
make  certain,  was  a  eunuch,  could  not  be 
the  “master”  of  xxxix.  7-20  (who,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  never  called  by  a  distinctive 
name),  and  that  in  some  passages  of  the 
prison  history  (xl.  4,  for  example),  Joseph  is 
the  confidential  servant  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard ;  in  others,  such  as  the  last  clauses  of 
xl.  3,  15,  xli.  14,  he  is  a  prisoner.  Observe 
that  in  the  first  clause  of  xl.  15,  which  from 
other  tokens  we  know  to  be  a  part  of  the 
“Reuben”  story,  Joseph,  in  precise  corre¬ 
spondence  with  that  story,  says  that  he  was 
(not  sold  but)  stolen.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  “Reuben"  story  that  he  asks,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  to  have  his  case  brought  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh.  Though  not  a  prisoner,  he  is  a 
slave,  and  though  a  confidential  and  trusted 
slave,  he  longs  to  be  set  free  to  return  to  his 
father’s  house. 

The  incident  of  the  money  in  the  sacks 


(Ixii.  25-28,  35;  xliii.  19-21),  is  not  consistent 
as  it  stands,  but  verse  35  agrees  with  25,  where 
it  is  expressly  stated  th  it  provision  for  the  way 
was  given  them,  so  that  they  would  not  need  to 
open  their  sacks  till  they  reached  home ;  while 
xlii.  27,  28  agrees  perfectly  with  xliii.  19-21. 
From  other  tokens  we  see  that  these  are,  two 
narratives,  the  former  being  a  part  of  the 
“Reuben,"  the  latter  of  the  “Judah”  story. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  these  facts  are 
not  disputed  by  any  scholars,  whatever  their 
school,  whether  conservative  or  liberal.  There 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  wove 
these  stories  together,  one  school  holding  that 
Moses  did  so,  another  that  it  was  done  cen¬ 
turies  later.  But  that  somebody  compiled  the 
story  of  Joseph  as  we  have  it  from  two  differ¬ 
ent  accounts,  is  beyond  question.  We  may  be 
very  thankful  that  the  fact  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  for  it  not  only  makes  the  account  more 
intelligible  to  us,  but  it  removes  one  more  of 
those  grounds  for  cavil  on  which  wilful  un¬ 
believers  have  taken  their  stand. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxxvii.  23-36. 

Golden  Text. — Ye  thought  evil  against  me, 
but  God  meant  it  unto  good. — Genesis  I.  20. 

Our  Golden  Text  justifies,  not  the  wicked 
brothers,  but  the  ways  of  God  with  Joseph. 
It  may  be  difiicult  for  young  persons  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  a  few  years  of  experience  will  give 
them  a  sufficient  insight  into  character  to 
show  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  Joseph’s  naturally  fine  charac¬ 
ter  that  he  should  be  separated  from  his  home  ; 
as  well  from  the  father  who  unduly  doted 
upon  him,  as  from  the  brothers  who  sneered 
at  and  hated  him.  We  may  be  sure  that  God 
i  in  His  providence  would  have  brought  about 
some  such  event  though  his  brothers  had  not 
so  atrociously  sinned  against  him ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  his  brothers  are  none 
the  less  to  blame  because  Joseph  needed  a  dis¬ 
cipline  that  came  about  through  their  sin. 

Not  only  did  Joseph  need  this  discipline; 
God  meant  it  for  good  also  to  his  family,  and 
through  them  to  the  world.  We  have  already 
i  (Lesson  for  April  1,  1894)  had  hints  that  Pales- 
I  tine  was  becoming  an  unsafe  place  for  Israel 
:  and  bis  sons ;  it  was  not  as  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  when  civilization  was  yet  in  its 
I  infancy,  and  the  great  sheik  from  the  East 
could  be  made  welcome  because  there  was 
room  enough  and  to  spare.  Nor  was  it  now 
as  in  the  days  of  peaceful  Isaac ;  the  family 
of  Jacob  was  too  large  and  too  turbulent  not 
I  to  excite  enmity,  and  yet  it  was  too  small  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  disaffected  Canaan - 
ites.  But  for  their  “hiding”  in  Egypt  at  this 
critical  time,  the  people  Israel  would,  humanly 
I  speaking,  have  been  blotted  out.  God  withdrew 
!  them  to  powerful  Egypt,  where  they  could 
!  grow  and  multiply  without  exciting  appre- 
I  hension  and  enmity,  and  when  at  last  they 
!  became  numerous  enough  to  become  objects 
;  of  suspicion,  they  were  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
quer  Canaan,  needing  only  the  preliminary 
'  discipline  of  the  wilderness  to  become  the 
;  nation,  at  least  in  rudiment,  which  was  to  be 
I  the  blessing  of  the  world. 

A  few  details  in  our  lesson  section  are  of 
:  interest.  It  was  a  very  natural  suggestion  of 
Reuben’s  that  Joseph  should  be  thrown  into 
a  pit,  that  is,  into  one  of  the  dry  cisterns 
which  abound  in  those  regions.  Readers  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  a  work  which  throws  a 
marvellous  light  upon  the  Bible,  will  be 
aw’are  that  this  was  a  common  method  of 
getting  rid  of  obnoxious  people.  These  cis¬ 
terns  were  small  enough  at  top  to  he  covered 
by  a  great  stone.  Below  they  were  hollowed 
out  to  vast  dimensions  and  cemented.  In  the 
rainy  season  they  caught  and  stored  up  water ; 
before  the  rains  came  round  again,  they  be- 
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came  dry  but  for  the  gradually  accumulating 
mire  at  the  bottom.  Jeremiah  was  cast  into 
such  a  pit  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6),  and  Isaiah 
alludes  to  this  as  a  common  method  of  im¬ 
prisonment  (Isa.  xxiv.  22).  I 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  the  agony  of  terror  which  Joseph  must 
have  felt,  knowing  that  death  by  slow  starva¬ 
tion  was  the  fate  of  men  so  disposed  of.  After 
thirteen  years  the  brothers  remembered  his 
anguish  (xlii.  21),  and  the  prophet  Amos, 
centuries  after,  could  find  no  better  illustra¬ 
tion  of  heartless  selfishness  than  these  broth¬ 
ers  who  sat  down  to  eat  bread  after  condemn  i 
ing  their  brother  to  this  frightful  fate.  They 
are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph  (Amos 
vi.  6). 

The  prophet’s  application  brings  the  story 
very  closely  home  to  the  consciences  of  men 
to-day.  How  many  men  and  women,  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians,  are  there  living  in  all  our 
cities  and  villages,  who,  like  Irsael  in  the 
time  of  Amos,  can  stretch  themselves  upon 
their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the 
flock,  and  sing  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the 
viol,  without  for  a  moment  being  grieved  with 
Ihe  aflliction  of  Joseph,  starving  in  wretched 
tenements  almost  at  their  side.  Is  their  sin,  I 
is  our  sin,  if  we  are  of  the  number,  any  less  j 
heinous,  any  less  brutal,  even,  than  that  of 
Joseph’s  brethren?  And  the  heartless  cruelty 
of  these  men  in  deceiving  their  father  as  they 
did,  can  we  utterly  condemn  it  who  know 
that  there  are  parents  weeping  for  lost  chil¬ 
dren  who  might  have  been  saved  if  the 
Church,  if  we,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
had  been  less  heartless  and  indifferent? 

But  indifference  is  not  the  only  sin  here  pic¬ 
tured.  Joseph’s  brothers  were  guilty  of  this 
crime  through  jealousy,  and  that  of  the  basest 
sort.  Not  merely  because  their  father  loved 
the  boy  bes^,  not  only  because  they  suspected 
that  he  would  fain  make  him  the  eldest  son, 
were  they  jealous,  but  because  they  were 
rebuked  by  Joseph's  goodness.  They  hated  him 
for  being  better  than  themselves,  on  a  higher 
plane  of  purity  and  honesty  and  spiritual  in¬ 
sight.  The  story  needed  never  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  Church  more  than  now.  Are 
there  not  men  in  Christian  countries  of  more 
thorough  knowledge,  deeper  insight,  a  more 
ardent  desire  to  know  the  very  mind  of  God, 
than  the  rank  and  file  of  men,  who  are  hated, 
and  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  time  allows, 
persecuted  for  that  very  reason?  Do  we  not 
see  it  in  families,  do  we  not  see  it  in  schools, 
in  small  social  and  business  circles?  Every 
sneer  at  superior  goodness,  at  a  brave  attempt 
to  lead  a  higher  life,  at  a  determined  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  deep  things  of  God  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  world  of  nature ;  every 
expression  of  contempt  for  a  superiority  which 
we  do  not  care  to  attain,  is  the  sin  of  Joseph’s 
brethren,  changed  in  outward  expression,  in¬ 
deed,  but  in  essential  character  the  very  same. 


liine  and  Precept. 

Keep  this  short  and  complete  saying:  “For¬ 
sake  all  and  thou  shalt  find  all.”  Forego  de¬ 
sire  and  thou  shalt  And  rest.  Consider  this 
well,  and  when  thou  hast  fulfilled  it  thou 
shalt  understand  all  things. — Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis. 

The  main  token  of  a  strong  character  is  not 
to  make  known  every  change  and  phase  in 
thought  and  feeling,  but  to  give  the  world  the 
finished  results. — Berthold  Auerbach. 

To  make  our  work  or  act  sublime,  we  must 
make  it  real.  It  is  a  system  that  counts,  not 
the  single  word  or  unsupported  action.  Use 
what  language  you  will,  you  can  never  say 
anything  but  what  you  are.  What  I  am,  what 
I  think,  is  conveyed  to  you  in  spite  of  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  hold  it  back.  What  I  am  has  been 
secretly  conveyed  from  me  to  another  whilst  I 
was  vainly  making  up  my  mind  to  tell  him  it. 
He  has  heard  from  me  what  I  never  spoke. — 
Emerson. 


•OflSTlAN 

ENDEAVOR 


By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

S  E  LF-CONTROt. 

Aprils.  A  city  broken  down.  Proverbs  25  :'8-2S. 

10.  Given  to  app>-tite.  Proverbs  23: 1-6. 

11.  Wbo  hath  Woe?  Proverbs  23:20-85. 

12.  Words  fitly  spoken.  Proverbs  25:8-15. 

13.  The  pare  see  ilod.  Psalms  24 : 1  S. 

14.  Fellowship  with  devils.  1  Corinthians  IO:12- 

23.31. 

1.5.  Topic.  Self-control,  and  bow  to  Kain  it.  Colos- 
sians  3:1-17.  (A  temperance  topiu. ) 

All  men  expect  to  be  called  upon  sometime, 
somewhere,  to  give  account  for  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body.  Such  accountability  is  involved 
in  sovereignty  over  self.  It  involves  authority 
over  one’s  actions,  and  that  means  self-owner¬ 
ship  and  control.  God  gives  to  each  one  him¬ 
self  to  use,  to  improve,  and  to  rule  for  the 
ends  for  which  He  entrusts  to  him  this  king¬ 
dom  of  self.  Here  is  found  personality.  Man¬ 
hood  and  blessedness  are  in  it,  or  self  ruin  and 
eternal  loss.  This  separates  one  from  all  oth¬ 
ers,  and  gives  him  a  name  and  a  character. 
Each  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  Under 
the  laws  of  eternal  rectitude  he  has  fullest 
liberty  to  exercise  authority  over  himself  in 
j  his  relations  to  God  and  man.  His  highest 
I  and  first  duty  in  these  relations  is  to  rule  him- 
I  self.  His  kingdom  is  the  conquest  and  gov- 
!  ernment  of  self.  And  this  is  the  greatest  vic¬ 
tory  which  any  man  can  achieve.  Alexander, 

!  called  the  Great,  was  conquered  by  himself  in 
1  the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  His 
1  own  passions  were  his  most  powerful  enemies. 

[  “He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.”  The  wise  man  wrote  this 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  experience,  after 
!  a  pow’erful  conflict  with  himself.  Moses,  the 
i  greatest  of  the  old  world  saints,  is  the  exam- 
!  pie  of  meekness,  who  only  once  lost  patience 
i  with  the  faithless  people. 

I  In  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  we  have 
the  sublimest  example  of  self-control,  who 
;  suffered  shame,  injury,  reviling,  blasphemy, 
j  and,  as  no  other,  was  a  Man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief ;  yet  endured  with  di- 
vinest  patience  and  pity  and  forgiveness  and 
love,  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  laying 
down  His  life  for  His  enemies.  Thus  He  is 
worthy  to  take  the  kingdom  and  power  and 
glory,  and  we  shall  be  worthy  just  so  far  as 
we  rule  ourselves  like  as  we  have  Him  for  an 
example.  Manhood,  sainthood,  kingdom  here 
and  hereafter,  are  in  the  conquest  of  self. 

Self-control  is  only  another  and  a  better 
name  for  education,  discipline,  or  culture, 
and  is  the  true  meaning  of  temperance  as 
used  in  the  Bible.  A  child  must  be  trained 
in  self-control.  Christianity  rises  to  benevo- 
I  lence  and  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others, 
i  The  law  of  the  land  allows  twenty  one  years 
j  in  which  to  attain  to  such  mastery  over  self 
I  that  one  may  be  entrusted  with  a  ballot.  Life 
I  up  to  that  time  should  be  a  school  of  discip- 
j  line  for  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  and 
I  citizenship.  In  the  same  way  this  world’s  life 
I  may  be  regarded,  under  God,  as  a  state  of  dis- 
'  cipline  for  the  eternal  life, 
i  In  the  order  of  nature  and  necessity  self- 
I  control  will  have  its  first  application  to  the 
'  body  This  exists,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for 
itself  that  it  may  best  serve  something  above 
and  beyond.  The  law  of  self-control  limits 
the  indulgence  of  its  appetites  and  passions 
at  the  point  where  it  may  be  most  useful  to 
and  best  serve  that  which  is  higher  in  man. 
It  must  be  kept  under  to  win  its  race.  One 
must  eat  and  drink  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat 


and  drink.  Moderation  is  the  limit  of  health 
and  service.  Intemperance  is  the  lowest  form 
of  self- ruin.  The  depraved  appetite  may  carry 
down  with  the  body  the  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  The  only  sure  self-control 
here  is  total  abstinence.  Abstinence  should  be 
practiced  as  a  prevention,  and  also  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  love  for  those  who  are  weak.  And 
this  rule  applies  to  every  evil  indulgence  and 
habit  or  pleasure,  and  to  those  which  have 
danger  in  them  and  which  are  found  in 
human  experience  to  be  the  beginning  of  evil. 
Controlled,  the  appetites  are  the  best  of  ser¬ 
vants  ;  indulged,  they  become  the  worst  of 
tyrants. 

Besides  health  and  strength,  the  bodily 
powers  must  acquire  skill  through  long  and 
patient  practice.  The  farmer’s  boy  who  is 
obliged  to  work  early  and  late,  is  having  the 
best  training  in  self-control  as  regards  indus¬ 
try  and  steadfastness.  Self-control  of  the 
mind  is  still  more  important.  The  mind 
should  guide  the  body.  Reason,  and  not 
appetite  and  passion,  should  regulate  its  ac¬ 
tion.  Education  is  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  attaining  control  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  Its  object  is  not  so  much  to  acquire 
knowledge,  as  to  learn  how  to  use  it ;  and  this 
is  wisdom.  Discipline  of  mind  is  mental  self- 
control.  With  this  one  is  ready  to  enter  upon 
any  department  of  life.  And  this  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  some  school.  One  must  be  able  to 
“think  out  his  work,  and  work  out  his 
thought.’’ 

Abraham  Lincoln  schooled  himself,  and  that 
he  might  know  what  a  demonstration  was, 
went  away  alone  and  spent  a  month  with  his 
Euclid.  One  who  has  the  mastery  of  his  own 
powers,  will  be  master  of  his  business,  or  art, 
or  profession,  or  a  scholar  in  his  department 
of  life.  The  best  study  will  be  that  which 
gives  one  power  over  and  in  himself.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  claimed  that  the  study  of  the  so- 
called  dead  languages  is  the  best.  This  re¬ 
quires  that  one  shall  be  able  to  fix  his  mind 
for  a  long  time  on  the  translation;  analyzing, 
comparing,  reasoning,  and  judging,  until  he 
reaches  the  truth.  Mathematics  give  acute 
ness,  the  languages  give  breadth  and  endur¬ 
ance  and  grace.  In  order  to  master  himself, 
one  must  know  himself,  his  powers,  and  how 
best  to  use  them,  his  relations,  and  how  to 
fulfil  them. 

While  it  is  true  that  one’s  mind  “to  him  a 
kingdom  is,”  in  a  better  sense  it  raav  contain 
organized  and  disciplined  battalions  by  which 
he  can  conquer  kingdoms.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
showed  his  self  control  when,  after  his  dog 
overturned  a  lamp  and  destroyed  the  mathe¬ 
matical  treatise  he  had  been  a  year  in  making 
out,  he  began  at  once  to  reconstruct  it. 
Genius  is  said  to  be  the  ability  to  do  hard 
work. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  and  nobler  vic¬ 
tory  over  self  than  that  which  comes  through 
physical  and  mental  discipline  and  power,  the 
control  of  one’s  spirit.  These  lower  powers 
are  to  be  servants  of  a  higher.  More  impor 
tant  than  success  in  business  and  scholarship, 
or  anything  of  this  world,  is  the  building 
of  a  character.  Above  man,  infinitely  ex¬ 
alted,  is  God,  whom  he  should  worship  and 
serve,  in  which  he  finds  his  blessedness. 
Through  one’s  spiritual  powers  he  knows  and 
worships  and  serves  God  in  glorious  fellow¬ 
ship.  Until  a  man  takes  his  right  place  be 
fore  God,  he  has  not  begun  to  rule  himself. 
Body  and  mind  are  to  serve  the  spirit,  and 
find  their  limit  when  they  cease  to  serve. 
Until  the  spirit  rules,  one  is  a  slave  to  his 
lower  self. 

The  first  act  in  spiritual  self-control  is  repent¬ 
ance  of  sin,  which  turns  from  it  with  grief  and 
hatred  of  it  to  righteousness  and  obedience. 
This  yields  self  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
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kingdom  of  self  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God. 
With  this  act  goes  faith  in  Christ,  which  trusts 
self  to  Him  for  salvation.  With  this  goes  love  to 
Christ  which  devotes  self  to  Him  in  service. 
Joyful  obedience  says,  “Thy  will  be  done.” 

Faith  overcometh  the  world.  Love  becomes 
a  law  unto  itself,  having  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Appetites,  passions,  desires,  understanding, 
will,  affections,  and  conscience  sweetly  submit 
to  Christ  in  loving  ser\'ice.  Now  self  control  i 
will  seek  growth  in  everj'  grace.  Pleasures,  j 
business,  possessions,  ambitions,  will  all  serve 
Christ.  Duties  will  become  privileges.  One  | 
will  “mortify”  sinful  members  and  passions,  ! 
put  off  the  old  man  with  its  lusts,  and  put  on  i 
the  new  man,  made  after  the  image  of  Christ,  I 
in  a  word,  as  St.  Paul  sums  it  up.  he  “puts  on  | 
love.”  Such  self-control  rules  self  for  an! 
eternal  life.  It  makes  the  most  of  self,  and  j 
seeks  the  highest  and  the  best.  It  serves  the  j 
highest.  One  rises  on  stepping-stones  of  his  j 
dead  self  to  higher  things.  And  just  so  tar  as  | 
one  conquers  and  rules  self  will  God  give  him  | 

rule  over  higher  things. 

- -  _  - - 

The  Child reu  at  Home,  I 

WHEN  BLUE  BIRD9  S1N<L 
’Tis  nearly  Sprina : 

From  o'er  the  bnitans  purple  haze, 

I  catch  the  breath  of  comtne  days. 

And  know  that  April  lioaerlDK  strays. 

Along  the  barren,  woodland  ways. 

The  blue  birds  sing. 


crab  and  the  monkey.  Please  tell  me  quick.”  ! 

“Once  upon  a  time,”  I  began,  “a  crab  and  a  j 
monkey  each  thought  that  he  would  go  out  I 
for  a  walk.  It  happened  that  they  both  | 
thought  that  they  would  walk  around  a  | 
mountain  for  exercise,  and  when  they  were  j 
half  way  around  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  j 
they  met  each  other.  Each  one  had  found  i 
something  while  he  was  on  his  travels.  The  I 
monkey  had  picked  up  a  persimmon  seed.  He  ! 
was  a  wise  monkey,  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
took  the  seed  home  and  planted  it,  some 
day  it  would  grow  into  a  tree,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  sit  in  it  and  eat  persimmons  all  day 
long.  The  crab  had  found  a  bit  of  toasted 
rice  cake,  which  it  meant  to  take  home  for 
its  supper.  When  the  monkey  met  the  crab 
and  saw  the  rice  cake,  it  thought  to  itself :  ‘I 
wish  I  had  found  the  rice  cake.  I  would  j 
rather  have  something  nice  to  eat  now  than  ; 
wait  until  my  seed  shall  grow  to  be  a  tree,  j 
Perhaps  the  old  crab  will  change  with  me.  ’  | 

“‘Good-morning,  Mr.  Crab,’  he  said  very! 
politely.  'Will  you  make  a  bargain  with  me? 
Will  you  trade  your  bit  of  rice  cake  for  this  j 
fine  persimmon  seed,  which  will  become  a  tree  j 
some  day?’  The  crab  did  not  look  .as  if  he 
wanted  to  close  with  this  offer,  but  the 
monkey  coaxed  him  and  told  him  how  fine  it , 
would  be  to  have  a  tree  full  of  persimmons  by-  ; 
and-bye,  while  if  he  ate  the  rice  cake,  it  would  i 
be  all  gone  and  he  would  have  nothing  left  to  ; 
look  forward  to.  The  poor  crab  was  too 


their  long  arms.  They  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  the  crabs,  and  a  rice  mortar,  a  pounder, 
a  bee,  and  an  egg,  all  resolved  to  lay  a  deep 
plot  by  which  they  might  punish  the  faithless 
monkey. 

“They  asked  the  monkeys  to  make  peace 
with  them,  and  so  the  king  of  the  monkeys, 
who  had  been  the  one  that  had  cheated  the 
poor  crab,  came  into  the  crabs’  hole  and  sat 
down  to  make  a  treaty  with  them.  He  took 
up  the  poker  to  stir  the  fire,  when  the  egg, 
which  had  been  hidden  in  the  ashes,  went 
bang!  and  burned  the  monkey’s  arm.  Fright¬ 
ened  and  surprised  at  this,  the  monkey  put 
his  arm  into  the  pickle  tub  to  relieve  the  pain, 
but  there  sat  the  bee  on  the  edge  of  the  tub. 
and  it  stung  him  sharply  as  he  put  his  arm  in 
the  brine.  The  poor  monkey,  howling  with 
the  pain  of  the  sting,  and  blinded  by  his  tears, 
rushed  to  the  door  to  run  away,  but  he  caught 
his  feet  in  some  seaweed  and  slipped  and  fell 
down.  The  rice  mortar  came  rolling  down 
upon  him  from  the  roof  of  the  porch,  and 
broke  his  back,  and  the  pounder  followed  and 
came  down  upon  his  head  and  cracked  it 
badly,  so  that  the  poor  monkey  could  not  get 
up  to  escape  from  his  enemies.  Then  all  the 
crabs  came  walking  out,  and  with  their 
claws  they  pinched  the  poor  monkey  till  they 
thought  he  had  been  punished  enough  for  his 
greediness.  But  there  was  not  very  much  left 
of  the  monkey  when  they  were  through  with 
him.” 


'Tis  nearly  Spring ;  ' 

And  while  I  hark  to  that  far,  sweet  song, 

<for.e  Is  the  grief  I  have  carried  long :  j 

My  heart  grows  young,  and  my  soul  grows  strong. 

To  serve  the  Right,  and  conquer  Wrong.  | 

When  blue  birds  sing.  | 

'Tis  nearly  Spring ; 

Lord  let  my  soul  awake  and  rise ; 

Be  Thine  the  power  that  in  me  lies,  j 

Clothed  upon  with  a  purpose  wise,  ■ 

Glad  as  the  song  that  cleaves  the  skies. 

When  blue  birds  sinir.  | 

SWEETHEAKT’S  BED  TIME  STOKY,  | 

Bv  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

I  went  to  see  my  .Sweetheart  the  other  eve-  ; 
iiing,  just  when  he  was  ready  to  go  to  bed. 
He  looked  like  a  little  grey  pussy  cat  when  he 
came  running  down  the  wide  stairs  to  meet  j 
me  and  give  me  the  hug  and  kiss  that  he  had  j 
waiting  for  me.  He  had  on  a  little  grey  j 
stripped  dressing  -  gown  with  pockets,  tied 
with  cord  and  tassels,  and  dear  little  knitted 
slipi>ers  on  his  feet,  so  you  can  see  that  he 
was  just  as  soft  and  warm  as  any  little  kitty  j 
could  have  been. 

Who  is  my  Sweetheart?  Why,  how  can  I ; 
tell  you?  I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me.  and 
that  is  why  he  is  my  Sweetheart.  All  his 
four  years  we  have  been  great  friends,  and  ' 
there  are  no  kisses  quite  so  sweet  to  me  as  : 
those  my  Sweetheart  gives  me.  And  who  am  j 
I?  I  am  my  Sweetheart’s  story  teller,  and  | 
this  evening  I  went  to  see  him  with  a  new  j 
story,  one  that  he  had  never  heard  before.  j 
“Please  tell  me  a  story,”  he  said,  as  he  cud- 1 
died  up  in  my  lap  and  put  bis  head  on  my  | 
shoulder,  and  so  I  told  him  a  story,  looking 
down  into  his  dear  blue  eyes,  so  that  1 1 
might  see  whether  he  liked  the  story  or  not. 

I  can  always  see  in  his  eyes  whether  he  likes  I 
a  story.  ; 

“We  will  pretend,  while  I  tell  you  this  story,  I 
Sweetheart, "  I  said,  “  we  will  pretend  that  you 
are  a  little  Japanese  boy,  with  a  dark  skin  and  I 
soft  black  hair  and  slits  of  eyes,  and  we  will  ; 
pretend  that  your  Japanese  mamma  is  trying  : 
to  put  you  to  sleep  with  stories,  and  that  you  i 
have  asked  her  to  tell  you  the  wonderful , 
story  of  the  battle  between  the  crab  and  the  ! 
monkey. "  ; 

“Oh,  yes,  that  will  be  fun.  I  am  pretend- 1 
ing,”  cried  Sweetheart.  “I  am  a  Japanese 
boy  already,  and  I  want  to  know  about  the  ; 


stupid  to  think  that,  if  the  persimmon  seed 
was  really  the  nicer,  the  monkej'  would  ’ 
want  to  keep  it  for  himself,  and  so  he  agreed  j 
to  change.  j 

“The  monkey  ate  the  rice  cake  with  h  good  ( 
appetite,  for  his  walk  had  made  him  hungry,  ; 
and  the  crab  took  his  persimmon  seed  home  '• 
and  planted  it  in  his  garden.  It  grew  very 
fast,  and  soon  it  was  a  high  tree,  so  tall  that 
the  birds  came  and  sang  in  its  branches  and 
built  their  nests  there,  and  its  boughs  were 
full  of  persimmons.  The  crab  felt  very  rich 
when  he  looked  up  into  the  branches  of  his 
tree  and  saw  how  many  fine  persimmons  he 
had,  but  .alas,  he  could  not  climb,  and 
how  was  he  to  get  the  persimmons  down? 
If  he  had  to  wait  for  the  wind  to  blow  them 
down,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he 
would  have  very  many. 

“At  last  he  thought  of  his  friend,  the 
monkey,  and  going  to  him,  he  asked  him  if 
he  would  help  him  gather  them.  The  monkey 
very  willingly  promised  to  climb  the  tree  and 
drop  the  persimmons  down  to  the  crab,  who 
was  to  pick  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  basket. 

“The  selfish  monkej’  thought  that  he  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain  again  when  he  climbed 
up  into  the  tree.  He  picked  and  ate  all  the 
fine,  ripe  persimmons,  .and  when  he  found  | 
hard,  green  ones,  he  pelted  the  poor  crab  with 
them.  The  green  ones  were  not  good  to  eat, 
and  they  bruised  the  shell  of  the  poor  crab  as 
he  ran  about  beneath  the  tree,  begging  the 
monkey  to  throw  him  down  some  good  per¬ 
simmons. 

“By-and-bye  he  limped  away  to  his  hole, 
aching  all  over  from  the  bruises  that  the 
wicked  monkey  had  given  him  when  he  pelted 
him  with  persimmons.  When  the  crab  told 
his  family  how  the  monkey  had  treated  him, 
they  were  all  verj’  sorry,  and  they  said  that 
the  monkey  must  be  punished  for  his  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  whole  family  of  crabs  gathered 
together,  and  they  solemnly  walked  out  side- 
wise  to  do  battle  with  the  monkey  for  the 
trick  he  had  played  upon  their  cousin,  the  crab. 

“But  all  the  monkej’s  came  to  help  their 
friend,  and  the  monkeys  were  so  strong,  and 
they  could  jump  about  so  nimbly,  that  very 
soon  the  poor  crabs  were  glad  enough  to  go 
back  to  their  holes  and  hide  themselves  where 
the  monkeys  could  not  pull  them  out  with 


“Is  that  all?”  asked  my  Sweetheart. 

‘‘I  suppose  that  is  not  quite  all,”  I  said.  “1 
suppose  when  the  Japanese  mamma  has  told 
her  little  Minamoto  no-Raiko  the  storj’  of  the 
battle  between  the  crab  and  the  monkej’, 
that  she  tells  him  the  moral  then.” 

“Whsit  is  a  moral?”  asked  my  Sweetheart. 

“  Whj’,  the  moral  is  the  part  you  must  trj’  to 
remember,”  I  said.  “The  rest  of  the  storj’ 
you  will  remember  without  trying.  The 
moral  of  this  storj’  is  that  you  should  not  be 
greedy,  for  although  greedy  people  may  seem 
to  get  the  best  of  things  at  first,  they  always 
are  punished  for  their  greediness  sooner  or 
later.  Besides,  it  is  not  kind  to  be  greedj’. 
It  is  better  to  be  generous,  and  share  everj'- 
thing  that  one  has,  than  to  be  selfish  and  trj’ 
to  take  other  people’s  things  awaj'  from  them.' 
Do  you  see.  Sweetheart?” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  Sweetheart  answered.  “But  1 
think  1  like  the  other  part  of  the  storj’  best.” 

And  far  awaj’  in  Japan,  perhaps  at  the  verj’ 
time  I  was  telling  my  little  Sweetheart  this 
I  story,  some  dark-ej’ed  Japanese  mother  was 
putting  her  olive  skinned  little  ones  to  sleep 
with  the  same  tale,  only  she  would  tell  it  in 
a  language  that  Sweetheart  could  not  have 
understood  even  if  I  could  have  told  it  to 
him  Some  time  and  somewhere  some  one 
listened  to  the  story  and  told  it  over  again 
for  little  people  here,  and  so  it  happened  that 
I  could  take  my  Sweetheart  a  new  storj’  that 
came  all  the  way  from  the  land  of  Japan. 

DOING  ONE’S  DUTY. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  took  place  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Legislature.  Such 
things  were  not  very  well  understood  in  those 
day,  and  the  unusual  darkness  terrified  the 
legislators.  They  thought  the  daj'  of  judg 
i  ment  had  come  upon  them,  and  some  of  the 
;  members  were  anxious  to  break  up  their  sit¬ 
ting  at  once.  But  Mr.  Davenport  of  Stam¬ 
ford  stood  up  in  his  place  and  spoke  like  a 
brave  and  steadfast  man  from  the  gloom. 
“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “if  the  daj’  of  judg¬ 
ment  has  come  upon  us,  I,  for  one,  should 
wish  to  be  found  in  my  right  place  and  doing 
my  duty.  Gentlemen,  I  move  that  candles  be 
brought,  and  that  we  proceed  with  our  busi¬ 
ness.  ” 
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TO  A  FRIEND  ON  AN  APPBOACHINO  BIRTH. 

DAY. 

What  shall  I  send  to  thee,  my  friend, 

On  this,  thy  natal  dayV 

What  treasures  brim;  for  the  coming  SpringV 
^^'hat  hopes  for  the  onward  way? 

Shall  I  wish  thee  health,  and  joy.  and  wealth. 

And  what  earthly  pleasure  brings? 

Or,  that  as  the  length  of  thy  day.s,  thy  strength 
Shall  be  in  Heavenly  things  ? 

Xo  gitts  I  send,  but  when  I  bond 
My  knee,  my  prayer  shall  be 

That  He  who  .sends  good  gifts  to  all. 

Will  send  the  best  to  thee. 

J.  A.  8. 


PAPA’.S  THOUGHTLESS  ANSWER. 

The'fatnily  were  laughing  over  a  joke  in  the 
newspaper.  What  was  it? 

“Papa,”  said  a  little  boy  thirsting  for  knowl¬ 
edge,”  I  read  that  the  beavers  were  very  indus¬ 
trious  animals.  What  do  they  make?"  “Bea¬ 
ver  hats,  my  son,  beaver  hats,”  replied  the 
father. 

This  paragraph,  although  coming  under  the 
head  of  “Fun  and  Humor,”  has  some  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  connected  with  it  which  ought  to 
be  very  suggestive  to  the  fathers  of  this  gen¬ 
eration.  The  “papa”  here  spoken  of  is  like  a 
number  of  other  “papas”  whom  we  have  seen, 
“papas”  whose  minds  are  so  entirely  absorbed 
in  solving  the  financial  problems  of  business 
life,  that  they  have  no  time  or  thought  to  give 
to  their  children.  They  see  them  only  a  short 
time  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
evening,  and  conse(iuently  do  not  really  kiiotr 
their  own  children. 

When  the  boy  spoken  of  asked  his  father 
about  beavers,  it  was  to  him  an  all  important 
question.  He  was  anxious  to  know  what  the 
industries  of  these  wonderful  animals  are. 
His  father  gave  no  thought  to  the  (question  ; 
he  was  probably  hidden  behind  the  sheets  of 
his  voluminous  morning  paper,  engrossed  in 
the  current  news  report,  or  market  values, 
or  turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  some 
contemplated  business  schemes  which  he 
hoped  to  carry  through  that  day,  and  only 
mechanically  answered  his  son’s  question. 
The  word  “  beaver”  made  no  impression  upon 
his  mind  except  as  it  was  associated  with 
hats.  He  carelessly  answered  his  boy’s  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  immediatelj*  passed  out  of  his 
mind.  Not  so  with  the  little  boy,  however. 
He  pondered  over  his  father’s  answer  an  hour 
or  more  after  he  had  left  the  house.  The 
beavers  must  indeed  be  very  ingenious  ani¬ 
mals  to  make  hats.  He  wonders  why  he 
never  heard  of  their  achievements  before. 
Where  are  their  manufactories  and  stores? 
He  finally  concludes  that  in  the  room  back  of 
the  stores  where  hats  are  sold,  there  must  be 
a  large  force  of  beavers  at  work  making  them, 
and  he  is  determined  upon  investigating  for 
himself  the  next  time  he  passes  a  hat  store. 
But  on  second  thought,  he  fears  it  may  be 
sometime  before  the  opportunity  will  present 
itself,  and  the  subject  being  quite  too  weighty 
to  carry  long  upon  his  youthful,  mind,  he 
seeks  his  mother’s  counsel. 

The  mother  is  in  the  sewing-room,  busily 
engaged  at  the  sewing-machine.  She  is  bar¬ 
ricaded  all  around  her  with  a  wall  two  or 
three  feet  high  of  unfinished  garments,  which 
the  family  are  needing,  and  which  must  be 
finished.  As  the  boy  comes  into  the  room,  he 
breaks  down  the  wall  in  his  efforts  to  get 
quickly  to  his  mother’s  side.  The  mother  turns 
from  the  long  seam  which  she  is  rapidly  run¬ 
ning  through  the  machine,  to  see  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  several  garments  which  she 
has  placed  together,  all  disarranged  by  the 
thoughtless  little  fellow  in  search  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“Do  be  more  careful,  Tommj',”  she  says. 
Just  see  how  you  are  disarranging  my  work !" 


“I  am  sorry,”  the  boy  replies,  “but,  mamma,  j 
do  beavers  make  hats?” 

“Hats!  Why,  of  course  not!  What  makes! 
you  ask  such  a  foolish  question?”  i 

“  Well,  papa  says  they  do ;  he  told  me  so  this 
morning.  ”  | 

“Oh,  you  must  certainly  be  mistaken,  ! 
Tommy.  Your  father  would  not  tell  you  such  I 
a  thing  as  that.”  | 

“He  did  for  true,  mamma,”  the  boy  de-  j 
dared  emphatically.  “I  asked  him  this  morn¬ 
ing  w’hat  the  beavers  made,  for  I  read  yester¬ 
day  about  their  being  industrious  animals, 
and  papa  said  they  made  hats.  ” 

“  Papa  could  not  have  understood  your  ques¬ 
tion,  Tommy,  or  his  mind  must  have  been  ! 
upon  something  else.”  ! 

“  Well,  he  ought  to  pay  attention  to  me  when  ! 
I  want  to  know  useful  things,  don’t  you  think 
so,  mamma?  What  do  beavers  do  if  they  don’t 
make  hats?”  and  Tommy  looks  intently  into 
his  mother’s  face.  i 

The  mother  slackens  the  speed  of  her  sew-  ■ 
ing-machine  while  she  tells  her  little  boy  all : 
she  knows  about  beavers,  and  then  she  stops  | 
it  and  reads  up  the  subject  of  beavers  from  | 
the  encyclopedia,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  her } 
child  a  true  and  full  account  of  what  he  is  so  ! 
anxious  to  know.  The  boy  goes  off  to  his  | 
pla5'  satisfied,  and  with  some  new  and  won¬ 
derful  thoughts  of  the  wonderful  ways  of  ani¬ 
mal  life. 

When  his  mother  told  the  father  at  night, 
after  Tommy  had  gone  to  bed,  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  day,  he  laughed  heartily  at  first ; 
he  had  no  recollection  even  of  Tommy’s  asking 
the  question  until  he  had  taxed  his  memory  ; 
for  a  few  minutes.  But  when  he  thought  of  I 
the  matter,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  j 
should  not  come  under  the  head  of  “Fun  and  I 
Jokes.”  It  was  really  a  serious  subject.  j 

The  next  morning  he  told  Tommy  of  the  | 
interesting  hours  he  had  spent  as  a  boy  watch-  j 
ing  the  beavers  that  built  their  dams  in  the  | 
river  near  his  father’s  house.  j 

After  that  episode.  Tommy  did  not  have  to  ' 
go  to  mamma  for  a  true  answer  to  his  ques-  j 
tions,  for  papa  wished  to  have  the  divided  | 
honor  of  teaching  his  boy  useful  things,  so  i 
that  he  would  not  have  to  say  when  he  was  \ 
grown  up,  “Mamma  took  pains  to  teach  me  j 
me  many  wonderful  things  when  I  was  a 
child  ;  papa  never  had  time  to  give  to  me.  he  I 
was  so  engrossed  with  business.”  How  is  it  j 
with  the  papas  who  read  The  Evangelist?! 
“To  be  on  intimate  and  companionable  con-  j 
fidential  terms  with  a  child,  is  to  throw’  out  i 
and  keep  ever  on  the  alert  a  picket  line  in  | 
the  warfare  with  the  great  enemy  of  souls,  ! 
and  to  be  forewarned  of  his  most  stealthy  j 
movement,”  says  some  wise  writer.  1 

Susan  Teall  Perry.  I 


MISJUDGING  MOTIVES, 

How  often  we  misjudge  people’s  motives ; 
and  that  sometimes  because  we  see  at  the 
moment  but  a  part  of  what  they  are  abogut. 
If  we  knew  the  whole  of  the  matter,  our  opin¬ 
ions  would  often  be  greatly  changed.  Amongst 
the  lots  put  up  at  auction,  was  one,  “A  pretty 
pair  of  crutches.”  In  the  crowd  was  a  poor 
crippled  boy,  and  the  crutchea  were  just  the 
thing  for  him.  He  was  the  first  to  bid  for 
them.  An  elderly,  well-dressed  man  bid 
against  him.  There  were  cries  of  “Shame,  ! 
shame!”  in  the  crowd.  The  boy  bid  again,  | 
and  so  did  the  old  gentleman.  "The  boy  bid 
all  he  had,  but  the  old  gentleman  outbid 
him  once  more,  and  the  poor  little  lad  turned 
away  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  crutches 
were  knocked  down  to  the  elderly  man,  who, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  took  them  to  the 
poor  little  cripple  and  made  him  a  present  of 
them.  The  crowd  were  now  as  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  as  they  had  just  been  with 
their  abuse,  but  the  old  gentleman  heard 
nothing  of  it ;  he  had  disappeared  even  before 
the  little  boy  could  thank  him.  To  judge  br 
a  part  is  often  to  misjudge  the  whole. — The 
Quiver. 


A  BEAUTIFUE  INCIDENT. 

This  beautiful  incident  is  given  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine ; 

A  little  boy  was  recently  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  charged  with  stealing  fiowers 
from  a  gentleman’s  garden.  When  asked  by. 
the  magistrate  why  he  took  the  flowers,  he 
burst  out  crying  and  said;  “My  kitten  died, 
and  I  buried  it,  and  I  wanted  to  put  a  flower 
on  its  grave,”  and  he  put  up  his  hand  before 
his  face  and  continued  crying. 

He  was  a  little,  hungry  child,  not  quite 
eight,  who  had  chanced  to  find  a  stray  kitten 
and  had  loved  it  and  taken  it  to  his  heart  and 
home ;  but  for  all  his  love,  it  died.  They 
never  had  any  milk  at  his  home,  and  the 
kitten  could  not  eat ;  it  was  too  young  to  do 
more  than  lap  milk  out  of  a  saucer;  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  milk  himself,  he  could  not  give  it  milk. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  the  ways  of  young 
kittens.  He  would  fain  have  feasted  his  little 
guest.  The  bread  which  he  had  to  eat,  he 
gladly  shared  with  it ;  he  put  crumbs  of  it  to 
its  mouth,  but  it  did  not  eat  them ;  he  offered 
it  a  little  tea,  but  it  did  not  drink  it.  It 
could  partake  of  neither  bread  nor  tea,  and  it 
died,  and  he  wept  grievously  and  buried  it. 
He  had  seen  people  put  wreaths  of  flowers  on 
the  graves  in  the  church  yard.  They  were  put 
there  by  those  who  wept  over  them,  and  in 
his  grief  for  his  dead  kitten  he  reached 
through  the  palisade  of  a  garden  and  broke  off 
two  sprays  of  white  geraniums,  and  carried 
them  to  his  dead  little  treasure’s  grave. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  this  story,  the  rich 
and  pampered  owner  of  the  flowers  gave  him 
in  charge  of  the  police,  and  he  was  put  in  the 
lock-up  to  await  his  hearing  when  the  magis¬ 
trate  sat.  To  have  even  laughed  at  that  little 
boy’s  reverence  for  his  poor  little  dead  kitten, 
would  be  impossible  to  a  godlike  man.  To 
this  child  the  stern  enmity  of  death  and  the 
hard  things  it  had  done  to  his  beloved  little 
companion,  were  real.  And  the  magistrate 
said.  “You  are  a  good  little  boy  You  may  go 
home ;  but  when  you  want  a  flower  again,  ask 
for  it ;  that  will  be  better.  ” 

A  GOOD  WAV. 

“  If  mj’  children  get  angrj'  with  each  other,  ” 
said  a  mother,  “I  at  once  make  them  all  sit 
down  and  sing  together  ia  unison  some  pleas¬ 
ant  hymn  or  song;  its  soothing  effect  is  magi¬ 
cal  ;  they  forget  their  little  quarrels,  and  go 
kindly  to  their  sports  again.” 

EEECTBICITY  IN  CHINA. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow  in  Canton,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  Chinese  cities,  being  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  are  filled  with 
hanging  wooden  signs.  Through  these  signs 
the  wire  must  twist  and  turn,  because  on  no 
account  would  a  Chinaman  allow  a  sign  to  be 
moved  to  make  room  for  the  wire,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  mean  bad  luck  to  bis  business. 
In  many  cases  the  insulation  has  been  strongly 
reinforced  with  rubber  and  tape,  to  prevent 
abrasion  from  the  swinging  signs. 

The  streets  of  Canton  are  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  block  each,  and  each  section  is  shut 
off  from  all  others  by  heavy  gates,  and  are 
closed  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  popu¬ 
lace  is  so  turbulent  that  for  many  centuries 
the  authorities  have  made  it  a  practice  to  bold 
all  the  people  of  any  section  responsible  for  any 
riot  or  tumult  in  that  section.  The  result  is 
that  the  people  have  got  in  the  habit  of  regu¬ 
lating  affairs  in  a  disturbed  section  without  any 
reference  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  electri¬ 
cian  of  the  Canton  plant  had  occasion  to  see 
the  effect  of  this  in  an  instance  where  a  store 
wanted  lights,  but  the  wires  could  not  be  run, 
because  one  man  objected  to  having  a  hole 
cut  in  his  house  for  securing  a  pole.  The  man 
wanting  lights  informed  his  neighbors,  and 
they  soon  induced  their  neighbor  to  withdraw 
his  objection.  ^ 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER.  ! 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  So¬ 
cial  Union  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  In 
the  absence  of  President  Francis  B.  Reeves, 
Mr.  Franklin  L.  Sheppard  presided,  proving 
himself  a  most  genial  and  efficient  presiding 
officer.  Two  subjects  were  on  the  programme 
for  consideration:  “What  should  be  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  toward  : — 
Ist,  Special  evangelistic  work  supplementing 
that  of  the  pastor?  2nd.  Establishing  a  uni¬ 
form  order  of  service  with  or  without  a  mod¬ 
erate  liturgy?”  On  the  first  of  these  topics 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  pastor  of  the 
West  Oreen-street  Church,  was  the  speaker. 
Dr.  Adams  said  he  was  not  in  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  with  all  modern  conventional  evangelistic 
methods  and  yet  be  was  conscious  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  lift  many  of  the  church¬ 
es  from  their  present  deplorable  condition. 

Dr  Adams  defined  the  Scriptural  idea  of  an 
“evangelist.”  He  was  not  a  supplanter  of  the 
pastor.  The  speaker  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  method  now  in  vogue  which  sets  the 
pastors  altogether  aside  during  the  progress  of 
evangelistic  meetings.  He  doubted,  also,  the 
permanence  of  the  work  done  by  evangelists. 
Yet  he  believed  that  there  is  a  place  for  Scrip¬ 
tural  evangelists.  '“We  want  a  hundred  evan¬ 
gelists  in  this  city,”  he  said,  “to  take  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
other,  and  go  into  the  haunts  of  sin  and  vice 
and  hunger  and  wretchedness.”  Dr.  Adams 
spoke  very  earnestly.  His  own  preaching  is 
evangelistic,  in  the  truest  sense,  warm,  spirit¬ 
ual,  Biblical,  and  full  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  pastor  of 
the  Northminster  Church,  spoke  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  topic.  His  address  was  a  plea  for  a  uni¬ 
form  Presbyterian  service  and  an  authorized 
liturgy  to  secure  the  good  our  Directory  for 
Worship  aims  at  in  what  it  has  to  say  about 
the  public  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
singing  of  psalms,  and  public  prayer,  and  to 
avoid  those  “mean,  irregular,  and  extrava¬ 
gant  effusions”  to  which  our  present  method 
or  want  of  method,  is  peculiarly  exposed. 

The  intent  of  worship  is  to  offer  “sacrifices 
well  pleasing  to  God.”  The  best  that  can  be 
had  is  never  too  good  for  Him.  Sincerity  and 
truth  being  premised  everywhere  as  the  heart 
requisites,  we  should  expect  a  primitive  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  primitive  forms  of  worship,  and 
a  cultivated  people  to  have  cultivated  forms. 
We  should  not  expect  a  people  dwelling  in 
ceiled  houses  to  keep  for  their  God  a  tent, 
and  cling,  without  refining,  to  the  manners 
of  the  wilderness. 

Of  the  hour  and  a  half  allotted  to  a  Sunday  { 
service,  the  sermon  might  take  the  half  hour 
and  the  Scripture  reading,  singing,  and  prayers 
the  hour.  Scripture  should  be  read  for  its 
own  sake,  not  as  subordinate  to  the  preaching 
that  is  to  follow.  We  should  adopt  a  uniform 
order  of  lessons,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

Our  Directory  speaks  of  prayers  of  adora¬ 
tion,  thanksgiving,  confession,  supplication, 
and  intercession.  Why  not  cull  the  best  of 
these  that  have  come  down  through  the  church 
universal,  and  use  them  in  public  worship  as 
occasion  may  require?  Extempore  prayers, 
even  of  gifted  preachers,  are  not  always  the 
most  dignified  and  appropriate.  As  to  music, 
what  profit  is  there  in  that  which  is  depress¬ 
ing  or  melancholy?  Where  is  there  a  place 
for  a  preaching  hymn,  or  for  a  psalm,  or  an 
anthem  that  is  not  sweet,  tender,  comforting, 
or  joyful?  The  keynote  of  right  worship  is, 

“  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  His  holy  name.” 

The  one  weak  spot  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church  to-day  is  the  service.  Never  before  to 
the  popular  eye  did  that  service  show  so  thin 
and  bare.  It  is  high  time  that,  it  be  revised. 


Our  Directory  for  Worship  abounds  in  noble 
suggestions,  but  suggestions,  however  noble, 
cannot  meet  the  demand.  The  call  is  for  a 
uniform  order  and  an  approved  liturgy,  sim¬ 
ple,  reverential,  uplifting,  and  beautiful. 

At  the  close  of  Easter  Sabbath,  the  venerable 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Patton,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  the  year  1808,  was  graduated  in 
Jefferson  College,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In 
the  year  1832  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Castle,  having  thus  been  in  the 
ministry  over  sixty-seven  years.  His  last 
service  was  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Middletown,  Del  ,  which  he  served  for  fifteen 
years.  For  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
Dr.  Patton  has  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  man  of  gentle,  kindly  spirit,  socia¬ 
ble  and  useful.  He  had  made  many  friends  in 
this  city. 

On  Easter  Sabbath  evening  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Loucks  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Beacon 
Church.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Robbins  has  acted  as 
one  of  the  pastors  of  this  church  for  several 
years,  and  has  done  a  noble  work  in  its 
founding  and  in  shaping  and  developing  its 
work.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel,  moderator  of 
Presbytery,  presided  and  proposed  the  consti¬ 
tutional  questions.  The  charge  to  the  pastor 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt, 
D.  D. ,  of  the  Chambers  Church,  and  the  charge 
to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mutchmore, 
D.  D. ,  who  gave  them  some  excellent  advice 
in  a  most  vigorous  way.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Marr,  also  a  former  pastor,  took  part  in  the 
installation  service. 


There  was  a  pleasant  surprise  given  to  the 
Rev.  William  Dayton  Roberts,  pastor  of  the 
Temple  Presbyterian  Church,  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning.  March  20th.  When  he  announced  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  previous  Sunday  “an  old- 
fashioned  church  sociable,”  and  urged  all  to 
be  present,  he  did  not  know  he  was  inviting 
his  congregation  to  a  special  reception  to  him¬ 
self  and  wife,  in  honor  of  the  completion  of 
his  thirteen  years  pastorate  in  the  church. 
His  people  felt  so  happy,  relieved,  and  pleased 
that  their  beloved  pastor  did  not  accept  the 
recent  urgent  call  to  the  First  Church  at 
Washington,  that  they  have  been  in  the  most 
happy  frame  of  mind  ever  since,  and  the 
result  was  a  very  enjoyable,  social  time, 
while  their  practical  regard  was  manifested  in 
the  gift  of  an  envelope  containing  a  goodly 
amount  of  money,  made  up  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  his  congregation  and  friends. 

Large  accessions  are  still  being  reported  in 
a  number  of  our  churches.  The  First  Church, 
Germantown,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  pastor,  has  re¬ 
ceived  123 :  the  Second,  Germantown,  Dr.  C. 
P.  H.  Nason,  pastor,  22 ;  the  Market-square 
Church,  Germantown,  the  Rev.  T.  McBride 
Nichols,  pastor,  82 ;  the  Bethlehem  Church, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  L.  Agnew,  pastor,  04 ;  West 
Spruce-street  Church,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Pax¬ 
ton,  pastor,  27 ;  Westside,  Germantown,  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Lee,  pastor,  44 ;  Susquehanna 
avenue,  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Jones,  pastor,  44 ;  the 
Gaston  Church,  the  Rev.  "W.  C.  Rommel,  pas¬ 
tor.  21.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadeli’Hu,  April  2, 1S94. 

Little  self  denials,  little  honesties,  little 
passing  words  of  sympathj',  little  nameless 
acts  of  kindness,  little  silent  victories  over 
favorite  temptations — these  are  the  threads  of 
gold  which,  when  woven  together,  gleam  out 
so  brightly  in  the  pattern  of  the  life  that  God 
approves. — F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D. 


A  SUPPLY  AND  SERVICE  OVERTURE. 

By  Bev.  B.  F.  Bonner,  D.D. 

There  has  long  been  a  widespread  convic¬ 
tion  in  our  Church  that  some  authorized  way 
ought  to  be  provided  by  which  unemployed 
ministers  and  unsupplied  churches  may  be 
brought  together.  Various  plans  have  been 
proposed  for  effecting  this  end,  and  from  time 
to  time  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  But  so  far  nothing  satisfactory 
has  resulted.  The  efforts  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  plans  proposed  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  necessary  acceptance  of  the 
Church.  All  this  should  lead  to  a  more  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
and  to  the  devising  of  new  ways  for  solving 
it.  Moved  by  this  feeling,  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson  has  resolved  to  present  the  following 
overture  to  the  next  General  Assenibly: 

SUPPLY  AND  SERVICK  OVERTURE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  recognizing  and 
deploring  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  way 
officially  provided  by  our  ecclesiastical  polity 
for  bringing  together  unemployed  ministers 
and  unsupplied  churches,  and  being  earnestly 
desirous  of  having  some  effective  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  result  officially  provided,  re¬ 
spectfully  submits  to  the  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  the  following 
plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object: 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Presbytery 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Supply,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  furnish  work  for  its  unemployed 
ministers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ordinances 
by  its  unsupplied  churches.  Of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  e.r  officio  members. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  vacant 
church,  unless  granted  leave  to  supply  itself, 
to  seek  the  enjoyment  of  ordinances  through 
this  Committee.  Similarly,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  unemployed  ministers  desiring  service, 
unless  excused,  to  seek  it  through  this  Com¬ 
mittee 

3.  There  shall  be  added  to  “The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad”  an  Ecclesiastical  Regis¬ 
ter.  To  this  Register  the  Stated  Clerks  shall 
report  monthly  all  ecclesiastical  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  their  respective  Presbyteries,  and 
in  it  no  change  shall  be  published  which  has 
not  been  thus  officially  reported.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  shall  be  published  quarterly,  in 
Synodical  and  Presbyterial  order,  a  list  of  all 
vacancies  seeking  pastoral  services.  Appended 
to  this  list  in  every  Presbytery  shall  be  a 
statement  (1)  of  the  number  of  pastoral 
charges  these  vacancies  will  constitute;  (2) 
the  number  of  ministers  within  it  who  are 
without  charge ;  (3)  the  number  of  these  who 
desire  to  render  stated  pastoral  service.  These 
provisions,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  sta¬ 
tions  and  missionaries  under  the  direct  care 
and  appointment  of  any  of  the  Boards. 

4.  Any  minister  desiring  a  hearing  in  any 
of  these  vacancies,  shall  make  application  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  having 
charge  of  the  same. 

5.  Whenever,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
supply  and  demand,  thus  clearly  indicated, 
any  vacancy  is  left  unsujmlied,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Presbyterial  Committee  to  appoint 
a  supply  in  its  own  best  judgment. 

(j.  Any  expense  necessarily  incurred  by  “The 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad”  under  this 
arrangement,  shall  be  paid,  on  the  order  of  its 
Publishing  Committee,  out  of  the  Contingent 
Fund,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  overture  is  published  in  advance  of  the 
spring  meetings  of  our  Presbyteries  that  it 
may  receive  their  consideration,  and  thereby 
secure  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly. 

While  the  plan  proposed  in  the  overture 
must  speak  for  itself  and  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  its  provisions. 

1.  The  main  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  bring 
together  vacancies  that,  singly  or  in  groups, 
with  or  without  aid,  from  pastoral  charges  and 
ministers  who  desire  settlements.  It  is  sec¬ 
ondarily  that  it  seeks  to  provide  for  vacancies 
that  in  any  case  can  receive  only  occasional 
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supply  and  niinisters  that  desire  to  furnish  HOW  TO  REMAKE  BOYS.  effort,  or  through  church  and  religious  work, 

only  such  supply.  One  needs  not  live  long  in  any  great  city  should  read  this  pamphlet.  Its  opening  pages 

2.  It  seeks  to  avoid  the  appearance  even  of  without  becoming  aware  that  niany  boys  need  forth  the  character  of  the  criminally-dis* 
arbitrary  authority  by  giving  to  Presbyteries  to  be  remade.  A  morning  spent  as  a  visitor  POsed  boy  and  the  chief  causes  of  his  being 
the  right  to  exempt  both  ministers  andvacan-  in  one  of  our  police  courts  will  suffice,  even  if  so.  in  words  so  terribly  graphic  that  no  one 
cies  from  its  provisions  But  yet  it  is  felt  i  common  observation  on  the  streets  has  not  can  >cad  them  and  not  be  impressed  with 
that  a  wise  and  faithful  administration  of  1  already  done  so,  to  show  that  there  is  a  terri-  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  putting  forth 
the  plan  will  be  found  to  be  to  the  mutual  hie  plague  spot  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Chris-  more  .active  efforts  to  save  the  children.  And 
benefit  of  both  ministers  and  vacancies.  The  tian  civilization,  the  existence  of  children  then  follow  several  pages  as  to  the  kind  of 
latter  will  find  that  their  Presbyteries  desire  growing  up  untaught,  uncared  for,  undevel-  instruction  and  influence  which  will  reach 
to  have  them  speedily  and  happily  settled,  and  oped,  all  that  is  good  in  them  stunted  from  these  children  and  help  to  make  them  over, 
that  they  are  in  better  position  to  ascertain  the  babyhood  almost,  all  that  is  bad  in  them  %oV^^such^children  ^mL^fn  ^he  ^  of 

probable  fitness  and  acceptableness  of  candi-  stunted,  too,  so  degenerated  that  such  boys  things,  have  a  very  special  kind  of  instnic 
dates  than  themselves;  and  the  former  will  are  a  far  greater  menace  to  society  than  tion.  How,  for  example,  are  you  going  to 
feel  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  self-respect  i  the  shrewdly  alert  street  Arab,  ready  for  teach  the  Fifth  Commandment,  or  the  preface 
to  seek  a  hearing  through  a  committee  of !  any  kind  of  mischief  and  for  certain  kinds  of  onW  n Ttlon'^T^fa^ther^^or  a^as’^of  7  n  Ither*: 


a  a  ;  any  Kinu  oi  miscniei  anu  ror  ceriain  ainus  oi  of  a  father,  or  alas,  of  a  mother. 

Presbytery  than  by  direct  application  to  aj  crime,  but,  after  all,  not  deadly  dangerous  as  is  a  drunken  brute  who  cruelly  maltreats  them 

Session.  !  are  these  stolid,  brutalized  boy  criminals.  when  not  teaching  them  to  lie  or  steal?  There 

y.  It  does  not  limit  candidacv  in  vacancies  I  Where  did  they  come  from?  Who  is  resjxtn-  thousands  of  such  children  whose  needs 
i  j  A.  T-  •  *11  .  .  1  •  ...  ,  cannot  be  met  by  the  public  schools,  nor  the 

to  unemployed  ministers.  \  acancies  will  not  j  sible  for  their  being  what  they  are?  Along  Sunday-school  either. 

consent  to  be  so  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  and  terrible  question,  w’hich  may  not  be  an-  Mr.  Briggs  begins  back  where  we  are  all 

Besides,  such  restriction  will  necessarily  de-  i  swered  in  a  few  lines,  and  which,  if  answered,  learning  to  begin,  with  the  kindergarten, 
feat  any  plan  of  which  it  is  a  feature.  There  :  would  bring  home  condemnation  to  many  Hut  the  kindergarten  which  is  »  ps^t  of  the 
....  .,  ,,  I,  ,  ,  .  public  school  system,  essential  as  that  is,  will 

18  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  demand  for  an  |  good  men  and  women  who  are  far  enough  these  cases.  These  are  children  who 

honorable  way  by  which  a  pastor  who  desires  |  from  dreaming  that  they  have  any  responsi-  must  be  brought  into  the  school  by  love,  by 
to  leave  a  present  field  may  seek  a  new  One,  !  bility  in  the  matter.  But  the  other  question,  faithful  personal  solicitation  and  encourage- 

as  there  is  for  a  way  by  which  a  field  may  be  '  how  to  remake  them,  is  less  hopeless  and  more  ment.  Only  a  church,  or  a  benevolent  society 
,  ,  •  -  t  u  •  .1  I  A-  1  j  -A.  ij  especially  devoting  itself  to  this  work,  can 

secured  by  a  minister  who  is  presently  with-  practical,  and  perhaps,  if  society  would  un-  the  kindergarten  which  shall  reach  them 

out  one.  In  fact,  in  our  Presbytery  applica- 1  dertake  to  remake  the  wretched,  criminally-  With  this  kindergarten  Mr.  Briggs  holds 
tions  for  hearings  for  our  vacancies  come  I  disposed  children,  whom  a  bad  ancestry  and  that  a  day  nursery  should  be  combined, 

most  frequently'  from  niinisters  already  set-  unfortunate  surroundings  and  the  not  less  than  these  children  may  not  be  left  to  spend 

A.,  ,  ^  .....  ,  ,  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  on  the  streets 

tied.  criminal  indifference  of  authorities  and  of  y^jer  vicious  influences. 

4.  If  faithfully  worked,  the  plan  will  reveal  good  people  in  all  grades  of  society  have  Then,  for  boys  above  kindergarten  age, 
the  actual  relation  of  ministerial  supply  to  turned  loose  upon  the  world,  this  would  be  a  manual  training  mqst  come  before  mental, 
ministerial  demand  in  our  Church.  It  is  well  long  step  toward  the  answering  of  the  other  tbe  boy  be  taught  to  draw,  to  model  in 
known,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many  vacan-  question,  and  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  de-  awakened.  He  learns  to  express,  and  thus  to 
cies  reported  in  our  Minutes  are  only  nom-  termination  that  such  boys  should  be  made  have  thought;  he  learns  to  see,  be  learns,  as 


uniuri'iiiiate  bunuuuujijifs  iiiiu  tuts  iiuv  less  tiiaii  ^  j  la  al  a  a 

.  .  ,  .  ^  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  on  the  streets 

criminal  indifference  of  authorities  and  of  y^jer  vicious  influences. 


Then,  for  boys  above  kindergarten  age. 


inal  churches,  and  under  the  most  favorable  no  longer. 

circumstances  can  hope  to  receive  only  occa-  I  There  are  some  good  men  and  women— not 
sional  supply.  But  no  one  knows  or  can  now  |  half  enough  of  them,  but  still  some — who 


)  longer  Mr.  Briggs  says,  “to  find  out  what  square 

There  are  some  good  men  and  women-not  J" 

°  then  Nature.  Even  a  city  so  ill  equipped  as 


tell  how  many  are  such.  On  the  other  hand,  |  are  giving  themselves  with  all  their  bearti 
it  is  equally  well  known  that  many  ministers  |  to  the  task  of  remaking  these  almost  hope 


some  wno  Quj.g  ^ith  open  places,  offers  opportunity  to 
their  hearts  the  right  teacher  to  open  the  boy’s  eyes  to 
ilmost  hone-  birds  and  flowers  and  inseits  and  all  the 


reported  without  charges  have  either  practi-  lessly  ill-made  boys,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  abovrhim  spfte  o^th^ el Jcto^ 

cally  retired  from  the  ministry,  or  are  doing  their  task  they  have  necessarily  so  fathomed  there  are  coals  and  paving  stones  and  asphalt 

its  work  in  some  other  form  than  pastoral  the  character  of  these  children,  so  learned  to  serve  as  texts  for  marvellous  lessons,  and 

service.  But  no  one  knows  how  many  with-  what  in  them  may  be  developed,  whal  usual  gas_  and  steam  and  mechanical  appliances  from 

out  charge  desire  to  remain  so.  This  plan  pro-  motives  may  not  be  appealed  to,  that  every  Mn  ^riggl’s  plla^toaTn^tu^^^ 

vides  a  way  of  ascertaining  the  real  demand  word  of  theirs  on  the  subject  is  precious  to  ence  should  be  taught  to  little  children,  is  a 

for  pastoral  service  and  the  real  supply  to  meet  the  whole  community,  each  member  of  which,  strong  and  cogent  one. 

it.  It  does  it,  too.  in  a  way  that  puts  no  whether  he  cares  about  it  or  not,  has  an  in-  When  it  conies  to  book  learning,  we  find 

stigma  and  easts  no  reflection  upon  those  terest  in  the  remaking  of  vicious  boys,  of  tancr?n^Mr^VS5s’s™curricu^lum  ;°anT’^V 
without  charge.  boys  whose  inhei'itance  of  character  and  pro-  not.  since  “only  a  will  can  move  a  will,”  and 

5.  The  plan  provides  for  a  quarterly  off!  •  |  pensities  and  faculties  condemns  them  to  be  since  the  example  of  a  noble  life  is  the  strong- 

cial  statement  of  supply  and  demand,  as  near  j  criminals  unless  some  one  takes  up  with  clili-  ISu^totod  wito  gSSt  "men^ 

to  date  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  it.  This  in-  |  gence  and  wisdom  the  task  of  saving  them.  geography  and  history  and  literature  will  be 

formation  is  available,  too,  to  every  one  who  i  chief  of  the  Department  of  Mental  and  interesting  to  them  because  of  their  human 

desires  to  obtain  it.  There  is  no  need  to  bur-  I  Manual  Instruction  in  our  State  Industrial  interest ;  the  places  where  these  men  lived 

den  clerks  of  Presbyteries  with  inquiries  as  to  School  at  Rochester,  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Briggs,  travelled,  the  things  they  did  and  said, 

*  11  iii4uiinro  I  t  ...  i-,„i.  *v.  „  1  J  will  lend  meaning  and  importance  to  these 

vacancies.  ,  is  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  this  work  and  the  manual  twining  in  which 

0.  The  plan  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  j  who  has  made  so  careful  a  study  of  its  neces-  they  have  all  along  been  exercised  will 

Stated  Clerk  is  made  a  member  of  the  com  ®ary  methods,  that  every  one  who  is  interested  awaken  a  sense  of  need  of  mathematics,  and 

mittee  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  member  in  the  question  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  W. 

whose  name  and  address  is  obtainable  by  any  Bardeen  of  Syracuse  for  publishing,  in  a  small  follow  him  afterward  through  the 

one  who  may  desire  to  communicate  with  pamphlet,  a  paper  he  has  written  embodying  trade  school  that  makes  him  a  skilled  work- 
the  committee.  tii®  results  of  his  experience  and  study.  It  is  jnan.  We  understand  now  what  our  educa- 

With  this  explanation  of  its  nurnoses  and  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  all  those  who  are  tional  systeni  needs,  and  where  it  is  that  the 
vYun  inis  explanation  or  its  purposes  ana  j  ,  u  „  i  *  i  •  Church  and  Christian  self-devotion  must  sup- 

provisions  the  plan  is  respectfully  submitted  engaged  m  anj  phase  of  the  task  of  making  pjgmpnt,  as  well  as  correct,  tbe  public  school 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries.  Possibly  cities  better  places  to  live  in,  whether  by  system.  The  subject  is  one  which  calls  for 
it  should  be  added  that  while  this  statement  political  reform,  or  by  social  and  benevolent  profound  study  and  prompt  action. 

is  written  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  only  the  over-  - — - .  -  —  -  — - -  -  ■  — 

ture  itself  is  official. 

FrxiRlDA,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  I8H4.  j  _ a  t _ _  ; _ ri_ _ _  t  _ a.  tt  o  r' _ »*.  tj _ 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


The  oldest  ship  in  the  American  Navy  is  the 
Constitution  (Old  Ironsides)  which  was 
launched  in  1797. 

Aluminium  cabs,  or  fiacres,  are  about  to  be 
tested  in  Paris  by  the  cab  company,  “L’Ur- 
baine,  ”  which  owns  the  largest  number  of 
the  fiacres  circulating  in  the  French  capital,  j 
The  company  is  using  now  tin-plate  cases  or 
bodies  for  its  cabs,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  an 
ordinary  coupe  weighs  about  500  kilogrammes, 
a  little  more  than  1,000  pounds.  It  expected 
that  this  weight  will  be  greatly  reduced, 
if  experiment  shall  prove  that  aluminum  cabs 
are  a  feasible  and  practical  thing. 


Powder 


A^SOnJTEVf  PURE 


XUM 
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MILLIONS 

▲T  TBX 

WORLD’S  FAIR 

SAW  4KD  ADUIBKD  TBX 

MAGNIFICENT 

LAWNS 

nODCCKD  BT  BOWIXO  TBE 

HENDERSON 
UWN  GRASS  SEED. 

Yon  can  duplicate  these  la 
any  size  bv  foilowing  the  sim* 
pie  directions  which  we  send, 
without  charge,  with  every 
order. 

The  Henderson  iMorn  Grmsa 
Seed  can  be  obtained  from 
druggists,  dealers  or  us  direct, 
for  25  cents  per  qt.,  $1  Hi  per 
peck,  iS.UU  per  bushel.  If  by 
mail,  add  6  cents  per  qt.  for 
postage. 

A  quart  will  sow  au  area  16  x 
30  feet=SU0  square  feet;  for  an 
acre  6  busheis  are  required. 

Our  ISM  Cntalogue  of 
-ErEHYTHISii  tor  the 
O  A  K  D  E  y  ”  will  be  sent 
FREE  with  every  order  if  you 
wrlll  nnme  pnper  and  <far<?  ot 
issue  ot  this  advertisement. 

Every  copy,  with  postage,  costs 
ns  35  cts.,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  Interested  in 
garden  matters. — Its  160  pages 
contain  nearly  500  engravings 
and  six  colored  plates  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  Postage  stamps 
accept^  as  cash. 

PEIEReOERSOIIiCO, 

3S&  37  CortlandtSt.,  Mew  Toriu 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F. Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Like  a  Mag:ic  Touch, 

Lustre  the  greatest, 

Labor  the  Least, 

S'SSiS! 


Never  scratching. 
Never  wearing. 

Never  equalled. 

Trial  qnantity  f  or  box  post  - 
paid.  Id  eta.  Sold  evetywhen*. 

ELECTRO  SILICON  CO., 

72  John  $L,  New  York, 


LADIES  1 1  VHiy  Driak  Poor  Teas) 


When  you  onn  got  the  Beet  •• 

Sarc*  nrioee  Inimy. 

Inner,  wa  and  ToUM  SetA 
Waicb^  Olooka,  Boslo  Boxee, 
Oook  Book*  and  all  kinds  of  preml 
nmv  aWea  to  Clak  Aaeatoc 
0«aa  laeaaio  made  oy  gett^ 
orders  for  onr  oelebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
yaa  suat  amiuoax  txa  oa 
naBdnVase^8t..K.T. 


P.O.  »5ot389. 


Agricultural  Departmeu  t. 


RENEWING  OLD  GRAPE  VINES. 

Vines  that  bear  inferior  varieties  of  fruit 
may  be  grafted  by  excavating  the  soil  around 
the  main  body  of  the  vine  and  sawing  it  oiT 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  inserting 
cions,  as  fruit  trees  are  grafted.  After  the 
cions  are  set,  draw  mellow  earth  around 
them,  so  as  to  cover  the  stock  and  a  portion 
of  the  grafts.  If  the  upper  ends  of  the  grafts 
extend  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  cions  are 
correctly  inserted,  one  need  not  apprehend  a 
failure  to  grow,  and  to  make  ten  to  twenty 
feet  of  vine  before  the  close  of  the  growing 
season. 

It  is  of  common  occurrence  to  meet  with 
vines  that  yield  a  bountiful  crop  of  grapes, 
which  were  once  adjudged  to  be  super-ex¬ 
cellent.  But  since  so  many  varieties  far  bet¬ 
ter  have  been  introduced,  no  one  wants  those 
worthless  grapes,  even  for  making  wine.  Let 
the  stocks  of  such  vines  be  grafted  with  the 
Delaware,  or  some  other  variety  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  pomologists  as  the  very  best  grapes 
that  are  cultivated. 

Many  people  will  shrink  from  sawing  off  a 
large  vine  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
fearing  that  the  stump  will  never  sprout  and 
produce  another  vine.  But  we  need  not  fear 
that  sawing  off  the  main  vine  will  kill  the 
stump  and  roots.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
two  large  vines  near  our  house,  which  must 
be  removed,  as  they  were  in  the  way.  As 
they  were  too  large  to  be  transplanted,  I  sawed 
them  off  close  to  the  ground.  Vigorous  and 
luxuriant  stems  kept  shooting  up  from  the 
stumps  during  the  entire  growing  season.  As 
it  was  desirable  to  kill  the  roots,  I  continued 
to  break  off  and  remove  the  young  shoots. 
Last  season  (1893)  sprouts  appeared  again, 
more  numerous  and  luxuriant  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  season’s  growth.  In  order  to  see  bow  the 
mutilated  vines  would  renew  the  old  and 
removed  stocks,  I  allowed  the  sprouts  of  the 
second  year  to  grow  ad  libitum,  and  to  our 
surprise,  those  old  roots  sent  up  many  canes 
of  luxuriant  growth,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  in  length. 

Now,  if  one  has  an  old,  shabby,  crooked, 
and  angular  vine,  covered  with  dead  stubs, 
let  it  be  sawed  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  cover  the  wound  with  grafting 
wax  to  prevent  bleeding.  Then  when  the 
sprouts  appear,  let  them  be  trained  to  suit  the 
notion  of  the  owner.  Let  a  trellis  be  made  of 
posts  and  wooden  slats,  or  of  posts  and  wire. 
Now  as  the  sprouts  grow,  train  one  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  wires,  and  train  two  on  each 
side  of  the  perpendicular  cane,  tying  them  to 
the  wires.  Another  way  is  to  train  the  largest 
and  strongest  cane  perpendicularly  to  the 
wires,  breaking  off  all  other  canes  at  the 
stump.  When  the  main  cane  has  reached  the 
wire  or  slat  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
pinch  off  the  terminal  bud,  and  coax  the  cane 
to  throw  out  a  branch  on  each  side.  If  it 
refuses  to  send  out  lateral  branches  at  that 
point,  nip  off  its  nose  again,  and  firmly  in¬ 
form  his  vineship  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  higher  until  two  lateral  canes  a^e ' 
put  forth.  Pinch  off  all  the  buds  below  the 
first  wire.  Hold  the  growth  to  that  point.  In 
a  few  days  a  bud  will  pop  out  and  form  a 
cane  on  each  side  of  the  main  stem,  which 
can  be  trained  and  tied  to  the  horizontal  wire. 
As  soon  as  the  side  buds  have  started,  the 
vine  can  be  allowed  to  extend  its  upward 
growth  two  feet,  to  the  next  wire,  or  to  the 
top  slat.  Now  if  the  cane  does  not  put  out 
buds  and  lateral  branches  at  the  top  slat, 
pinch  off  one  fourth  inch  of  the  terminal  bud 
to  arrest  its  upward  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
terminal  bud  is  nipped  off,  the  growing  cane 
will  take  the  hint  (according  to  a  never  vary¬ 
ing  law  of  vegetable  physiology),  and  send 
out  bu<ls  on  the  side  of  the  upright  stem.  If 
more  than  two  are  sent  out,  rub  off  all  but 
two,  and  conduct  those  two  along  the  wires 
by  tying  the  tender  things  to  the  wire,  so  that 
a  furious  wind  may  not  blow  them  down  and 
break  off  the  main  stem.  Coax  the  lateral 
branches  to  grow  seven  or  eight  feet  each 
way,  and  then  pinch  off  the  terminal  buds 
and  tell  them  to  stop  there.  Two  branches 
on  each  side  of  the  main  stem,  each  eight 
feet  long,  will  provide  thirty- two  feet  of  main 
canes  for  bearing  fruit.  Let  the  vine  be  kept 
within  the  bound  described,  by  pinching  off 
the  terminal  buds  whenever  a  shoot  starts  off 


Holes 

In  your  lungs  are  the  Homes 
of  Consumption  Germs.  The 
diseased  spots  are  wiped  out 
with  new  tissue  made  by 

Scott*s 

Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
and  hypophosphites.  This 
acts  immediately  upon  the 
Lungs  and  makes  new  tissue 
there.  Physicians,  the  world 
over,  endorse  it. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  Substitutes! 

prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Oragfin*. 


SKIN 

DISEASES 

rsuch  as  Eczema,  Scald  Head,  \ 
'Tetter  and  all  Ichorous  Disorders 
are  permanently  cured  with 

HEISKELL’S 

OINTIWENT 

L  Ladles  rommend  it  for  its  efllcacy  in 
\r^ovln({  Fiiiiples,  Freckles  and 
^Blarkheadn.  Sold  Iwall  Uruggists, 

^or  sent  by  niuil.  SOc.  per  box. 
JIHMSTOM,  HOLIOWAT  *  CO., 

^  631  Commerce  Street, 

““  ^aiLADKLPHlA. 


LieWf  COMPANY’S; 


-An  invaluable  product 
made  from  the  finest 
beef  the  world  produces. 


:Extract  of  Beef 


vard|: 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD! 
of  16,600  francSi 


QUINA'LAROCHE 


AS  IN7IG0EATING  TONia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PREVENTION  and  CERE  of 

iMalaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


UIESflKYEIinaN 

iSTEPHEX  F.  WUnUH&SOH 

-HMVEiTimsMDSoLKRMrFS.  4*  PHILADELPBIA 
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Picture  of  Health 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Made  Her  Strong 
and  Healthy. 

“Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  our 
little  girl,  and  also  to  myself  and  husband.  When  she 
was  3  yeaiB  old  Mabel  was  seized  with  stomaeh  trouble, 
like  cramps  or  inflammation.  I  was  taking  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  for  my  blood,  and  as  tbe  doctor’s  prescription 
did  not  help  her,  I  occasionally  gave  hera  liitle  of  my  own 
uiodiclnt.  I  soon  realized  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was 

Doing  Her  Good, 

so  gave  it  to  her  regularly.  It  has  helped  her  wonder¬ 
fully,  en'irely  curing  her  stomach  trouble,  and  making 
her  strong  and  hea  thy.  Our  friends  sav  she  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  health.  Myself  and  Lusbaud  were  both  troubled 

Hood’s’?5‘>Cures 

with  malaria,  and  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  built  us  up  and 
keeps  us  hetiitby  and  free  from  sickness.’’  Mrs.  will.- 
lAU  Evans,  West  Haven.  Conn. 


Hood’s  Fills  are  the  best  family  cathartic,  gentle  and 
effective.  Try  a  box  25  cents. 


“  It  Does  All  You  Claim.** 

83  Leonard  St.,  New  York,  > 
March  24th,  1894.  <' 

Mr.  JoHX  E.  DuBois,  Manager, 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  one  of  your  Electropoise 
for  the  past  live  njonths.  I  had  been  a  great  suf¬ 
ferer  froiii  indaraniatory  rheumatism;  and  at  tbe 
time  I  commenced  to  use  your  instrument,  I  bad  a 
very  .severe  attack.  Since  I  have  commenced  using 
the  Electropoise  I  have  not  had  a  return  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  it,  and 
feel  that  in  time  I  will  be  entirely  cured  by  its  use. 
In  addition  to  this,  my  general  health  is  better  than 
it  has  been  In  several  years  past. 

I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
any  one  who  is  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  as  1 
know  it  will  do  all  you  claim.  At  least  it  has  in 
my  case,  and  has  not  only  relieved  me  of  rheuma¬ 
tism,  but  as  I  bave  stated  above,  my  general  health 
was  never  better.  Truly  yours, 

Leonard  Paulson,  Jr., 

(of  Buckingham  &  Paulson,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants.) 

The  Electropoise  is  a  scientific  yet  Safe  Home 
Cure  for  Disease  without  medicine.  Shall  we 
send  you  a  large  descriptive  book  that  proves 
interesting  to  thinking  people?  It  goes  free 
by  mail. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

345  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 


JiAftOeSr  MANUFACTURERSi 
IN  THE  WORLD 
'CHURCH  FURNISHINGS^ 


THE  CPAND  RAPIDS, 
i  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  ca  | 
GRAND  MPtDS  MICH, 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

€t'T  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
I  your  name  and  addreHs  and  we 
send  you  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  AOaaraatee 
Tor  6  Years  and  chain  and 
chiirm  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  U 
a  Imrfrain  pay  our  sample 
price,  •2.75.  and  it  is  yours. 
It  it* ‘beautifully  enitraved 
and  warranted  tne  best  time- 
i(ee)>er  in  the  YV'orid  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear- 
tnee  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day. 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
asrain. 

THE  NATIONAL  MF6. 
&  IMPORTING  GO., 

334  DEARBORN  STREET, 

Chicago .  III. 


AGENTS$75awkkk 

uslDK  or  Klllni!  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO  .Themod- 
method,  UNed  Id  all  factorieN 
to  plate  Dew  goods.  Plates  gold, 
siirer,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watebek, 
table-  ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods ;  fine  outfits  for 
;  different  sizes;  alwsys 
no  battery;  no  toy;  uo 
no  limit  to  plating 
;  a  great  money  raak’r. 

No.  16,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


T 


DIICCCC  onOODaysTrial 

nlUOwCw  Baar, durab.e  and 
cheap.  A  radical 
cure  etrected.  Seed  for  sealed  catalopae. 
Bggleston  'crqsaCo.  89  Dearborn  8l  Cblcogu 


where  a  branch  is  not  wanted.  The  lateral  > 
arms  will  send  up  fruit  -  producing  shoots.  I 
which  must  be  watched  and  trained  and ' 
nipped  off  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  superin-  | 
duce  the  vine  to  make  fruit,  instead  of  pro  j 
ducing  an  immense  amount  of  superfluous  j 
wood.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  cane  or 
wood  is  required  for  the  production  of  a 
bountiful  crop  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  wood  or  vine,  skillful 
grapists  stop  the  production  of  more  vine.  ; 
Then  all  the  energies  of  the  vine  will  be , 
directed  to  the  development  of  fruit. 

Sereno  e;  Todd,  i 


KAISINti  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  Elbridge  Cusliman.  speaking  recently  | 
before  a  Farmer’s  Institute  at  Athol,  on  the  j 
Cultivation  of  Indian  Com  in  the  United  : 
States,  said  that  much  is  still  to  be  learned  in  I 
regard  to  the  economical  production  of  corn,  { 
and  maintained  that  the  eastern  farmer  can  | 
still  produce  shelled  corn  at  a  good  profit,  even  | 
at  the  present  market  price.  He  usually  plants  i 
15  to  39  acres,  and  has  frequently  rounded  his  1 
cribs  with  ‘2000  baskets.  He  prepares  his  fields 
carefully,  applies  fine  ground  bone  and  muriate  | 
of  potash,  plants  in  straight  rows,  harrows  I 
weekly  until  haying  time,  stooks  very  care-  ! 
fully,  and  leaves  the  corn  in  the  field  until  he  ; 
is  ready  to  husk  it.  He  gave  itemized  figures,  i 
which  showed  tbe  actual  cost  of  producing  an  | 
acre  of  shelled  corn,  or  50  bushels,  to  be  830.24.  : 
The  two  tons  of  stover  sell  quickly  for  820,  I 
and  the  net  cost  of  the  corn  alone  is  thus  324  I 
cents  a  bushel — a  margin  of  profit,  even  at  the  ^ 
present  market  rates  for  corn,  which  would  ; 
make  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  envious,  i 

Corn  has  a  special  enemy  in  the  West  just  i 
now.  At  a  Farmer’s  Institute  in  Ohio  Profes-  j 
Bor  Webster  said  of  the  corn  root  worm : —  ' 
“This  insect  has  destroyed  $2,000,000  worth  of  j 
corn  in  Indiana  in  one  year.  It  is  travelling  \ 
eastward.  Last  year  I  found  it  in  every  couii-  j 
ty  from  Putnam  to  the  Ohio  River  along  the 
line  of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  and 
on  the  south  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  first  found 
on  ihe  thistle  and  golden  rod.  The  beetle  is 
shaped  like  the  cucumber  beetle  and  is  green 
in  color.  They  feed  on  the  silk  and  the  pollen, 
and  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  dropping 
from  there  when  the  corn  is  coming  into  ear. 
They  are  also  found  between  the  sheath  of 
the  ear  and  the  stalk.  The  beetle  goes  to  the 
ground  and  lays  its  eggs ;  in  June  they  hatch. 
The  young  worm  is  very  active,  and  at  once 
hunts  the  roots  of  the  tender  corn,  consuming 
these  until  it  comes  to  the  heavier  roots,  bur¬ 
rowing  in  these  up  to  the  stalk,  when,  if  it  is 
not  ready  to  assume  the  pupul  stage,  it  bur 
'  rows  into  the  spear  roots,  destroying  them. 

I  The  color  of  the  worm  is  white,  length  one- 
i  half  inch,  thickness  that  of  a  horse  hair. 

Crawling  out  of  the  roots  they  seek  a  covering 
I  of  eaith,  where  they  assume  the  pupal  stage 
I  to  emerge  in  the  spring  as  the  beetle  which 
lays  the  eggs  that  hatch  in  June.  The  adult 
does  not  fiy  far,  but  deposits  the  eggs  near 
where  she  emerges  from  the  ground.  The 
whole  brood  can  oe  destroyed  by  rotation  of 
crops.  The  evidence  of  its  work  is  manifested 
I  by  the  stalks  toppling  over  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  the  yield  is  reduced  ninety 
I  to  ninety  five  per  cent.” 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Drudoery  Amelior.vtor. — A  great  “amelio¬ 
rator”  of  kitchen  drudgery  is  a  long-legged 
wooden  stool,  a  little  higher  than  tbe  ordin¬ 
ary  chair,  with  a  round  cushion  tacked  to  the 
seat.  On  this  the  cook  can  perch  herself  at  a 
respectable  distance  from  the  stove  and  turn 
I  a  broiler,  toast  bread,  bake  griddle-cakes,  etc., 

I  in  comfort.  Creaming  butter  and  sugar,  beat¬ 
ing  eggs,  cleaning  silver  and  wiping  dishes  are 
I  all  of  them  tasks  which  can  be  done  as  well 
I  sitting  as  standing. 

!  Cream  Peppermints.  —  Melt  two  cups  of 
j  granulated  sugar  with  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  stirring  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
1  solved  only.  Boil  until  it  “hairs,”  not  a  second 
i  more :  for  too  much  cooking  spoils  it  at  once. 

:  As  soon  as  tbe  syrup  has  reached  the  proper 
!  consistency,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  add 
I  eight  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  not  tbe  es 
I  sence.  Stir  constantly  with  a  spoon  as  it  cools, 
until  it  is  very  creamy.  It  must  be  stirred 
rapidly,  evenly  and  constantly.  Roll  into 
I  small  balls,  and  shape  with  the  hands  into 
I  peppermints. 

I  CocoANUT  Jumbles.— Beat  to  a  cream  half  a 
I  cup  of  butter:  add  gradually  one  and  one-half 
I  cups  of  sugar  and  beat  until  creamy.  Add  tbe 
I  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  light,  one-half  cup 
1  of  milk  and  two  cups  of  flour;  beat  and  stir 
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until  light  and  smooth  ;  add  one-half  cup  of 
grated  cocoanut  and,  when  well  stirred  in, 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff,  dry 
froth,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Stir  together  lightly  and  quickly.  Drop  on 
greased  tins  l>y  the  spoonful  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Costly  French  Chickens. —French  Chickens, 
like  English  mutton,  have  a  flavor  and  juici¬ 
ness  that  the  American  poulets  never  acquire, 
even  in  tlie  lienneries  with  glass  roofs,  steam 
coils  and  other  modern  improvements.  But 
the  Parisian  has  to  pay  for  these  delicious  at¬ 
tributes.  Five  francs  is  the  price  of  a  fine 
chicken  in  winter  and  eighty  cents  in  summer. 
It  is  only  for  roasting  that  an  “entire  poulet” 
is  bought.  At  the  market  and  little  shops  the 
frugal  housewife  can  bave  five  cents  worth  of 
internals  for  sauce,  a  pound  of  legs,  wings, 
necks,  second  joints,  cutlets  or  breasts  for  the 
course,  pieced  out  with  toast,  croquettes  and 
salad. 

A  Delicious  Dessert. — Butter  a  pudding 
mould,  slice  two  stale  rolls,  dip  them  in  milk 
and  fill  in  alternate  slices  of  roll  and  layers  of 
mince  meat  until  tbe  mould  is  full.  Make  a 
cold  custard  with  five  eggs  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  pour  it  over  the  pudding  and  let  it  rest 
for  half  an  hour.  If  the  mould  does  not  then 
appear  quite  full  fill  up  with  milk,  cover 
with  paper,  put  a  plate  over  and  steam  for  one 
hour  and  a  half.  Serve  with  following  sauce : 
Beat  tbe  yolk  of  six  eggs  with  sugar  to  taste, 
mix  gradually  with  half  a  pint  of  mild  white 
wine,  (or  grajie  juice  if  preferred)  put  in  sauce¬ 
pan  over  fire,  stirring  well  until  it  thickens ; 
then  whisk  it  well  with  a  wooden  fork  and 
pour  round  the  pudding 


Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler,  of  the  Museum  of  Geolo¬ 
gy  (London),  has  drawn  attention  to  a  “fire- 
syringe”  used  by  the  Malays  for  producing  fire 
by  the  sudden  compression  of  air.  The  syringe 
is  made  of  hard  wood,  strengthened  by  a  jacket 
of  plaited  rattan  cane,  and  is  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  long.  ’The  tube  tapers  a  little 
toward  the  closed  end,  and  a  piston  of  hard 
wood  packed  round  with  string  is  suddenly 
driven  into  it.  A  small  piece  of  tinder  with 
which  the  bottom  of  the  disk  is  primed  there¬ 
by  catches  fire,  and  on  being  withdrawn  is 
blown  to  brightness.  The  tinder  is  kept  in  a 
pouch. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS.! 

53  FIFTH  .WENFE.  ■ 

After  the  opening  exercises  Wednesday  I 
morning,  March  28th,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  j 
welcome  Mr.  Dodd  of  Laos.  The  mission  i 
there  has  been  so  marked  for  its  growth  and  ! 
spirituality,  and  as  being  the  one  for  w’hich  j 
the  Mitchell  memorial  is  to  be  given,  that  we  , 
cannot  learn  too  much  of  it.  Mr.  Dodd  said  he 
felt  it  was  a  privilege  to  speak  at  women’s 
meetings,  as  he  was  always  sure  of  their  in-  i 
terest  and  intelligence.  At  the  little  station 
of  Lapoon,  in  Laos,  he  and  Mrs.  Dodd  have 
been  alone.  It  was  found  that  there  were  | 
enough  people  in  the  province  to  form  a  i 
church,  so  they  took  charge  of  the  eighteen  ■ 
villagers,  and  now  have  a  church  of  perhaps  ^ 
121  adults  and  98  children. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  going  there  ! 
was  to  have  a  home.  While  renting  a  tein-  . 
porary  abode,  he  set  to  work  to  design  and 
build  the  house.  The  lumber  had  to  be : 
brought  some  distance,  sawed  in  Cheung ; 
Mai,  and  carted  by  hand  to  Lapoon.  Mr.  i 
Dodd  had  to  be  “architect,  designer,  and  i 
boss  carpenter  in  one. "  Besides  this,  he  car-  j 
ried  on  the  necessary  medical  work,  and  had  • 
the  training  class.  This  last  is  considered  the 
most  important  work,  for  workers  must  be 
raised  up  from  the  |)eople  themselves,  who  ■ 
will  go  and  preach  far  more  effectively  than  ; 
the  missionaries.  I 

The  simple  story  of  one  old  woman  shows 
how  the  Gospel  finds  an  entrance.  A  man  ! 
came  for  medicine  one  day,  and  said  that  he  ^ 
had  heard  of  this  Christian  religion,  but  he  : 
wanted  Mr.  Dodd  to  come  and  tell  his  old ; 
mother  about  it.  He  said  that  she  lived  “as 
far  as  you  can  go  before  breakfast,”  and  she  I 
was  ninety  years  old.  Two  of  the  Christian  ; 
men  were  sent  to  her  the  next  Saturday,  and  < 
reported  a  case  of  wonderful  interest  and  j 
receptiveness.  One  Sunday  Mr.  Dodd  himself  j 
went,  and  the  old  lady,  who  could  not  see,  i 
but  could  hear,  heard  the  dogs  barking,  and  j 
knew  that  a  foreigner  was  approaching.  Ac-  j 
cording  to  the  custom,  be  greeted  her  as  | 
“mother.”  “Are  you  the  one,”  she  asked, 
“who  sent  the  men  to  tell  me  of  Jesus?" 
“Yes,  mother.”  Then  she  made  him  sit 
down  on  the  low  mattress  and  told  him  of  her  | 
life ;  how  in  her  own  village  she  had  been  the  j 
leader  in  merit  making,  and  tried  in  every 
way  to  do  penance  for  sin,  but  that  the  two  | 
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Christian  men  had  told  her  more  of  the  origin 
of  evil  and  the  way  of  freedom  from  its  power 
than  she  had  ever  learned,  and  that  thinking 
of  it,  she  was  too  happy  to  sleep.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  be  prepared  by  the  Spirit,  for  she 
accepted  Christ  then  and  there,  she  and  her 
gray-haired  son.  After  she  began  to  grow 
weaker,  Mr.  Dodd  went  again  to  hold  a  ser¬ 
vice  with  her.  “My  son,  are  you  very  busy?” 
she  asked.  “Yes,  iiiother. ”  “I  feel  as  if 
there  is  some  mistake,”  she  said;  “there  are 
too  few  of  us.”  “You  mean,”  he  said,  “that 
if  you  were  still  a  Buddhist,  the  priests 
would  be  coming  to  see  you  all  the  time?  But 
you  must  remember  that  they  have  priests  in 
every  village,  and  I  am  the  only  minister  for 
this  whole  province.  ”  She  still  seemed  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  but  he  went  again  when  she  was  too 
ill  to  leave  her  bed.  Taking  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  read  from  the  beatitudes.  Blessed 
are  they  that  desire  righteousness  as  they 
that  hunger  for  rice  and  water.  “Do  you 
have  this  hunger?”  “Yes,  my  son.”  “And  it 
has  been  satisfied?”  “Yes.”  “Now  I  have  a 
request.  Many  have  this  hunger  and  have 
never  heard  of  Christ.  Will  you  spare  your 
son  to  go  and  tell  them?”  Without  hesitation 
she  answered,  “Yes,  my  son;  I  have  been 
fed ;  go  and  tell  others.  ”  It  was  not  easy  for 
her,  it  was  a  real  test,  and  it  proved  that  from 
the  heart  of  Buddhism  she  had  come  to  the 
heart  of  Christianity.  If  she  thus  cheerfully 
gave  up  her  pastor  to  the  needs  of  others, 
shall  we  hesitate  when  the  Master  asks  us  to 
give  for  His  sake? 

Mrs.  Morse  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Bough- 
ton  of  Wei  Hein,  China.  She  told  of  a  tour 
she  had  made  into  the  country,  taking  some 
of  her  girls  with  her.  The  women  who  come 
to  learn  are  very  eager,  and  rise  at  four 
o’clock  to  prepare  food  for  the  day,  so  their 
studies  will  not  be  interrupted.  Their  food 
costs  three  and  a  half  cents  a  day.  They 
study  the  Scriptures  and  Catechism.  It  is 
terrible  the  way  women  in  China  are  whipped 
by  their  husbands.  One  woman  was  beaten 
because  she  would  not  learn.  One  day  Miss 
Boughton,  feeling  too  warm,  took  oif  her 
outer  garment.  The  woman  she  was  teaching 
seemed  much  agitated,  and  afterward  con¬ 
fessed  she  thought  it  was  preparatory*  to  ad¬ 
ministering  a  beating.  Christianity  makes  a 
great  difference  to  these  women.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  Miss  Wight  back  in  her  work. 

Speaking  of  a  recent  letter  from  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  Miss  Hubbard 
said  she  had  just  sent  her  a  new  reed  for  the 
organ,  a  want  that  occasionally  has  to  he  sup¬ 
plied,  and  must  be  done  from  America.  They 
were  full  of  preparations  for  the  conference  to 
be  held  at  Hamadan  in  May,  planning  how  to 
apportion  the  delt  gates,  and  even  what  good 
things  to  give  them  to  eat!  Afterwards,  Miss 
Charlotte  Montgomery  and  Miss  Griffith  expect 
to  come  home. 

From  Oroomiah,  Persia,  comes  the  report  of 
work  for  the  year  among  the  Moslem  women 
by  Miss  Miry  K.  Van  Duzee. 

‘The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Mills  of  Tungchow  be¬ 
ing  present,  spoke  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
his  plans.  He  has  been  addressing  meetings 
in  Westchester  Presbytery,  where  he  finds 
much  intelligent  missionary  interest.  He 
hopes  to  return  to  China,  with  his  wife  and 
son,  in  May,  though  he  is  sorry  to  miss  the 
General  Assembly.  Mrs.  Mills  who  is  add¬ 
ing  to  her  knowledge  of  the  treatment  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  hopes  to  carry  on  this 
work  when  she  returns  to  China.  Asking  that 
we  would  remember  him  and  his  peculiar 
needs  in  prayer.  Dr.  Mills  closed  the  meeting 
with  prayer  and  benediction. 

A  new  leaflet  was  on  the  table  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution,  of  which  our  auxiliaries  will  be 
glad  to  hear.  It  is  “Heathen  Claims  and 
Christian  Duty,”  and  is  an  address  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  in  Exeter  Hall. 
100,000  copies  have  been  ordered  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  it  is  inspiring  and 
helpful. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — History  of  the  First  Church.— An 
esteemed  elder  of  the  First  Church,  Detroit, 
sends  the  following  notes  concerning  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  church:  “The  Presbyterian 
church  of  Monroe  was  organized  January  13. 
1820.  The  record  says  that  the  ‘articles  of 
faith  adopted  at  that  time  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  admitted  of  the  union  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  evangelical  denominations, 
then  residents  of  the  place.  ’  Elders  were  or¬ 
dained  May  21,  1820.  If  the  ordination  of 
elders  constitutes  a  church  Presbyterian,  the 
First  Church  at  Detroit  ante-du*^es  that  at 
Monroe  by  nearly  three  months.  If  the  name 
and  articles  of  faith  were  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  Presbyterian  church,  the  church  at 
Monroe  would  seem  to  be  nearly  five  years 
older  than  that  at  Detroit.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  matter  of  the 
articles  of  faith  of  the  church  at  Monroe, 
which  remains  to  be  cleared  up”.  These 
further  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  of  Detroit,  are  of  interest  at 
this  time:  “April  27,  1807.  The  Governor  and 
judges  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  were  peti¬ 
tioned  for  ‘a  spot  of  ground  on  which  to  build 
a  Protestant  church,’  and  Judge  Griffin  was 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  said  peti¬ 
tion.  May  13,  1807.  The  entry  on  the  records 
is,  ‘The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  made  a 
report,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table.’  May  18,  1807.  The  entry  is.  Resolved, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  on 
the  petition  of  Wm.  Scott  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Gover¬ 
nor  Cass  appointed  said  committee.  Methodist 
ministers  seem  to  have  preached  to  Protestants 
most  of  the  time  to  June  30.  1810,  when  the 
Rev  John  Monteith  from  Princeton  College 
came  to  Detroit  by  appointment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  preached  in  the  Council  House  reg¬ 
ularly,  except  that  on  every  third  Sunday  a 
Methodist  minister  conducted  the  services. 
In  June,  1819,  Mr.  Monteith  returned  from  the 
East  with  S',  122.40  which  he  had  collected 
to  aid  in  building  a  church  edifice  on  the 
burying  ground  lot  on  Woodward  Avenue,  at 
the  corner  of  Lamed  Street,  given  to  them  by 
the  Governor  and  Judges.  The  church  was 
erected,  and  the  pews  were  sold  February  20, 
1820,  and  the  next  day  the  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  and  called  the  First  Protestant  Church 
of  Detroit,  the  Rev.  John  Monteith,  minister, 
or  pastor.  Three  elders  were  elected  and 
ordained  with  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
were  administered.  The  music  was  good, 
particularly  the  tunes  Denmark  and  Tam- 
worth.  The  elders  were  J.  J.  Demming. 
Levi  Brown,  and  Lemuel  Shattuck.  October 
15,  1821.  The  election  for  six  Trustees  for  one 
year  occurred.  The  Society  was  incorporated 
under  a  general  law  of  April  12,  1821,  under 
the  name  of  ‘The  First  Protestant  Society  of 
Detroit,’  and  the  attendants  were  of  all  the 
Protestant  denominations.  On  January  23, 
1825,  the  First  Protestant  Society  and  Church 
was  reorganized  and  Articles  of  Faith  adonted 
as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  Noah  M.  Wilis 
was  pastor  from  May,  1825.” 

Dec.A-TCK. — The  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  here,  under  the  Rev.  George  W.  Healy, 
for  nearly  a  year  past  has  prospered  beyond 
anything  in  its  history.  Attendance  at  all 
public  exercises  has  greatly  increased.  The 
Sunday-school  and  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  are  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  generosity  to  mission  effort,  a  fea¬ 
ture  markedly  evident,  also,  in  the  church 
benevolences.  As  a  partial  result  of  union 
meetings  this  winter,  fifteen  persons  are 
ready  for  church  membership  at  the  April 
communion.  Every  such  service  during  the 
year  has  been  marked  by  such  accessions. 
Just  now  the  pastor  is  preaching  a  series  of 
historical  sermons  on  Old  Testament  charac¬ 
ters.  Decatur  is  in  no  way  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  for  religious  effort,  but  Mr.  Healy’s 
work  shows  the  tactful  persistency  which  is 
winning  friends  for  him  as  fast  as  he  becomes 
known.  • 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— TAe  First  Church.— At  the 
April  communion  twelve  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  ten 
on  profession  of  faith.  This  makes  forty  two 
received  since  February  1st. 

The,  Madimn-avenue  Pre^yteniau  Church  (Dr. 
C.  L.  Thompson’s)  received  an  accession  of 
thirty  members  on  Sunday,  April  1st. 

Lenox  Church.  — A  congregational  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Lenox  Presbyterian  Church,  139th 
street  west  of  Eighth  Avenue,  was  held  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  March  27th,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  resignation  of  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  B.  K.  Douglas.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
congregation  refused  to  accept  the  resignation. 
The  jpastor  will  present  the  resignation  to  the 
Presbytery  at  its  next  meeting. 

Andover. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
place,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Janes,  pastor,  received 
twenty-four  new  members,  all  on  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith,  at  the  last  communion, 
April  Ist.  This  makes  twenty- eight  since  the 
1st  of  January. 

Rochester. — Easter  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
special  interest  and  gladness  to  many  of  our 
churches.  The  Central  Church  received  thirty 
new  members  on  that  day.  The  Brick  Church 
was  again  richly  blessed  on  the  last  Sabbath, 
in  the  reception  of  sixty-one  new  members, 
in  addition  to  the  seventy  one  received  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  February.  The  North  Church 
gathered  in  ten  more,  making  eighty- five 
additions  in  the  last  two  communions.  The 
church  at  Victor  added  eight,  Scottsville  six, 
the  Memorial  thirteen,  and  many  others  re¬ 
ceived  encouraging  numbers. 

Hornellsville  —  At  the  First  Church,  the 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems,  Ph.D. ,  pastor,  the 
communion  was  observed  on  Easter  Sunday, 
March  3.5th.  Forty- three  new  members  were 
welcomed  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  twenty- nine  of 
whom  came  in  on  confession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ.  This  gratifying  addition  to  the  church 
was  the  fruit  of  a  series  of  special  Gospel  ser¬ 
vices,  which  began  in  February.  The  First 
Church  is  about  to  put  in  a  new  organ,  toward 
which  $1,700  have  already  been  subscribed; 
and  the  church  building  is  to  be  painted  with¬ 
out  and  decorated  within  this  spring.  Pastor 
and  people  are  giving  God  thanks  for  past  ben¬ 
efits,  and  are  looking  hopefully  to  the  future. 
The  First  Church  is  advancing  all  along  the 
line  of  Christian  life  and  work.  M. 

Onond.-voa  V ALLEY — The  Presbyterian  church 
at  this  place  (the  Rev.  C.  F.  Janes,  [)astor)  on 
the  12th  ult.  received  eleven  new  members, 
mainly  upon  profession,  as  results  of  the  work 
of  grace,  already  mentioned  as  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  the  wijiter.  Others  are  expected  as  a 
future  ingathering,  while  still  others,  students 
at  the  academy,  will  be  likely  to  find  church 
homes  elsewhere.  This  ausxdcious  communion 
season  was  the  first  occupation  of  the  building, 
following  quite  extensive  and  tasteful  im¬ 
provements  in  its  interior  and  as  such  proved 
a  virtual  and  most  appropriate  rededicatory 
service.  The  earnest  and  energetic  spirit  of 
pastor  and  people  alike  would  seem  to  assure, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  both  material  and 
spiritual  growth  for  the  future. 

Knowlesville.— The  new  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  March  20th,  as  already  noticed,  the 
Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans  of  Lockport  preaching 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Rudd  offer¬ 
ing  the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Seth  Cook,  was  aided  during  these  and 
following  services  by  brethren  from  Roches¬ 
ter,  Holley,  Barre  Centre,  Albion,  Medina, 
Middleport,  Lockport,  Tonawanda,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton.  A  responsive  service  conducted  by  the 
pastor,  and  participated  in  by  the  people,  as  a 
part  of  the  dedicatory  ceremony,  was  very  ap- 

ropriate.  The  Revs.  H.  K.  Sanborne  and  E.  P. 

almon  followed  with  addresses,  and  the  choir 
did  its  part  finely.  A  collection,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  over,  a  collation  prepared  the  way  for 
the  further  services  in  the  evening.  The  cost 
of  this  tasteful  church,  with  furnishings,  was 
$8,500,  of  which  already  $7,000  had  been  paid, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,500.  Of  this  remaining 
debt  $050  is  already  pledged  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  $150  of  it  by  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  The 
ladies  paid  for  the  carpets  and  pews,  and  they 
are  in  admirable  taste  and  form.  A  beautiful 
chandelier  was  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Ostran¬ 
der  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Frost,  elect  ladies  of  the 
church.  An  elegant  pulpit  Bible  was  present¬ 
ed  by  two  children  of  a  former  pastor,  Frances 
Amanda  and  Pierson  Hart  Salmon  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  Steuben  County.  Special  religious  ser-  i 
vices  were  also  held  during  three  evenings,  I 


preaching  by  Messrs.  Sanborne,  Fenner,  and 
Rudd.  On  Saturday  preparatory  services  were 
held,  with  a  large  attendance.  The  pas¬ 
tor  writes  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  fea¬ 
tures  in  their  chuiph  work  is  a  vigorous  and 
growing  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  from 
whose  ranks  come  most  of  the  converts  re¬ 
ceived.  On  Sabbath,  March  25,  at  the  Easter 
compiunion,  which  was  the  first  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  new  sanctuary,  twenty-three  united 
with  this  church  of  Christ  all  save  one  or  two 
on  confession  of  faith.  Thus  while  the  heart 
of  the  able  and  successful  pastor  is  gladdened 
by  the  new  house  of  worship,  he  still  more  re¬ 
joices  that  God’s  approval  and  blessing  is  upon 
his  work  in  the  saving  of  precious  souls. 

E.  H.  R. 

OwEGO. — At  the  communion  service  held  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  February 
11th,  seventy-two  communicants  were  added. 
Of  this  number  forty-seven  were  on  confession 
of  faith.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  twenty-five,  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  were  received  by  letter.  On  Sunday,  April 
1st,  twenty  more  were  added,  all  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  save  one  ;  thirteen  were  baptized. 
Others  are  hoping  to  come  with  us  at  the  next 
communion.  Our  church  roll  has  thus  been 
increased  by  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  present 
year.  What  were  the  means  used  for  this 
successful  work?  This  question  can  best  be 
answered  by  reference  to  that  most  eloquent 
and  instructive  sermon  by  Dr.  Gregg,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Evangelist  of  March  22nd. 
“Holy  Solicitude”  was  the  theme.  Let  every 
reader  of  this  paper  be  sure  to  give  this  ser¬ 
mon  a  careful  review.  The  paragraph  just 
now  in  point  reads:  “But  who  shall  give  the 
invitation  to  our  Hobab  neighbors?  Who  are 
commissioned  to  perform  this  task?  The 
evangelist?  Yes.  The  pastor?  Yes.  Every 
officer  in  the  church?  Yes.  The  Sabbath- 
school  teacher?  Yes.  And  do  these  exhaust 
the  list?  No.  Everybody  is  commissioned  to 
say.  Come  !  Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come  !” 
For  several  months  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  present  year,  our  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  D. D. ,  together  with  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Session  had  hoped  to  secure  an 
evangelist  for  a  special  effort  to  begin  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer.  Time  passed,  however, 

I  and  all  responses  to  inquiries  for  the  right 
I  man  for  the  work  read  alike,  “Engaged  else¬ 
where.  ”  A  meeting  of  the  elders  and  deacons 
was  called  near  the  closing  week  of  the  year, 
which  resulted  in  the  pastor’s  undertaking  the 
special  services,  the  officers  and  congregation 
cooperating.  A  committee  of  two,  with  the 
pastor,  divided  the  village  into  forty  eight 
districts,  assigning  two  canvassers  to  each 
district.  Cards  of  invitation  were  provided, 
and  every  individual  not  having  other  church 
obligations,  received  a  cordial  message,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  found  in  the  text  of  the 
sermon  referred  to  above,  “Come  thou  with 
us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good.  ”  A  large  chorus 
choir,  under  direction  of  Prof.  O.  W.  Young, 
numbering  about  thirty  members,  was  in 
attendance  every  evening,  and  rendered  the 
service  of  song  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
special  service  began  with  Sabbath  evening, 
January  7th.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting 
Dr.  Mackenzie  extended  an  invitation  to  any 
who  desired  to  begin  a  Christian  life  to  mani¬ 
fest  it  by  rising.  In  an  instant  five  persons 
were  upon  their  feet.  A  husband,  wife,  and 
daughter  from  one  family.  So  the  good 
work  was  begun  most  auspiciously.  Cards 
were  also  provided,  with  this  declaration,  “I 
desire  henceforth  to  lead  a  Christian  life.” 
These  were  distributed  freely,  and  soon  came 
back  bearing  the  signature  of  many  an  ear 
'nest  seeker  after  the  light  of  God’s  love.  The 
meetings  were  continued  into  the  third  week, 
when  Dr.  Mackenzie  announced  that  he  had 
received  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  the 
forty- eighth  person  who  desired  to  become  a 
Christian,  "rhus  each  district  had  its  eouiva- 
lent  number.  The  first  communion  Sabbath 
was  one  of  unusal  interest.  Many  heads  of 
families  gathered  around  the  Lord’s  table  for 
the  first  time.  The  aged  father  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  on  bended  knee,  received  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  by  the  side  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholar  of  scarcely  a  dozen  years. 
Young  men  and  women  in  the  active  pur¬ 
suits  of  life  make  this  accession  of  most  signifi¬ 
cant  encouragement.  In  several  instances 
whole  families  have  come  in,  either  together, 
or  those  that  came  at  the  February  commu¬ 
nion  have  been  joined  by  the  remaining  ones 
at  this  last  meeting.  There  were  but  few 
from  the  Sunday  school  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years  who  were  not  already  communi¬ 
cants.  Hence  this  result  is  the  more  encour¬ 
aging,  as  the  harvest  is  from  the  outside. 


The  scheme  of  invitation  by  card  and  personal 
solicitation  will  be  continued  and  extended. 

A.  S.  P. 

Calls  to  Vacant  Churches.— White  Lake 
church,  Hudson  Presbytery,  has  called  the 
Rev.  Joseph  McIntyre;  the  church  at  Orisk- 
any,  Mr.  C.  M.  Dodge ;  Park  Church,  Buffalo, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Rhodes ;  the  Centerville  Church  at 
Sunside,  Mr.  R.  B.  Revine.  The  last  three  are 
all  seniors  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Harlem. — Last  Sunday  was  a  Feast  of  In¬ 
gathering' in  the  Puritan  Presbyterian  Church. 
Forty  members  were  added  to  this  church  by 
letter  and  profession  of  faith.  In  the  three 
communion  seasons  since  Dr.  Young  began 
his  pastorate  last  November,  »4  new  members 
have  been  received.  Every  department  of  the 
church’s  work  is  pushing  forward  with  success. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Kingston. — Sere nty  fifth  Antiirersary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. — Although  Easter  Sab¬ 
bath,  March  25th  was  a  day  with  storm- 
clouds  scudding  past  with  rain  and  snow, 
yet  the  Kingston  church  was  filled  with  large 
and  interested  audiences.  In  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  the  devoted  and  popular  pastor,  the  Rev. 
F.  von  Krug,  preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 
The  church  was  organized  March  2d,  1819,  and 
was  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Luzerne 
County.  He  traced  its  life  and  growth  through 
the  different  pastorates,  alluded  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  tablet  at  the  right  of  the  platform,  recent¬ 
ly  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Harsen,  and  paid  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Welles,  D.  D. ,  whose  pastorate  of  twenty 
years  is  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  He  also  gave  honor  to  each  as  honor 
is  due,  and  gratitude  and  glory  to  God  for 
sending  them  such  a  licentiate  as  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  N.  Murray, 
and  such  a  theologian  as  Dr.  C.  S.  Dunning. 
Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Snow¬ 
den,  who  is  now  in  his  ninety  fifth  year,  and 
from  the  Revs.  J.  D.  Mitchel,  W.  P.  Gibson, 
and  F.  W.  Flint.  These  were  former  pastors 
or  stated  supplies.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Corss,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  former  Susque¬ 
hanna  Presbytery,  and  now  in  his  ninety-first 
year,  spoke  briefly  of  his  preaching  here  and 
in  the  Lackawanna  valley  sixty  years  ago,  and 
the  reason  he  assigned  for  not  preaching  in 
Pittston  and  Scranton  in  those  days  was  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  there.  Not  only  has  this 
church’s  history  been  so  full  of  interest  in  the 
past,  but  the  gates  of  the  future  open  with 
cheering  promise.  Next  Sabbath  sixty  persons 
will  have  joined  it  on  profession  of  faith.  In 
the  afternoon  the  history  of  the  Sabbath-school 
was  given  by  T.  H.  B.  Lewis,  and  an  address 
by  H.  W.  Dunning  and  by  the  present  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school.  Alfred  Darte.  In  the 
evening  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan  preached  on  the 
great  mission  of  Christ,  as  He  came,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  save.  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.  — The  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp  of  the 
Case  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has  declined 
the  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
San  Diego,  California. 

Bac'YRUS.— Twenty-three  have  recently  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  place, 
and  conversions  are  frequent,  under  the 
faithful  preaching  of  our  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  McCaslin.  R. 

IOWA 

C.^RROLL — This  church,  George  P.  Folsom, 
D.  D. ,  pastor,  has  had  a  continuous  blessing 
through  the  winter.  Five  new  members  were 
received  in  December,  six  in  January,  twelve 
more  on  Easter  Sabbath,  making  fifty  addi¬ 
tions  since  December  1st.  All  but  twelve 
were  received  on  confession,  and  more  than 
half  are  heads  of  families.  Two  weeks  of  spe¬ 
cial  services  were  held  in  February,  when  the 
pastor  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Foster  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  the  R^v.  C.  L.  Zorbaugh,  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  McCormick  Seminary.  The  Sabbath 
congregations  crowd  the  church  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  necessitating  an  enlarged  house  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam.— The  union  meetings,  led  by 
Evangelist  J.  L.  Pratt  and  Gosjiel  Singer  W. 
L.  Anderson,  continue.  One  hundred  have 
signed  cards  declaring  their  purpose  to  lead 
henceforth  a  Christian  life.  On  Good  Friday 
services  were  held  from  1  to  10  P.  M. ,  led  by 
different  pastors.  On  Easter  Sabbath  there 
was  a  consecration  meeting  at  9  A.  M.  In 
addition  to  usual  services,  there  was  a  grand 
union  meeting  in  the  evening. 


(Continued  on  Page  '28.) 
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Books  of  Tested  Value.  I 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  v'alue.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 

The  Century  Co. 


The  New  LaodeN  Ooniai.  Edited  by  Rev. 
C.  S.  Kob’.Dson,  D.D.  1^  hymos,  668 
tancs. 

The  latest  Church  music  bcok,  now  beingr 
adopted  by  all  the  leading  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Laades  Domini  for  the  Prayer  Meeting. 
Eldiied  by  Or.  Robinson.  Fifty  cents.  In 
quantities. 

“The  best  prayer- meeting  book  ever 
made.  ' 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Snnday-Sehool.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  An  ideal  book, 
adaptM  to  every  need  of  the  school. 
Cloth  bound,  well  printed;  35  cents,  in 
quantities. 

.inaotatlons  Upon  Popular  Hymns.  Edited 
by  Ur.  Robinson.  50. 

Needed  by  every  minister  and  in  eveiy 
home  where  hymns  are  sung. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  | 

NEW  TOBK,  CHICAGO  AND  TORONTO.  | 

The  Nonsneh  Professor  in  His  Meridian ' 
Splendor;  or.  the  Singular  Actions  of! 
r.anctifled  Christians.  By  Rev.  William . 
Seeker.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.  16mo,  cloth, 
$1.00.  { 
“It  is  a  mine  of  sparkling  gems.’’— Pres- 1 
byterian  Observer.  ! 

“This  is  a  wonderful  book.  At  whatever  j 
page  you  open  it,  your  eye  lights  upon 
pithy  aohorisms  that  combine  the  senten- 
liousness  of  Benjamin  Franklin  with  the 
sweet,  holy  savor  ot  Samue'  Rutherford, 
it  contains  hundreds  of  bright  seed 
thoughts.’’— Per.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

Aa  latrodaetlon  to  the  stndy  of  the  New  i 
Testament.  By  ^v.  John  U.  Kerr.  With; 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Wartield.  13mo,  i 
cloth,  $1.50. 

“We  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  j 
those  who  are  Interested  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Biblical  study,  or  who  are  uuset  ' 
tied  as  to  the  historical  credibility  of  the , 
New  Testament  Books,*’  —  The  Oiristiau  i 
Itutruetor.  ! 

The  World's  Missionary  Conferenee  Reports. 
Being  the  Report  of  the  ('entenary  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Protestant  Missioosof  the 
world.  London,  1888.  Edited  by  Rev. ; 
James  Johnston,  F.l^.'^.,  i>ecretary  ot  the  ’ 
Conference.  Two  large  8vo  volumes, 
over  1.200  pages.  Cloth,  net,  $2.00. 

“  The  most  perfect  encyclopedia  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  world.  We  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  if  it  cost  even  $I(G  instead  of  82.’*—  i 
The  Missionary  Review. 

“The  value  of  such  a  book  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Far  from  beiug  a  dry  ref- 1 
erence  book,  it  is  a  vivid  recital!  of  living 
facts.’’— r/i<  Oospel  in  All  Lands. 

A  Htndy  of  Faith  Healing.  By  Rev.  Alfred  i 
T.  Sctio&eld.  12mo,  cloth,  75  cents.  { 
“There  is  not  only  room  but  need  for, 
such  a  volume  as  this.  It  is  a  calm,  fair,  ‘ 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  e  rnest  to 
discover  and  willmg  to  admit  the  trulb."— 
The  ConuregatUmalist. 


Mat|rln  M.  Ballon.  Equatorial  America;' 
d^cribing  a  Visit  to  St.  Thomas.  Mar¬ 
tinique.  Barbadoes.  and  the  Principal 
Capitals  of  South  America.  Crown  8vo,  I 
I  $1 50. 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

NEW’  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


POPULAR  ASCHiOLOGY. 


SI  ’  01/ maps:  Tales  of  the  Gods  of  Greece  and 

omen  '  Rome.  By  Talfourd  Ely.  With  thlrty- 

Aztec  Land.  Crown  8 vo.  $1.50.  I  two  illustrations  designra  from  the  best 

The  New  Eldorado.  A  Summer  Journey  !  classical  models.  8vo,  $3.00. 
to  Alaska.  Crown  8vo.  $1.50.  j  Manual  of  Archeology.  Containing  an 

Alaska.  Tourists'  Editiou.  With  4'  Introduction  to  Egtptian,  Oriental, 
Maps.  16mo,  $1.00.  |  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  Art-  By 

Due  West ;  or.  Round  the  World  In  Ten  i  T*  illustrations. 

Months.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50.  8vo.  $2.00. 

Due  South ;  or.  Cuba  Past  and  Present. !  ^^XP***?  **5^#*®*"%'  ^ 

Crown  «vo  hi  50  Translated  from  the  French  by  Amelia 

urown  8VO.  $l.&0.  „  ,  ;  B.  Edwards.  229  illustrations.  8vo,  gilt 

Under  the  Southern  Cross ;  or.  Travels  i  (op  $3  00  * 

in  Australia.  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, ;  .  ,  I,  „  ,  ,  ,,  , _ ^ _ i 

Samoa,  and  other  Pacific  Islands.  Crown  ^  ?^**“*** 

Rvn  *1  50  ing  the  Architecture.  Sculpture,  and  In¬ 
i',  *  XT  nn  ji  dustrial  Arts  of  Chaldea.Assyria.Per- 

Due  North;  or.  Glimpses  of  ^andlna  via.  gyria.  Judea,  Phoenicia,  and  Car- 
aort  Russia.  Grown  8vo,  $1*50.  ,  thaire.  Bv  Rraest  Babelon.  Translated 


,  ,  thage.  Bv  Ernest  Babelon.  Translated 

“^echarmof  Mr.BaJlousworkismar-  p^d  enlarged  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  M.  A. 
vellous.  The  graphic  picturing,  the  choice  with  over  250  Illustrations.  8vo.  gilt 
and  polished  style,  and  the  vast  amount  (qp  $3  00. 

of  historic  and  sociological  information  „  ,  ...  ‘  L  ,  xr 

given  in  bis  sparkling  narrative,  make  his  *^*1}?****^^  j 'c'  n  ' 

works  among  the  most  valuable  coutribu-  Moorehead,  Fellow  of  the  Anmrlcan  As- 
ttous  to  contemporary  literature.’’— Boa-  sociaticm  for  the  Advanc^eut  of  Scl- 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


works  among  the  most  valuable  coutribu-  Moorehead,  Fellow  of  the  Anmrlcan  As- 
ttous  to  contemporary  literature.’’— Boa-  sociaticm  for  the  Advancemeut  of  Scl- 
ton  Traveller.  ence.  Fully  Illustrated.  8vo,  $3  00. 

_ Prehistoric  America.  Bv  the  Marquis  do 

m,  ^  .a  A  .rx  Nadalllac,  author  of  “The  Manners  and 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Monuments  of  Prehistoric  Peoples.” 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON.  ?rSef ‘$3.00." 

A  History  of  France.  By  Victor  Dumy,  The  Manners  and  Monuments  of  Prehistoric 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Peoples.  By  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac. 
Abridged  and  translated  from  the  si‘veu-  Translated  by  Nancy  Bell.  8vo.  Illns- 
teeuth  French  editiou,  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey,  trated.  $3.00. 
with  an  introductory  notice  and  a  con 
tluuatlun  to  the  year  1889.  by  J.  Franklin 
.Ismeson.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in 

Brown  University.  With  13  etgraved  PRB.SERVE  YOUR  EY'ANGELISTS. 
coloreil  maps.  In  one  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  i 

$2  IK);  halt  cal'.  $4.00.  i  Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published 

leges’Tnd  libl-arie8.‘'8ludlnt8  ISldgenerii  |  *“  “  convenient  for  binding,  many  of 
readers.  !  its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur- 

hismrv^'tWs  i8‘*pVobahT“?hl.®U8‘t.”-?^^^^ 

PveMiient  Amlrew  D.  M  hite^  Conieli  I7ni-  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
VCVHit^f 

A  Century  of  America.  Literature.  Selected  P"®P'“'^* 

and  arranged  by  Huntington  Smith.  IST,  P.  O.  Box  2.180,  New  York  city. 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1..T0;  half  calf,  $3.00.  ! 


Translated  by  Nancy  Bell.  8vo.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $3.00. 


PRB.SERVE  YOUR  EY'ANGELISTS. 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published 


Rev.  Dr.  Alexr.  Maclaren’s 

BIBLE  CLASS  EXPOSITIONS. 

ISmo,  cloth.  5  vols.  Now  Ready.  $1  each  Vol* 

Gospel  of  Matthew.  2  Vols. 
Gospel  of  Mark.  1  Vol. 
Gospel  of  Luke.  1  Vol. 
Gospel  of  John.  1  Vol. 

A  uew  and  most  important  series  of  works  spec¬ 
ially  designed  for  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes, 
consisting  of  expositions  of  the  International  Sun¬ 
day-school  Lessons.  Dr.  Maclaren  is  confessedly 
supreme  in  this  particular  line.  He  is  not  only  a 
thoroughly  Biblical  scholar,  but  he  is  au  expositor 
who  pres.ses  livicg  truth  home  to  heart  and  con¬ 
science.  It  is  believetl  that  the  book  swill  be  found 
most  useful  to  teachers  and  superintendents  who 
have  to  deliver  addresses  to  children,  for  pupils  in 
Bible  classes,  and  for  private  reading. 

“  litis  must  be  reckoned  anumgst  the  richest,  rlyesf  fruit¬ 
age  of  I>r.  Maclaren's  intact  and  heart,  as  well  as  a  intsiel 
of  Bible  elass exposition." -  Wesleyan  Magazine. 

i'ojtles  mailed,  jsistyaid.  on  reeeiptnf  priee  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

51  East  loth  Street,  New  York. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD! 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTIOH  OF  HEIR  M01 
SECOHH-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UHlKERSi 
At  a  great  rednetiou  from  Publishers'  prteet 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  hook  yon  may  ti 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAIALOOUH  JfHHM. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

Sd  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park  NEW  YORK 


Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  leaders  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  snpply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist.  P.  O.  Box  2330.  New 
■York  city 


WSBSTMR^S 

INTMRNA  TIONAL 

Abreast  c^the  Times.  dictionary] 

A  Gt'ana  Educator, 

Everybody 

ji  should  own  this 

i<  Dictionary.  It  an- 

IgmES  c  swers  all  questions 

l  ’  concerning  the  his- 

-  :.!■  spelling,  pro- 

mBSMM  ''  nnneiation,  and 

■hi'iiiiHiM  —  "  meaning  of  words. 

Jp  A  Library  in 
Itself.  It  also 
PTl  I'l'iaWr..^^*^  gives  the  often  de- 
sired  information 
concerning  eminent  persons ;  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  countries,  cities,  towns,  and  nat¬ 
ural  features  of  the  globe ;  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  noted  fictitious  jiersons  and  places ; 
translation  of  foreign  quotations.  It  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  home,  office,  study,  and 
schoolroom.  _ 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  writes  :  “  The  tniematlonal  Dictionary  Is 
the  perfection  of  dictionaries.  1  commend  it  to 
all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority.” 

Recommended  by 

Every  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  How  in  OSSce. 

tyA  saving  of  three  cents  per  day  for  a 
year  will  provide  more  than  enough  money 
to  pundiase  a  copy  of  the  International. 
Can  you  afford  to  lie  without  it? 

Have  your  Bookseller  show  it  to  you. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers,  /  \ 

Sprinqfield^Mass.  /  \ 

I  lOTERNflllONAL  J 

editions.  \  DICTIfflffiRf  / 

jy“Send  for  free  prospectus  \  / 


What  Cardinal  Gibbons  Has  to  Say 

on  the  personnel  of  the  Vatican  Council,  in 
the  April  North  American,  will  deeply  interest 
every  Presbyterian  minister  and  thoughtful 
Protestant.  Notice  the  announcement  on  the 
page  opposite. 


REMOVAL. 

The  Store  and  Offices  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Tract  Society  have  removed 
to  10  East  23d  St.,  near  Broadway, 
opposite  Madison  Square. 

NEW  BOOKS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

10  East  23<l  Street,  New  York, 


%*  Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ASSYRIAN  ECHOES  OF  THE  WORD.  By  Thom¬ 
as  Laurie,  D.D.  Illiist.  8vo.  380  pp.  $2. 

This  volume  presents  for  general  use  the  progress 
and  the  results  attaineil  bv  explorations  and  excavations 
in  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 

THE  STARRY'  SKIES.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  12mo* 
234  pp.  $1. 

A  very  de’ichtful  hook  on  astronomy,  attractive  and 
instructive  equally  for  a  child  of  twelve  or  a  reader  of 
sixty.  The  illustrations  add  to  its  interest. 

RAC  HEL'.S  FARM.  Ay  Miss  A.  L.  Noble.  Illusirat* 
ed.  12mo.  223  pp. 

A  fresh,  breezv.  country  book  by  a  clever  writer. 
With  many  blessed  lessons  of  Christian  truth. 

AMERICAN  HEROES  ON  MISSION  FIELDS. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Haj  dn.  Series  I.  ]2mo.  .362  pp.  $1.26. 

Containing  very  interesting  biographies  of  Eliot, 
Zeitberger,  'Williamsoo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding.  Titus 
Coan.Mrs.  Armstrong  (mother  of  the  late  Gin.  Arm¬ 
strong)  Logan.  Judson,  and  Boardmun. 

CONSOLATION  FOR  MOTHERS  WITH  EMPTY 
ARMS.  By  Mrs.  G.  A.  Pauli.  Dainty  white  cloth, 30  cts. 
The  title  tells  its  purpose 

CRADLE  THOUGHTS.  By  Mrs.  Paul.  Paper,  lOcts. 
Loving  words  for  mothers. 


WONDERLAND. 

Whoever  has  traveleil  through  our  great  North¬ 
west  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  knows  that 
the  region  it  travels  is  rightly  called  by  this  name. 
The  General  Passenger  Agent  issues  from  St,  Paul 
a  very  interesting  and  well  made  pamphlet,  by 
Olia  D.  Wheeler,  fully  illustrated,  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  entitled  (5,000  Miles  Through  Wonderland 
and  giving  a  description  ot  the  marvelous  region 
traversed  by  this  road.  It  includes  of  course  a  des¬ 
cription  of  that  wonder  of  Wonderland,  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park. 
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nr- All  articles  ptilili.theil  in  the  North 
Amkrican  Kevikw  are  trritlen  ejrpressly 
and  e.-cltisicel’jfor  the  Ueview. 

THE  North 
American 

FOR 

APRIL 

CONTAINS 

Cardinal  Gibbons’ 

PEKSONAL  KEMINISCENCES  OF 
THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  | 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

NEW  PARTIES  IN*PARLIAMENT.  | 

William  F.  Wharton, 

Ejt  Asnistant  Secretary  of  State. 
REFOKM  IN  THE  CONSULAR 

SERVICE. 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Carter, 

t  ’hairiiian  of  the  Republican  Nation- ^ 
nl  t'ommittee.  I 

THE  REPUBLICAN  OUTLOOK.| 

I  Charles  H.  Cramp 

I  OUR  NAVIGATION  LAWS.jl 

Mark  Twain 

PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

“JUMPING  FROG”  STORY. 

R.  A.  Pinkerton 

FORGERY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

The  President  of  Brown 
I  University 

RARIFF  REFORM  AND  I 

MONETARY  REFORM. 

'The  Governor  of  Missis- 1 
sippi 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  LAWLESS¬ 
NESS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Dr  Louis  Robinson 

WILD  TRAITS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Arthur  Silva  White 

an  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner 

United  States  t'lnii'nissi'incr  of  foi-^ 
viiiiratlon. 

HOW  WE  RESTRICT 

IMMIGRATION. 
AND  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

North  American  Review, 

N  KaMt  ]4tli  St.  .\.  Y. 


(HUIiCH  MUSIC. 

By  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


•  JINGLE”  TUNES. 

In  niiisic.  as  in  literature  and  art,  there  is 
an  ocean  of  coininoni>lace.  Often  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  after  a  certain  lazy  sort,  but,  if  one  allows 
himself  to  drift  on  its  tide,  no  true  progress 
or  satisfaction  is  possible. 

The  “jingle”  tune  corresponds  to  the  cheap 
chromo  or  lithograjih.  or  to  the  dreary  pages 
of  the  “story  paper.”  But  the  surprising 
t^ing  is  that  many  who  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  thought  and  care  in  the  allied  arts, 
have  no  such  standard  in  music,  but  on  the 
other  band,  favor  the  jingle  tune  because  it 
in  a  jingle,  and  therefore  “easy”  and  “tune¬ 
ful."  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
music  for  the  Sunday  school. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  object  to  music 
because  it  is  simple  of  construction  or  melodi¬ 
ous  ;  the  very  choicest  music  is  often  the 
simplest.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
music  is  “easy,”  it  is  therefore  good. 

Travellers  in  barbarous  countries  and  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  World’s  Fair  have  noticed  that 
the  music  of  savage  and  semi-civilized  tribes 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  rhythm.  The  more  ad¬ 
vanced  the  civilization,  the  more  varied  be¬ 
comes  the  music  by  the  introduction  of  the  I 


elements  of  melody  and  harmony.  Rhythm 
is,  of  course,  always  present,  but  not  in  a 
crude  state,  as  heard  in  the  beating  of  the 
tam-tam. 

Probably  we  all  feel  a  sort  of  hereditary  at¬ 
traction  to  rhythm.  This  is  shown  in  the 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  keep  time  with 
our  feet  when  we  hear  the  strains  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waltz  or  a  stirring  march. 

This  feeling  of  rhythm  is  what  is  appealed 
to  very  largely  in  the  jingle  tune,  and  to  those 
people  who  are  not  sensitive  to  the  utter  lack 
of  musical  strength,  these  tunes  appear  “catch¬ 
ing”  and  easy,  and  the  books  sell  by  the 
million. 

When  we  come  to  churches,  Sunday-schools, 
and  Societies  for  Christian  Endeavor,  where 
the  general  standard  of  refinement  is  high, 
and  where  good  music  is  not  entirely  un¬ 
known,  we  protest  against  the  introduction 
of  an  inferior  type  of  music.  It  may  possibly 
be  easier  to  learn,  but  that  does  not  justify  it. 
It  is  frequently  much  easier  to  do  wrong  than 
right,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  wrong  doing. 
The  children  may  like  it  better,  but  it  fails  to 
cultivate  their  taste.  Children  like  cand}', 
but  it  is  not  good  as  a  steady  diet. 

The  strength  of  the  Church  of  the  next 
generation  lies  in  the  children  of  to-day,  and 
the  seed  that  is  sown  in  them  now  will  bear 
fruit  then.  Give  the  children  the  best  music, 
that  with  musical  strength,  not  necessarily 
difficult,  but  music  which  has  inherent  worth, 
with  a  wealth  of  melody  and  richness  of  har¬ 
mony  and  rhythm  enough  to  give  it  a  “swing.  ” 
Avoid  the  insipid  jingles.  Give  church  music 
a  fair  chance  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  to-day, 
and  ten  years  will  show  a  decided  change  for 
the  better,  and  the  Church  itself  will  be 
stronger  in  all  good  works. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Procercling  In  Order. 

S.  W.  P.  :  The  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
Music  Department  of  March  22nd  as  to  who 
should  employ  the  organist  and  choir,  did  not 
altogether  correspond  to  the  law  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  that  matter.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  the  praise  in  the  house  of  God 
are  spiritual,  and  as  such  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Session.  They  choose  organist 
and  choir.  But  they  have  no  authority  to  fix 
or  pay  salaries  ;  that  belongs  to  the  Trustees, 
who  have  sole  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
society,  except  in  the  matter  of  pastor’s 
salary.  This  comes  from  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  While  this  is  the  law, 
it  may  not  be  custom,  yet  the  appropriateness 
of  having  the  worship  of  the  Lord’s  house  in 
the  hands  of  the  Session  is  apparent. 

Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  theory.  In 
practice  the  power  goes  with  the  purse.  The 
Trustees  may  yield  the  selection  of  the  choir 
to  the  Session  ever  so  graciously,  but  that  is 
a  barren  act  op  their  part  so  long  as  they 
decide  upon  the  appropriation,  and  interpose 
their  veto  in  case  the  musical  programme  goes 
beyond  their  views.  In  reality,  the  whole 
matter  depends  on  the  personal  influence  of 
the  parties  concerned.  One  consideration 
which  sustains  the  larger  claim  of  the  Session 
to  musical  control,  is  that  it  educates  the 
spiritul  officers  of  a  church  in  the  true  rela-  ' 
tions  of  music  to  the  service. 

Good  Onc^n  Voluntaria-H. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist:— 

I  have  found  the  “Church  Music”  column  of 
The  Evangelist  of-  very  great  assistance;  and 
I  should  be  under  great  obligation  to  you  if 
you  would  recommend  one  or  more  volumes 
of  “Organ  Voluntaries”  containing  melody 
with  harmony.  Our  organ  has  six  stops  and  ' 
one  manual,  and  I  especially  desire  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  preludes  (before  service)  as  well  as 
postludes,  not  too  difficult.  Address 
Yours  with  thanks, 

(Rev  )  F.  H.  Moore. 

Middlbtow.v,  Del.,  March  5,  1894. 

You  will  find  in  George  Calkins’s  “Soft  Vol¬ 


untaries  for  the  Organ”  a  charming  collection 
of  organ  compositions  suitable  for  church  use. 
They  are  not  difficult,  and  most  of  them  can 
be  played  effectively  on  one  manual,  although 
they  are  planned  for  two  keyboards.  They 
are  published  in  twelve  books  by  Novello, 
Ewer  and  Company,  21  East  17th  street.  New 
York.  Easy  postludes  are  not  so  plentiful. 
Perhaps  “New  Themes  and  Modem  Gems,”  by 
A.  W.  Berg  (published  by  Wm.  A.  Pond  and 
Company,  Union  Square,  New  York  City), 
will  be  as  suitable  as  anything.  This  collec¬ 
tion  appears  in  four  volumes  and  contains 
preludes,  postludes,  and  some  secular  selec¬ 
tions  of  a  good  character. 


An  organist  and  choir  master  of  large  experience 
Is  open  to  engagement.  Holds  flrst-class  testimo¬ 
nials  with  regard  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
Frank  S.  Balbley,  rare  of  Kev.  Frank  A.  Sanborn, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


G.  SCHIRMER, 

Union  Square,  -  New  York. 

Headquarters  for  Sacred  Music. 

Organists  and  Choir  Leaders  should  not  fail  to  send  for 
our  Catalogue. 


Sunny  Side  Songs! 

THE  NEW  AND  POPUIiAJR 

Sunday  School  Song  Book, 

B.v  W.  H.  DOANE,  the  latest  and  best  book  by  this  fa¬ 
vorite  composer.  241  songs;  #30 per  lOO. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

78  East  9tH  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Metropoutan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  College,  heginnitg  .luly  2d 
olTers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  In  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrar- 
tiveness  as  a  Suiiiuier  Home  School. 


Musicans.feAdi 


Sunlight  and  Shadow  grade  but  not  difficult 

By  Julian  Edwarda.  son^,  that  have 
nerer  before  appeared  in  print.  Aacb  is  a  gem. 
Pric$y  $1  Postpaia. 

Lessons  in  Audition  to  be  used  In  private  or 

By  Helene  Rparmann.  class  instruction  forth** 
developmentof  musical  language.  Every  intelligent 
musician  will  give  this  masterly  work  a  hearty 
welcome.  Price^  50  V$nt$  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaecilian  Collection 

By  O.  F.  Steele.  ranged  for  male 

voices.  Will  be  especially  acceptable  in  Goepel  Meet 
ings  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Prtet,  40  Cents  Postpaid. 

Anthom  Grrtuin  ’I^he  lateat  anthem  collection 
nllblloill  Ui  OWIlby  this  celebrated  church  music 
by  H.  P.  Uaaks.  composer.  Price,  SS  Cts.  Postpaid 
Uimpinillim  ’I'he  leading  Piano  inetrnction  book 
v)UI  I  iuUIUlil  by  an  American.  Unequaled  in  its 
By  Oco.  F.  Root,  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
fingering.  Price,  ti.15  Postpaid. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  parties  for 
eaamination.  conditional  upon  postage  or  express  charges  being 
paid  by  the  one  ordering,  and  that  copies  returned  to  us  shall 
be  peifectly  saleable. 

*•*  Send  lo  cts.  for  sample  copy  of  new  Manleal  Vlaltor. 
containing  music  for  Choirs,  in  addition  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

THE  JOHVC  CHURCH  CO..  ^ 
CIMCIMirATI  -  HBW  TORK  -  €HICA«R 


If  You  Want  the  LATEST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG 
BOOK  by  IKA  D.  SANKEY, 

Get= 

- WINNOWED 

SONGS, 

257  eoaee;  B35  per  100,  in  Boards.  Many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Sunday-schools  In  the  land  have  adopted  this  book. 

THE  BI&LOW  k  MAIN  CO.  I  THE  JOHN  CHORCH  CO. 

76  E.  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  |  S.  E.  C.  4th  A  Elm,  Cincinnati. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — The  Rescue  Mission  has  closed 
a  year  of  enlarged  work,  and  the  Trustees  are 
looking  for  a  larger  building  for  their  si)ecial 
work  among  the  neglected  and  fallen. 

Waukesha.  —  The  Rev.  John  G.  Blue  of 
Waukesha,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Nickerson 
of  Racine,  were  invited  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Bacon,  March  22nd. 
Mr.  Bacon  was  a  former  Trustee  of  Carroll 
College.  Milwaukee  Presbytery  meets  at 
Waukesha  April  17th  and  18th.  The  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society  meet  on  April  18tb,  and  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  is  called  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  18th.  The 
matter  of  a  Presbyterial  Union  of  the  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Carroll  College  closed  its  winter 
term  March  23rd,  and  there  will  be  a  vacation 
of  ten  days.  The  spring  term  opens  April  3rd. 

Racine.  — The  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Robert  T.  Roberts,  pastor,  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  March  27th.  This 
event  should  have  been  observed  in  October 
last,  as  it  was  on  October  1,  1843,  that 
twenty  four  Welsh  members  joineil  the  new 
organization,  and  agreed  to  hold  up  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Gospel  in  Racine.  In  connection 
with  this  jubiJee  a  meeting  was  held  in  March 
26th  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Church  in  Wales. 


Mornings— Beecbam’s  Pills  with  a  drink  of  water. 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 


Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island’^  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday.  • 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr,  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi- 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 


For  t'^at  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co,,  230  Broadway,  X.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis, 
New  England  and  Canadian  Pass,  Agent,  200 
Washington  St..  Boston. 


L  B.  FARNSWORTH, 

CenMCastern  Pass.  Agt 
239  Broadway,  New 


York. 


EIXJJrlOI»E3. 

Two  college  women  (one  a  German)  accustomed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  will  take  a  small  party  of  girls  and  voung 
ladies  to  Europe  during  the  summer  season  of  1894!  The 
itinerary  will  Include  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  Paris, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  England  and  Scotland.  All  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  first-class,  and  special  care  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  overfatigue.  To  secure  best  steamer  ac¬ 
commodations,  application  for  particulars  should  be  made 
at  once  to  MissCr-ARA  M.  Oi.dham,  or  to  Miss  Olga  .M. 
D.  SCHROBDER,  Bi  yn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HONEYMAN’S  PRIVATE  TOURS. 

To  Califorala  April  24,  5)4  weeks.  $340;  to  Europe  July  3, 
.lO  days,  $250.  ( :heape8t  and  best  of  personally  conducted 
tours.  Address  for  particulars,  Honeymah’s  Private 
Tours.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  carefully  selected,  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FRANKLYN  COLE,  A.Vf., 

P.  O.  Box  1409,  New  Yortt. 

dlDflDt  Private  select  party.  Very  complete 
Lliniirn  tour,  under  personal  direction  of  a 
,  „  .  young  clergyman.  Also  short  tour,  in- 

clnding  Paris,  ttlTS. 

Rev.  Wm.  Jay  Peck,  M.D.,  Corona  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. 


Personally  conducted  parties  through 
Europe.  Fifth  season.  Special  advan- 
tages.  For  Itineraries  with  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address  Mrs.  M.  A.  Croslev,  Springfield,  Mass. 


European  Summer  Tours 

Under  Experienced  Leadership  of 
Rev.  W.  N.  Ackley. 

Spain,  Ita^,  Switzerland,  Germany.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Prance,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 
For  full  itineraries  address 

Rev.  W.  N.  ACKLEY,  Warren.  R.  I. 


Tours  to  Europe. 

Send  for  Itineraries  to  Edwin  Jones,  462  Pntnam  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  $320  upwards ;  ail  eTpenses.  Sailing 
June,  July.  Fall  Tone  to  HOLY  LAND. 


•  190 
to 

•450 


MINNESOTA. 

St.  P.aul. — The  First  church  pulpit,  vacant 
since  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Carnahan 
to  Detroit,  is  shortly  to  be  acceptably  filled, 
the  congregation  having  recently,  (Dr.  Egbert 
of  the  House  of  Hope  Church  acting  as  Mod¬ 
erator)  voted  a  unanimous  and  hearty  call  to 
the  Rev.  Leroy  L.  Cameron  of  Chestertown, 
N.  Y.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  accepted 
and  will  begin  his  labors  on  June  1.  A  native 
of  Albany,  where  his  father  has  long  been  an 
esteemed  elder,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and 
successful  in  his  present  first  charge,  Mr. 
Cameron  will  go  to  the  older  of  the  Twin  Cities 
with  everything  in  his  favor  for  a  happy  and 
fruitful  pastorate.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for 
his  continued  success. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.  —  At  the  Easter  service  in  the 
Jefferson  Park  Church,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  announced  that  he  would  preach  a 
sermon  of  his  deceased  father,  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.  The  discourse,  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  solemn  and  intense  interest,  was 
upon  “The  Superiority  of  the  Resurrection 
Body,”  which  many  heard  from  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  own  lips  during  life.  “He  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.  ”  Fourteen  new  members  were 
received  at  the  last  communion,  and  twelve  at 
the  one  preceding.  The  Sabbath  school  has 
reached  an  unprecedented  attendance  under 
the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Sunday. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Bridgewater. — March  18th  seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  this  church,  all  but  two  by 
confession.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley,  their 
pastor  the  past  eight  and  a  half  years,  had  led 
them  the  two  previous  weeks  in  special  meet¬ 
ings,  having  some  help  from  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Boughton  of  Parker  and  the  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson. 

Aberdeen. — This  place  has  had  ten  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  of  evangelistic  meetings,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Week  of  Prayer.  More  than 
four  hundred  persons  during  this  time  came 
out  on  the  Lord’s  side  publicly  for  the  first 
time.  March  18th  about  thirty  were  received 
into  the  Presbyterian  church,  now  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Todd,  late  of  West  Superior, 
Wis.  More  are  to  be  received  later.  Aber¬ 
deen,  nor  any  other  town  in  all  the  State,  has 
ever  before  been  blessed  by  so  powerful  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion.  All  classes  were  reached. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  Church  of  the  Covenant 
has  held  special  services  for  three  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Moody’s  work,  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Hamlin,  preaching  each  evening,  and  a  large 
volunteer  choir  of  sixty  voices  doing  excellent 
service.  At  the  Lord’s  Supper  last  Sunday 
.51  were  received,  34  of  them  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  and  nearly  all  persons  in  middle 
life.  Nine  were  received  at  the  Peck  Chapel, 
the  mission  of  this  church  very  ably  served 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Alvin  Smith. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — -1  Novel  Easter  Celeibrat ion. — One 
of  the  features  of  Easter  at  People’s  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  the  presence  of  eleven 
hundred  various  plants,  symbolizing  the 
eleven  hundred  converts  who  have  professed 

Eersonal  salvation  at  its  altars  since  Dr.  Brady 
ecome  pastor  in  October  last.  It  was  a  great 
floral  lesson,  typing  the  fact  that  as  those 
potted  plants  flushed  with  rejuvenescence  of 
approaching  spring  ;  so  these  converts  had  be¬ 
gun  to  bloom  with  resurrection  graces  at  the 
approach  of  their  Saviour.  Dr.  Brady  preach¬ 
ed  on  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  29:  “I  will  raise  up  for 
them  a  plant  of  renown.”  His  outline  was: 
Some  plants  are  renowned  for  their  beauty, 
some  for  their  fruit,  some  for  their  perfume, 
and  others  for  their  medicinal  properties,  but 
that  Christ  was  renowned  for  all  these  qual¬ 
ities,  and  that  so  were  His  faithful  followers. 
The  pastor,  aided  by  his  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Henry  P.  Winter,  admitted  many  to  member¬ 
ship,  and  not  less  than  ten  thousand  auditors 
attended  the  three  services  of  the  day.  They 
were  doubtless  the  greatest  Easter  services 
ever  held  in  Boston.  So.  at  least,  say  those 
who  attended  them. 


Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  who  is  doing  so  noble 
a  work  in  this  city  in  bringing  the  best  class¬ 
ical  music  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  jieople, 
is  this  week  in  Philadelphia  giving  a  grand 
Wagner  Festival  for  the  benefit  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  He  has  with  him  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  same  soloists  who  have 
been  heard  here  during  the  past  week. 


VACATION  TOURS. 

Those  who  are  planning  a  vacation  excur¬ 
sion  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Henry 
Gaze  and  Sons  have  arranged  with  the  Rev. 
W.  N.  Ackely  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  foreign  travel  to  conduct  a  party  <>n 
an  excursion  through  Europe.  The  party  will 
sail  on  July  5th  by  the  German  Lloyd  steamer 
Werra,  returning  by  the  City  of  Rome  Sept.  1. 
The  tour  includes  (jibraltar  all  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  the  Antwerp 
Exposition,  Waterloo,  Paris,  London,  York 
and  other  cities,  Edinburgh,  the  Trosachs,  the 
Giant’s  Causeway  and  so  home.  The  cost  of 
the  59  days’  tour  is  §450  but  the  return  tickets 
are  good  for  a  year.  Maps  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Ackley. 
A  sixty  days  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land^is 
arranged  for  next  February. 


BUFFALO 

Lithla 

Water 

A  POWERFUL  and  the  ONLY 
KNOWN  Solvent  of  STONE 
IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Thpfollowlng  plate  is  from  a  photograph  which 
forms  a  jiart  of  a  communication  of  Da.  UauauB 
H.  Pierce,  of  Danburv.  t'onn.,  to  the  AVu>  Eiip- 
lund  Mfdirnl  Monthly  for  Nov.  IsiH)  (see  pace  78. 
of  that  Journal).  auU  represeuiasomeofUie  larg¬ 
est  specimens  of 

Two  Ounces  and  Twenty-seven 
Grains  of  Dissolved  Stone 

from  a  patient  under  the  action  of  Buffalo 
Lithia  Water.  Siniiller  particles,  and  a 
quantity  of  Brickdust  deposit.  Dr  Pierce 


Dr.  Cyrus  Edson, 

commissioner  of  Health,  Kevt  York  Cityr 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,- 


“  I  have  frequently  made  use  of 

BOFFALO  LITHIA  WITER 

In  my  practice,  with  excellent  results.  It 
is  a  potent  remedy  for  correcting'  Rheu¬ 
matic  Diathesis.  In  a  case  of  urto  acid 
qravel,  in  which  I  recently  prescribed  It, 
Us  beneficial  elfects  were  apparent  after 
the  third  dose.  I  have  also  prescribed  it 
with  great  benefit  In  Bright's  Disease  of  tha 
Kidneys." 

This  Water  has  proved  not  less  efficacious 
to  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 
GOUT.  RHEUMATIC  GOUT.  RHEUMA¬ 
TISM.  NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA,  NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION,  &c. 

BOFfAlOUTHIAWVrER 

is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  In 
casesofone  dozen  half  gallon  bottles $5.(X) 
£o.b.  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pam¬ 
phlets  sent  to  any  address.  ^ 

•  THOMAS  P.  OOODE.  Proprietor, 

*  . _ Boffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  In  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ot  construction  at  lower  prices  than  anv  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is. 
write  Its,  and  we  will  send  yen  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  ou  painting  as  adapted  to  your  job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  anddifferent 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’C.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


April  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


WHDOLNG 

INVIXAXIONSj 

COKRBCT  IN  STVl.Bc 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ox  THE  OCEAX  EBOXT. 

Thoroaebly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  batns.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip 
tlve  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  B  SONS. 


Book  Buyers  who  are  bewildered  by  the  number  of 
books,  new  and  old,  will  be  greatly  helped  in  making 
a  selection  by  consulting  the  announcements  on  page 
26,  under  the  head  of  “Books  of  Tested  Value.”  where 
will  be  found  an  interesting  selection  of  the  best 
reading  of  the  day. 


ENTERTAINMKNXS  AND  COLLiGCTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Mnseum  of  Art,  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  81st  street 
and  Miuth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Eeiiox  Elbrary,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library.  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  Illuminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  Deslra,  23rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty- ninth  Annual  Exhibition  vlllbeopento 
the  public  from  April  2nd  to  May  12th.  Fine  Collection 
of  Paintings  by  American  artists.  Admission  25  cents. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of 
Charcoal  Drawings  of  Venice,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Admission  free. 

Knoedler’s  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine 
Paintings  by  modern  artists.  Admission  free. 

Sebaus’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenue  Paintings 
by  prominent  modern  artists.  Admission  free. 

Relchsrd  &  Co.’s  Art  Galleries,  15  West  33d  street. 
Fine  modem  paintings.  Admission  free. 

Macbeth’s  Art  Galleries,  237  Fifth  Avenue.  Ameri¬ 
can  paintings  a  specialty.  Admission  free. 

American  Art  Galleries,  6  East  23d  street.  Fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Furniture.  'I'apestries,  Laces  and  other  Textile 
Fabrics.  Admission  SO  cents. 


ClINTON  H.  MENEELY  BEU  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  ANO  8CHCCL  BELLS. 


than  all  devicesin  the  world.  H.  A. 
Wales,  642  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 


The  Evaneelist  for  *94. 

On  the  First  of  January  The  Evangelist  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  Company,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Field  retaining  the  majority  interest  and 
the  editorship,  but  having  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the 
country.  The  paper  has  been  aiso  enlarged,  and 
enriched  by  new'  Departments,  and  other  features, 
which  will,  it  trusts,  make  it  more  useful  than  ever 
to  the  coming  generation. 


Good  Times  Ahead, 

No  doubt  about  it,  we  are  rapidly  lesving  “hsu'd  times” 
in  the  rear,  and  those  who  are  working  for  good  times 
and  expecting  them  are  already  enjoying  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity.  If,  however,  things  are  not  moving  satisfac¬ 
torily,  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
they  will  give  you  a  business  opportunity  that  will  prove 
a  surprise  and  delight. 


Art  Stationers, 


tJNION  SQUARE 
I^EW  YORK. 


Madison  square  garden. 

Barnum  and  Bailey's 

GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH, 

With  all  Its  1.000  wonders. 

Circus.  Races,  Menageries,  Elephants. 

Ethnological  Congress  of  Strange  People. 
Exhibitions  dally  at  2  and  8  P.  M. 

Afimiaslon  2S,  50,  75  cents  and  •!,  according  to  lo¬ 
cation  of  seals.  Box  aeats  9‘i  each. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 

For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  you  to 

Summer.  115  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain,  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  f40,  $45.  $60.  $60  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electnc  bells,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  the 
roof;  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


DEMPSEY  & 

CARROLL, 


DEAFNESS 


Entered  at  the  Poet-offlee  at  Xew  York  as  second-cUm 
mail  matter. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po<-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS  wbo  change  tbetr  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advbutisixo  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  po8t-ofl9ce  order,  or  registered  letter. 


DO  not  be  deceived. — The  follo\ving 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “Old  Dutch" 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 


•JEWETT  ’•  (New  York), 


”  ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  ”  KENTUCKY  "  (Louisville). 


ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

••  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ’*  (Pittslmrgh). 
BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 
BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

••  COLLIER  ”  (SL  Louis). 

••  CORNELL  ••  (Buffalo). 
••DAVIS.CHAMBERS”  (PitUbnrgh). 
•‘  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
FAHNESTOCK  ”  (PitUburgh). 


••JOHN  T.LEWIS  A  BROS.  CO."  (Phila.) 
*•  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

‘•MISSOURI  '‘(St  Louis). 

••  RED  SEAL  *’  (St  Louis). 

••SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

••  SHIPMAN  ••  (Chicago). 

*  •  SOUTH  ERN  •’  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
••  ULSTER  ’•  (New  York). 

••  UNION  ’•  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready -mixed 
jjaints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
as-pouiid  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
s.ive  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


Silver  Plate  That  Wears. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  the  best,  see  that  every  article  bears  one  of  these  trade-marks : 

i©)j 


Oh  Sfioont,  Knives,  Forks,  etc. 


On  alt  other  articles  except 
Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Made  by  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn 


The  Evaneelist  Publishing  Company, 

129  World  BulldlDg.  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Address  The  Evangelist, 


Box  2330,  New  York. 


Sound  Discs  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  5,  1894. 


NOTIOKS. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  aixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Fresbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the 
First  Fresbyterian  Church,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
May  17,  1864,  and  will  bb  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  R-v.  Willis  G.  Craig,  D.l).,  LL.D.  The 
unCersigned.  constituting  the  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sions,  wili  be  present  at  the  church  on  May  17,  at  8:30  a.m., 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Hbnrt  Roberts.  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moore.  Fermanent  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY',  1894, 

The  Rev  J.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist:  SaraUiga  Springs  has  at>und- 
ant  accommodalious.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  alreail'/  been  engaged  enough  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  the  Boards,  and  all 
within  ten  minutes  walK  of  the  church.  Commissioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them. 

AN  APPEAL. 

To  (tur  BtMtccd  FretHruterian  Church;  We.  the  Sabba'b- 
scbool  missionaries  along  the  skirmish  line,  representing 
17  different  states  and  territories,  ai-sembled  in  the  sec 
ond  annual  conference  in  Chicago.  March  7-i4.  have  be¬ 
come  tboroi^bly  convinced  that  the8unday-school  work 
of  our  land  is  not  keeping  pace  with  our  rapidly'  increas¬ 
ing  population,  and  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  neglected  tamilies  unreached  with  the  Word  of  God, 
who  are  calling  to  us  for  help,  we  appeal  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  t  ur  churches.  Sabbath-schools,  young  people’s 
societies  and  individuals  may  heed  the  earnest  call  from 
the  field — white  alreadr  to  harvest— and  send  f.  rtii  the 
coming  year  the  25  additional  permaneni  Presbyterian 
SabbHtb.^bool  missionaries  neeoed  to  sow  snd  reap, 
gathering  in  for  Christ,  our  country  and  Church  to  his 
glory.  S.  R.  Feuodson.  Iowa.  Cbairinau,  i  , . 

C.  K.  PowEiii.,  Nebraska,  Sec’y,  i 
J.  8.  PHI1.1.IP8,  Kansas,  Stated  Clerk. 


WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Fresbyterian  Church 
(Philadelphia)  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Fresbyterian 
church,  Scranton,  Fa.,  on  April  25,  26,  preceded  by  a 
prayer- meeting  Tuesday  evening.  April  Accordiag 
to  the  by-laws:  “One  delegate  may  be  sent  fiom  each 
Fresby  terial  Society,  each  Auxiliary  Society,  each  Young 
People's  Branch  or  Band.  Chiistian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  working  with  ns  aie  also  invited  to  send  delegates.” 
Among  the  missionaries  expected  to  be  piesent  are  Mrs. 
John  Newton,  india:  Miss  Charlotte  Brown,  Syria;  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Dodd.  Islam ;  Miss  Gertrude  Bigelow.  Japan,  and 
Mrs.  Wellington  Wuite.  China.  Rev.  G.  W.  Knox  will 
address  the  Popular  Meeting  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Missionary  Rally  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  usual  reduction  in  fare  by  the  certificate  plan  has 
been  secured.  All  persons  on  purchasing  tickets  must 
ask  fur  a  certificate.  Tnis  must  be  signed  at  the  meeticg 
and  will  entitle  bearer  to  two-thirds  i eduction  on  return 
tickets.  All  persons,  whether  delegates  or  not,  can  avail 
themselves  of  this  reduction.  The  ladies  of  dcranton  ex- 
te'nd  a  conlial  invitation  to  all  delegates  who  will  accept 
ibsir  hospitality.  Board  may  be  secured  by  those  desir¬ 
ing  it  at  the  Wyoming  House,  at  the  rate  of  S2..''i0  and  S3 
per  day.  All  applications  for  hoard  or  entertainment 
must  be  made,  not  later  than  April  10.  to  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Kirkpatrick.  337  Monroe  Ave..  Scranton.  Fa. 

L.  E.  MiiXEK,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
BiDie  House,  k'liurtb  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  'I  bnrs- 
dav,  April  12,  at  I'J  o’clock.  Rev.  Anson  P.  A’lerbury, 
D.D.,  will  preside.  The  meeting  will  be  addressed  ^'tbe 
Rev.  U.  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  and  also  by  the  Etev.  Dr.  Faust 
of  the  Jewish  Mission.  All  cordially  invited. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Wo¬ 
men’s  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tbe  Fresbyterian 
Church  VI ill  be  ueld  Wednesday  ami  Thursday,  April  11 
and  12.  in  tbe  First  Fresbyterian  Cuuich,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Upeniug  session  at  iU  a.m.  Delegates  are  request 
ed  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the  committee  on 
credentials.  Miss  M.  G.  Janeway,  Chairman,  at  tbe 
church  on  Wednesday  mornlDg,  Apiil  11,  at  6:30  a.m. 
Delegates  desiring  eniertatnmeut  should  notify  Mrs.  C. 

M.  Harris,  124  Prospect  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  good 
season.  Mrs.  Hants  will  furnish  also,  upon  application, 
names  of  boarding  bonses  and  hotels  to  any  other  friends 
who  wisU  to  attend  the  meeting.  Reduction  on  fare  has 
been  secured  for  all  those  in  attendance  who  travel  over 
roads  within  the  Trunk  Line  Aasociation.  Ne  w  England 
is  not  included.  Obtain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  starting 
point  a  certificate  that  full  fare  has  been  paid  to  Bing- 
namtoD,  which  certificate,  after  proper  signature  at  the 
meeting,  will  entitle  the  hnldcr  to  a  return  tic!<et  at  one- 
third  rate  regular  fare.  By  order  of  the  Board.  M.  O. 
Janeway,  Swretarv. 

Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church.  Rochester. 

N.  Y.,  Rev.  William  R.  Taylor.  D.D.,  pastor,  June  4-5 
and  6,  commencing  Monday,  June  5th  at  7:30.  All 
Presbyteries  of  the  State  will  please  elect  dele¬ 
gates  and  alternates  the  same  as  to  Synod  and  report 
names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  furnish  any 
oesired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chui  cb  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  ottered.  The  success  attending  tbe 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fuller  tnlormation  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  Udnttino  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Fresbpterlan  Foreign  .Missionary  Society  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  will  be  held  in  the  Pres^terian  Church. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  18  and  18.  The  sessions  will 
be  opened  on  Wednesday,  tbe  18th,  at  3:45  p.m.,  with  a 
devotional  service.  The  names  of  ali  delegates  desiring 
entertainment  must  be  sent  to  Miss  Saiab  A.  Parsons.  72 
Warren  street,  Giens  Falls.  N.  Y’.,  not  later  than  April 
10  Tnose  desiring  information  in  regard  to  boarding 
places  can  also  apply  to  Miss  Parsons.  Delegates  paying 
lull  fare  going,  when  the  tare  is  in  excess  of  60  cents, 
will  be  entitled  to  return  tickets  for  one  third  fare  onthe 
D.  &  H.  C.  Co.  R  R.  Certificates  must  be  secured  from 
ticket  agent  at  starting  point.  Emily  A.  Darling,  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary. 

Do  you  want  a  “Sweet  Home”  at  a  very  moderate 
price?  A  charming  homestead,  about  the  nicest  prop 
eriy  in  a  fine  village  in  New  York  State,  can  be  bad  tor 
$5,000,  possibly  a  little  less.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.  Further  particulars  and  photogra;  h  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Evangelist. 

MARRIAGES. 

Plbakley— Rogers.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  March  28, 
by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Hleakley  of  Ver- 
planck’s,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Cora  Rogers  of  Norristown,  Fa. 


Force.— March  22,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  tbe 
Rev.  Epher  Whitaker,  D.D.,  Southold,  Long  Island,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Force,  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Whitaker,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  the  85tb  year  of  her  age. 

Write. — March  31.  at  the  residence  of  her  son.  Rev. 
Stanley  White,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Eliza  Tracv  NcImu, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  G.  Nelton  of  New  York,  and 
wife  of  Ersklne  N.  White  of  New  York. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY 

WOODLAWNSUtlonr24tt  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad 
Oflloe.  No.  20  Boar  2itd  Street 


A  POSITION  for  the  summer  as  companion  or  gov¬ 
erness  is  desired.  Reference  given.  Address  Miss 
M.  C.  T.,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


Furnished  apartment.  To  let  for  the  summer 
a  very  deirable  furnished  apartment,  four  rooms 
and  a  bath,  centrally  located  on  Union  Square.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Editor  Evangelist. 


Good  Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To  always 
insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc.,  use  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  Directions  on  the 
label.  Take  no  substitute  for  tbe  Eagle  Brand. 


MEETING  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  April  17,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Walter  H.  Clarke,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  April 
17,  at  7:30  p.m.  Bernard  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Binghamton  at  Owego,  April  16,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  Tuesday  at  10 
A.M.  Speakers,  Miss  Lucy  Laney,  Mrs.  Walter  Condict, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  D.D.  John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunsberger  will  preach.  Statistical 
and  Sabbath-school  reports  will  be  called  for,  records  ex¬ 
amined,  and  assessments  paid.  Tuesday  evening  there 
will  be  a  popular  service.  Bev.  .T.  W.  stilt  will  discuss 
“How  to  awaken  missionary  interest”:  Rev.  J.  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  The  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  our  Church  his¬ 
tory  and  work”;  Rev.  \V.  .1.  McKittrick.  “  I'he  relation  of 
the  Church  to  temperance.”  Churches  are  requested  to 
send  their  narratives  at  least  two  weeks  In  advance  to 
Rev.  J.  Wickes,  Attica,  N.  Y’.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Chambcrsburg,  Pa.,  April 
10,  at  3  P.M.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Preabytery  at  Florida,  New  York.  April  16, 
1884,  at  2  P.M.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial  Missiouaiy 
Society  will  meet  in  Chester.  N.  Y..  April  19.  10  a.  m.  In 
the  afternoon  addresses  will  be  mode  by  .Mts.  Wellington 
White  and  Rev.  Geurge  A.  Ford.  David  F.  Bonner, 
Stated  (ilerk. 

Preabytery  of  Grand  Kapids  at  Westminster  church, 
on  April  17,  1884,  at  7: 30  P.M.  R.  S.  Goodman,  Stated 

C. erk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Cam.  Mich  ,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Geo.  G.  Woodhull,  Stated  Clers. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Round  Brook 
church,  April  10,  at  10:30  a.  m.  A.  L.  Armsthono.  Stated 
Clerk. 

Kendall  Presbytery  at  First  Presbyteiiau  Church  of 
Montpelier,  April  6,  at  7:30  p.  m.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Sidney 
Allen  of  Franklin.  Geo.  Lamb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of Ctica  in  Westminister  CUurch  Utica, 
on  Monday,  April  9,  at  7:30  p.  n.  1).  W.  Bigelow,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  ol  Corning  at  Malvern,  Iowa,  April  17,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  F.  Hinkhouse.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Baltimore  In  Westminster  Church, 
April  16,  at  8  p.m.  Ubo.  E.  Jones,  Stated  Clera . 

Presbytery  of  Utah  at  Logan,  April  6.  W.M.  R.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Stateu  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  at  Holly,  April  16,  at  7:30  p  m. 
Wm.  a.  McCorkle,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  on 
Ap.  11 10,  at  7:30  p.  Mt  Woman's  Presbyterial  Societies  on 
on  Wednesday.  W.  H.  Babbitt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  on  April  4. 
1894,  at  10  A.  M.  Julius  H.  Wolff,  Sta’ed  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Champlain  on  April  10-11,  at  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  y.  Tuesday,  3:30  p.  M.,  opening  service  by  Rev. 
.1.  H.  (Gardner;  7:30  sermon  by  the  same.  Wednesday, 
12  M.,  address  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Chipperfield ;  4  p.  M  discus¬ 
sion.  Topic:  Revivals.  Helps  and  Hindrances:  opened 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Millar ;  7:30  popular  meeting  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  missions ;  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker.  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.;  The  subject  of  tbe  latter. 
Missions  at  Short  Range.  Assessments  on  tbe  churches 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Pre8b>tery.  P.  J.  H. 
Myers.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Iowa  at  Wapello,  April  10,  at  7:30  P.M. 
J.  C.  McClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  at  Tunkhannock,  April 

16,  at  7:30  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  at  Bethlehem.  April  17,  at  7:30 

p.m.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  iu  before  .^ril 
7.  to  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  committee  on  narrative.  Rev. 

D.  M.  Buenanan,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  Call  will  be  made 
for  scatisticaL  report,  sessional  records,  collection  for 
Assembly  and  Piesbyierial  expenses,  and  reports  from 
sessions  on  payment  of  pastor’s  salary.  A.  M.  Woods, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Cayuga  at  Catuga,  April  9.  at  7:30  p.m. 
Sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  and  Presbyterial  assessments  paid.  Congrega- 
tioual  narratives  should  be  sent  to  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  before  sMareb  30.  Edward  P. 
Sprague,  stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Columbia  at  Catskill,  April  17,  at  4  p.m. 
C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Milwaukee  Waukesha,  Wie.,  April 

17,  at  7:30  p  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  W^. 
at  9  A.M.,  and  the  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  VVednesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
C.  S.  Nickerson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Naasan  at  Hunting,  April  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 
A.  G.  Russell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  «»f  Winnebago  at  De  Pere,  Wis.,  April  10. 
at  7:30  p.m.  Henry  L.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  April 
10,  at  7  P.M.  E.  Bushnkll,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Elizabeth  at  Dunrllen,  N.  J.,  April  17 
at  11  A.M.  Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellt borough  at  Lawrenceville,  -Yprll 
10.  A.  C.  SHAW,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Long  Island  at  We>thampton,  April 
17,  at  7:30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  New  York  In  Chapel  of  First  Church, 
April  9.  at  10  a.m.  S.  D.  Alexander.  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Troy  at  Hooaick  Falls,  April  16,  at  3  p.m. 
Arthur  Huntington  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabytery  of  Niagara  at  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  April 
16.  at  3  p.m.  Statiatical  leports  and  sessional  records  re¬ 
quired  and  assessmerts  paid.  Sermon  by  retiring  mod¬ 
erator,  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanbome.  Edward  Hunttino 
Rudd,  stated  Clerk. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  Geneva  Presbyterial 
Society  will  he  held  at  Waterloo,  Wednesday,  April  4, 
beginning  at  10:80  a.m.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Secret^ . 


For  Indigestion 
Use  Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says: 
“I  value  it  as  an  excellent  preventative  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when  prop¬ 
erly  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened.” 


The  “Advertiser’s  Handy  Guide”  for  1894.  published  by 
the  Bates  A’  Morse  Advertising  Agency,  is  a  thoroughly 

grepared  and  attractive  compendium  of  the  newspaper 
uslness  of  tbe  country.  It  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
book  for  any  one  who  has  occasion  to  study  the  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  press. 
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Presbytery  of  Buffalo  at  First  Church,  April  9,  at 
7:90  P.M.  Statistical  Reports  and  assessments  will  1^ 
called  for.  Wilxiam  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton,  April  10,  at  10:30  A.M.  Ses¬ 
sional  records,  statistical  reports,  written  narratives  and 
apportionments  from  the  churches,  at  the  rate  of  10^ 
cents  per  member  will  be  called  for.  E.  Clarkk  Cline, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  IRprris  and  Oranae  at  Orange, 
Tuesday,  April  10,  at  10  a.m.  William  F.  Whitaker, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lansing  at  Mason,  April  10,  at  7:30  P.M. 
Assessments,  sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  vrill 
be  called  for.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  at  the  same 
place  April  11,  at  9  a.m.  C.  H.  Quick,  StatM  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Danville,  111.,  April 
17,  at  7:30  p..m.  Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  .Mission  So¬ 
ciety  at  same  time  and  place  W.  A.  Hunter,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Bellona,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  Wilpord  Jacks,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbyteiy  of  Albany  in  First  Church,  April  17,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  K.  Crocker,  rotated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  at  White  Plains,  April  17, 
at  3:30  P.M.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  N. 
Richie,  U.I).,  Port  Chester,  and  Sunday-school  reports  to 
Rev.  Charles  K.  Allison,  Yonkers,  not  later  than  April  12. 
Statistical  reports  and  assessments  should  be  in  the  nands 
of  Rev.  W.  F.  Cummlng  by  April  U.  Ministersand  elders 
are  requested  to  notify  Kev.  A.  R.  Macoubrey,  D.U., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by  April  12  of  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.Train  leaves  Grand  Central  depot 
(Harlem  Division)  at  2  P.M.  W.  F.  Cummino,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Highland  at  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas.  April 
10.  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Woman’s  Prfesbyterial  Society  at 
same  time  and  place.  Geo.  Haobman,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Bridgewater,  S.  D. 
April  10.  at  7 : 30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
meets  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  at  sane  place — 
sessions  morning  and  afternoon.  Thomas  B.  Bouohton, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  SOTliigneld  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  April  10, 
at  3  p  .m.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  in  regular  session  at  Worth¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  April  10,  at  7 : 30  p.M.  Blackford  Con- 
dit.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  at  First  Pima  Church,  Saca- 
ton,  Arizona,  April  6.  at  7:30  P.M.,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
Preston  McKinney.  I.  T.  Whittkmork,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Baldwinsville,  April  9,  at 
3  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  First  Church,  April  10, 
at  7  P.M.  Francis  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  jof  Des  Moines  at  Sixth  Church,  Des 
Moines,  la  .  April  7,  at  7:30  p.m.  E.  A.  Walker,  Staled 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  at  Du  Quoin,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.m. 
B.  C.  Swan,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Memorial  Church,  April 
9,  at  7:30  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Clyde,  April  17,  at  2  p.m.  H. 
M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  at  Alangon.  Mich.,  April  1 0, 

,  at  4:30  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  at  Third  Church,  April  10.  at 
7:30  P.M.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Mission  Society  at  same 
time  and  place.  Wm.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  Greenville,  O.,  April  9,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  April  10,  at 
7:30  P.M.  L.  B.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Bay  City,  Mich..  April  10, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Records  of  sessions  must  be  presented;  Eld¬ 
ers  must  have  credentials.  Persons  who  will  be  In  at¬ 
tendance  should  notify  Rev.  Peter  E.  NichoJ,  Bay  City. 
Mich.,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting.  J.  B.  Wallace, 
Stated  clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  at  Camp  Point.  Ills.,  April  10, 
at  7:30  p.m.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  at  Elmira,  April  17,  at  2  p.m 
Charles  C.  Carr,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Madison  at  Portage,  Wis.,  April  17,  at 
7:30  P  M.  W.  F.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  Beverly,  N.  J.,  April  10, 
at  10:30  a.m.  B.  S.  Evbritt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Cuba,  April  17,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Women’s  Presbvterial  Society  at  the  same  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 


Iftnanjcial* 


Investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  rathe, 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guaranteel 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  in  Montana  and  Washlngtoi 
Interest  geml-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  goU 
Six  per  cent,  debentnres  secnred  by  same  class  of  mortgage) 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  tbr 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentnres. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  of  theStli 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice -Presidents: -SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  BniU 
Ing,  New  York  City ;  Hon,  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonken 
N.y. 

Secretary :— LI VINGSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  BuUd 
ing.  New  York  City. 

Tiyasurer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BUNNBLl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel:— Hon.  THOS.  M.  WALLER,  Kx-Govemor  0 
Connecticut.  _ 


New  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  140  Nsasau  Street,  Nsi* 
York  City.  _ 

President's  Office ;  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Oe..  N.  Y. 

Send  foi  our  new  book,  giving  full  Information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


financial. 


Make  the  Most  of 
o  Your 
Prosperity 


You  must  not  only 
save,  but  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ut¬ 
most.  You  should  have 
at  least  6%  interest. 

Send  for  our  pain> 
phlet;  free. 


The  Provident 

'T'  J  45  Milk  St., 

1  rUSw  wOo  Hostgn,  Mass. 

'  Please  mention  rue  Evangelist. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  plven  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta. 

No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OP  -NEW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estate*. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pres 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  VIce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES; 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

James  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
O.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  HarSbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Cutting. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr.. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
George  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 


If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH.  Financial  Agent, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


HINOVER  REIin  GUARANTY  CO., 

lO  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  -  CAPITAL,  622,000.00 

REAL  P«OPE"TY^gWi^g6Xl»AMTEED. 


I^iuanclat. 


orowii  Tsros.  iv  fjo., 

PHILA.,  NEW  FORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECx'ED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  1 -n-crAdl-'n'k 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- -IIIVCSIHICIII 
celve  acconats  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  GaaiimD-Iaci 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  oUl.  Ill  ILlcA* 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
I.  anada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Stages  on  forelsn 
countries.  " 

IjCtterS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill*  of  Exchange  on,  and 
i\T  moke  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
VI  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
®^®****’*®  *"  Of  the  world. 

BROWxX.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


DULUTH  INVESTMEJJTS. 


REAL  ESTATE  AXV  LOANS. 


We  are  large  d»aler8  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duln'h  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  Of  bargHiDSs  and  uiapbto  locate theDi,  when  requeste<i, 
and  have  invested  many  thiueauds  of  dollais  foi  these 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  sstisfactim,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profit.'*. 


LOANS. 


W’e  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wlBblng  to  purchase  at 

7  AXn  H  PER  CENT.  NET, 

interest  payable  semi- annua  By.  Gilt-edged  security* 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank.  Du.utb.  and  to  bundre<ls 
who  have  dealt  wi»h  us  in  other  Slates.  We  tolicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  HHERWUOD  k  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


IOWA  FARM 

"SULO  "FIM}  CSrA.  G&-E3S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  22  years*  consecutive  hnsi" 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Inveetor.  The 
highest  references.  tSend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


J^chools  and  Colleges. 


SCHERMEBHOKN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  S. 
Established  1955. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  *wSmIn. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


The^Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

96th  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.'  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Eteld.  D.D.,  of  The  Evangelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O..  “Great  Rock  Island 
Route  ”  to  Pueblo.  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  business  fourteeu 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  1118.  Oth  8t,  Philadelphia; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
Diet.  Pass.  Agt,  1118.  9th  8t  Philadelphia. 

Route.” 
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A  Most  Unusual  Chance 


A  host  of  more  or  less  attractive  premium  and  coupon  offers  are  now  solicit¬ 
ing  attention,  but  we  know  of  none  that  gives  such  “gocd  value”  as  the 

« 

following,  which  The  Evangelist  is  able  to  make  to  its  readers. 

The  standard  map  publishers,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  have  just  completed  a 


Papuan. 
Malayan  Race. 


Library  Atlas  of  the  World 


revising  materials  and  returns  to  date,  and  including  a  vast  amount  of  ser¬ 
viceable  matter . 

The  Atlas  makes  a  large  quarto  volume  of  ^45  pages,  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and  was  originally  gotten  out  to  sell  by  subscription  at  $7.50. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and  colored  large  scale  maps,  giving  the  latest 
explorations  in  Africa,  the  Polar  zones  and  other  remote  regions,  and  the 
latest  political  changes  and  developments . 

It  has  a  Ready  Reference  List  of  89,700  places  in  the  United  States;  an  impor¬ 
tant  series  of  diagrams,  illustrating  nearly  every  branch  of  statistics ;  a  Review 
of  the  World's  Peoples,  and  many  other  features  ol  standard  value. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  we  are  able  to  offer  this 
Atlas  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 


Hottentot. 
Ethiopian  Race. 


.Uura  Indian. 
Indian  Race. 


$2.50  Postpaid 


or  just  one-third  of  the  regular  subscription  rate:  and  we  guarantee  satisfac 
tion  at  that  price . 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 


Kalmuck. 
Mongolian  Race. 


1=2  Price  Combination  Offer. 

J^,:“|B0TH  for  $5.25 


THE  EVANGELIST  ONE  YEAR, 
RAND,  ricNALLY  &  CO.’S  ATLAS, 


This  offer  holds  good  for  old  or  new  subscribers, 


Here  is  an  unequaled  chance  lor  Ministers,  Missionary  Societies,  or  any  one 
interested  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  or  abroad,  to  acquire  an  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  pastor’s  study,  every  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  reading-room,  and  every  private  library . 

Remember,  we  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

.  .  33  Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


RiimIiui  Archiniaiidrite. 
Caucasian  Race. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


William  Shakespeare. 
The  Worid's  greatest  Poet. 
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